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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


MAESTRO OF MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden, 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 

South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 

Summer School, Portland, Me. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B, Lamperti. 
Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. PupiL oF LAMPERTI 
THE ELDER. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists. 
Francesco LAMPERTI 

Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Hatt, 
2634 Columbus. 











Hall, New York. 


New York. 
Telephone: 


MAX KNITEL-T REUMANN, 
BARITONE, 

Art of Singing. 

Room 837. 

New York. 


Voice Culture 
_ Carnegie Hall, 
15 Washington Terrace, 


ARNOLD, 
INSTRUCTION 
New 


Mail address: 


HUBERT 
VIOLINISI1 


286 West Seventieth Street, 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS, | 
COM POSER-ORGANIST. 





York. 














Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York. 
TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 
Miss M: ARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
_ Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York, 


Brooklyn, 


New York School, 
48 Lefferts Place. 


1202 Carnegie Hall 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 





PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: 70 East 120th Street, New York. 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 


E DW IN H. LOCKHART, 
BASSO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Instruction. 
lotel San Remo, 
74th and 7sth Sts. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Chorus Conductor 
lial], New York City. 





810 Carnegie 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 
TENOR 

and Oratorio Vocal 

74 West 8sth St., 


HALL, 


James’ Parish, 


Instruction. 


New York. 


Concert 
Permanent 


WALTER HENRY 


and Choirmaster of St 


address 


Organist 


New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, 
781 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
The Rockingham, 


Street, New York. 


Mm E. 


1748 Broadway, cor. Fifty-sixth 


LU CIL LE SMITH MORRIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Eighty-first Street, New York. 
of pupils. 


201 West 


Will accept a limited number 


Mr. ano Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Cultivation of Voice and Artistic Singing. 
70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Fall Term opens October 1 


RICHARD ARNOL D, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION. 


208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


80 Washington Square East, New York. 
M. ‘ELFERT-FL ORIO, Just 
from Europe. 
FTEACHES ARTISTIC SINGING 
Perfect voice placement in ten or twenty lessons. 
Excellent results assured. 
test Italian Method 
535 Fifth Avenue, between 44th and asth § Streets. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, © 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Voice Developed—Style. Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
27 West 67th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, _New York City. 


M rs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
__ 1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 


Address: 








‘Mrs. | HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 
Residence-Studio: 127 ce age St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 

3 Twenty-third Street, New York. 


28 East 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


HORACE HORTON KINNEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Carnegie Hall. 





Residence-Studio: 167 West Fifty-seventh St. 
New York. 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST, 


314 East Fifteenth Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 

Address: 1 West r1ogth Street, New York. 

Tuesday and Friday mornings, 138 Fifth Avenue. 


Signor FILOTEO GREC O, 


ArT OF SINGING 
Thirty-fourth Street, 


THE 


East New York. 


Studi »: 62 


KATHERINE RUTH HEY M. AN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE. 
Hall, New York. 


Steinway 


AVERILL—BanriTone, 
ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Art «. Singing 
Building, 


PERRY 


OPERA 


and the 
and 44 Y. M. A. 
New. York. 


Voice Culture 
Studio: Rooms 43 
318 West 57th Street, 


BLANCHE TOWLE, 


SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture Concert and (Oratorio 
Studi 827 Carnegie Hall 
Residence 311 West Eighteenth street 
’Phone: 1556 Eighteenth Street. 





BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Singing, 


SAMUEL 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Per- 


fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian % 
Studio: No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


|. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING. 
Italian Method 


Strictly 


8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught 
Church, Opera, Concert. 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 
MR. anno MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
German and French Lyric Diction. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 


"ADOLF GLOSE, - 


Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Hotel San Remo, 
Street and Central Park West, 
New York 


Address 


Seventy-fourth 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR. 

Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Creider, 
voice teacher, Washington, D. C. 

145 East _Eighty- third Street, » New York. 


L OUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
VOCAL STUDIO, 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





‘ARTHU RCL AASSEN, 


Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 


Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, West 23d Street, New York. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 
Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Sreinway Hall. 
Rrooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. 


Mrs. L. 


222 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN 
PLAYING AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE. 230 East Sixty-second St. 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning . the highest perfection. 

& H. CARRI, Directors. 


‘MME. 








Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Voice Trial, 12:30 to 1:30 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Tel, 1351 Columbus. Room 1201, 


Carnegie Hall. 


HENRY HOLDEN HU SS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall. 
Address only 318 East 1soth Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 

VOICE CULTURE anp THe 
ART OF SINGING. 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 

New York. Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 

Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, 

October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
Viotin SoLotst AND TEACHER 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice CULTURE 


New York. 


Scranton, 








Studio, 112 Carnegie Hall, 
oe 


C. A. Building, Pa. 


B ARITONE, 


cal Instruction. 


LANHAM, 


and Concerts. V« 


McCALL 


Opera, Oratorio 


Sbriglia Method Taught 
Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
usic, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York 


PARSON PRICE. 
Art of Singing 
ew York 


JW. 
Voice Culture and 


10 East Seventeenth Street, 

“I can confidently state that Mr, Parson Price’s 

knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 

and his style of singing, ent itle him to a high 
rank among teachers.’’—MANvueL GARCIA, 


MR, ann MRS 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKI 
Voice, Piano, Theery Modern methods. Success 
ful results Extensive international experience 
Exceptional endersements Interesting announce- 
ment sent on request 
Ave., 708 Halsey St., B'klyn 


136 Fifth 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 

VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
and Studio: 
535 Washington 


H. LOREN CLEMENTS, 


Violin, 
Residence 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VOICcH INSTRUCTOR, 
3 yurteenth Street, ¢ ner tt nue 
\ eased to mee va ntmer it 
| wishing to learr ste 





AGRAMONTE, 
INSTRUCTION 


Avenue, 


Mr. EMILIO 


VOCAL 
487 Fifth 


° , sIkCPEr ° 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
Treasurer Manuscript Society 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
ith THe Musicat Courier 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 


Residence-Studio: _ 
954 Eighth Ave., New York 


BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. — 


EMMA R¢ )DERIC K, 
and 

THE VOICE. 
New York, 


New York. 


ACCOMPANIST 


corner 56th St., 


and the Art of 


_Studio y: 


Mme. 
Rapid Development 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF 
312 West Eighty-first Street, 


ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall 


Phone: 1350 Columbus 


GREENF, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 

Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 


H. W. 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 
323 East Fourteenth Street, New Ye 
Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 
TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE MAaAconDa, Mrs. 
C. Mirae Harpy AND Josern MAERz. 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
707-708 3 Carnegie Hall. 


ork. 





Studio: 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
TENOR. 


Oratorios and 





Concerts, Recitals. 


Studio: 302 Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: 323 East Seventeenth Street. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


172 West - Street, New York. 


Mr. . AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York. 





AUGUST W. HOFFMANN, 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony. 
2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York. 


At Liberty for Summer School. 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf & 
Hartel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister and others. 


C ARL Vv ENTH, 

VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Avenue, 
_Brooklyn, 


MRS. ‘ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST ayn TEACHER 

ORATORIO 

Breathing a Specialty 

NEW YORK 


14 Seventh 
New York 


Correct 
330 West Fifty-first Street, 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 

REPERTOIRE, FINISH 

128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Cour: ea 
SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts and Oratorio 
55 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky Method 
Studios: 1003-1004 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Signor A. CARBONE, 
Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
vera Company. 

VOICE CUL Tl RE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Booklet, “‘Voice Production,” by Signor Carbone, 
sent free on application 
Studio: 240 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O. 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR. 
“Brick” Church, 
Temple “Beth-El.” 
Avenue 


Address: 412 Fifth 


PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
Seventh Ave., corner 125th St., New York 
Daily Class—Clavier, Piano 
Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered in 
giving young people a thorough musical education. 
Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 
accepted at any age. Call or write for circular 


2105 


Mrs. JOCELYN HORNE, 
CONTRALTO 
\ € al Dictior 
Add s Hotel Wo 
Br . nd I Stre N } k 


lelephone 5 ¢ 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 


VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRE 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music.” 
Lecturer for the Board of Education 


10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., New York 
Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sat hery D’Orsell, 


Olive Celeste Moore and George E. Vail. 
SEDGWICK COLLINS 
Singing, Elocution, Acting, Dra- 
matic and Operatic Coaching Coaching songs, 
dramatic roles, and reading of papers and lectures. 
The Chelsea, 222 West Twenty-third St., New bs ork. 


as LAURA 


Instruction in 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

The Tuxedo, 637 Madison Avenue, 
Corner Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


Studio: 





BOGERT, 

Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 

in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation 

72 Lawrence Street, Flushing, New York City 


M. AX BENDHEIM, 


Vocat Instruction 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio open all summer, 


WALTER L. 
: Musical 
nstruction 





Mr. & Mrs. WAL TER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
405 Carnegie Hall, New York 
135¢ Columbus. 


Mr. CARL C. MUL LER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
these branches at his 

Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Oratorio, 


Studio: 
— 








Mme. OGDEN CRANE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
404 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR 
TRAINING, CHORAL AND Piano Music. 


EVA B. DEMING, Director. 

The best European and American methods are 
taught. Special courses of instruction for Teachers, 
Students and Children, 

Classes in Sight Singing and Ear Training 
Choral Music, armony and Counterpoint and 
the various Languages are now forming. Private 
pupils may begin at any time. Circulars mailed 
upon application. Address: 

Studios 402-403 Carnegie Hall, New York. — 














WALTER S. YOUNG, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION, 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 
302 Carnegie Hall, New York. Residence-Studio: 
463 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
r4ist Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna, 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ror West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
RERSORAL | OR CORRESPONDENCE LES. 
IN HARMONY. COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 
Author of “Analytical eee wf i A 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music ‘nalysis, ls 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of henwe. 
ing.” 
80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


MME. ANNA WERNER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Culture and satiate Sin Thorough 
training for opera and oratorio. = ay French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 


im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

- Residence Studio: 444 Central Park West. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 arnegie Hall, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


voc AL INSTRUCTION. 
an Dyck Studios, 
Eighth Avenue and Fifty sixth Street, 
New York 




















PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
= New York. 
H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER OF PIANO. 

Voice harmony and non-syllable sight reading. 
Author of “Woodruff Music Course and Music 
Games.” Studio: 132 East Twenty-third Street. 

Send for circular. 

New York. 31 West ‘Bist St. New York. 
STANHOPEB-WHEATCROF TI DRAMATIC SCHOOL 

Winter Courses now open. Eleventh year, greatly in- 
creased facilities, public matinees, veneer morning 


classes. Engagement« secured. Prospec 
ADELINE WHEATOROFT, “Directress. 


wes. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Soloist. 
CONCERTS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
SEVERN TRIO, 


Studios: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


G. 0. HORNBERCER 


SOLO ’CELLIST. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Residence: 229 West 34th St. 
Studio: 139 W. 122d St. 


NEW YORK. 








(Stein Studios), 


NEW YORK. 


Sans, MARIE RIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


Dir 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Marc Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will goetive a limited number of pupils. 








Cutan, Concerts, Recitals. Vocal Instruction. 
29 East Fifty- eighth Street, New York. 





Mme. MARIE pve LEVENOFF, 


Voice, Piano, Solfége. 
Paris Conservatory Methods. 
MARK FONAROFF. 
Violin Instruction. 
836 Carnegie Hall. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Voice Placing, Style and Diction. 
New York Studio: 23 West Sixty-seventh St. 
Paris Studio: 20 Avenue Carnot. 


MRS. MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO. 
Management, Henry Wolfsohn. 
106 West Ninetieth Street, New York. 
Telephone: No. 3396 J Riverside. 


MRS. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


SOLO PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
The Brockholst, tor West Eighty-fifth Street, 
New York City. ‘Phone 2379 River. 


M. B. DE BOR, 


Teacher of Singing in Italian, French, German, 
and English. Pure Italian method of voice placing 
and tone building. Perfect breathing. 

Studio: 816 Carnegie Ha Hall, New York. 


FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST. 
INSTRUCTION 
154 Madison Avenue, near Thirty-second Street, 
New York. 





BARITONE. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


” Vocal Instruction. 


Recital, Conse 9 and te 
Ad York. 


dress: 205 West s6th nina New 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Sreciatisr. 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Niel Sibyl Sam- 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz. . Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 

STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL. 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES EB. WARK. 
25 Bast 21st St., NEW YORK. 


Junie RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


MILLER 


Authentic Vocal Placement for 


GRAND OPERA. 

Studio: 347 5th Ave., N. Y., 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria, 

VIOLIN. THEORY. 
Reception 2 to 4 daily. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINIST. 
Solo and Ensemble Playing. 
INSTRUCTION. 


























Residence Studio: 184 West 82d Street, New York. 








The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mre, A. M. Virgil. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 West 15th st., NEW YORK 











Studi esidence: . 
605 Carnegie Hall Yoek cn’ Gramercy Park. 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 
SOPRANO. 


BOSTON. 


MME, GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 

Opposite Symphony Hall 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
183 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BOSTON. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Bo: 


Mug. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 











Boston. 








Pierce mtn dit teen, Boston, Mass. FE ‘AELTEN — 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, PIANOFORTE 
VOCAL TEACHER. SCHOOL. 


1so Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


CARL FAELTEN, Dircctor, 
30 Huntington Avenac, 
BOSTON, 


BRUCE W. HOBBS, 
Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 


TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 














Address: 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 








Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 








Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO 
Address: Large three-manual organ in studio 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 218 Tremont Street, Boston 
MARIE L. EVERETT, MR. FRANK MORSE 


And Assisting Teachers 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


Holds a recent Dipléme Supérieur from Madame 











Marchesi, Paris. Address: “The Co 30 and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St., Boston. 
Copley Square, Bidice. 
. WIN y 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, RO VEE DAD rere 
Vocal Teacher, 


Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Huntington Chambers, Boston. 








Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 
SOPRANO. 
CONCERT and ORATORIO, 
5 353 West 118th Street, 
NEW YORK 
Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. T ALI . S a N M 0 R GA N 
President Int. Cor. School of Music. 
Sight Singing and Theory Lessons by Mail. 


18s West 19th Street, New York 


od MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director, 


Has gained national fame as the representative musical 
institution of Michigan and one of the foremost, largest 
and most exclusive conservatories in America All 
branches of music, elocution, dramatic art. languages, 
by faculty of thirty-eight eminent instructors, incled- 











ing world renowned artists. School year begins 
September 8. Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed 
free 
DR.—o 2611 Broadway, 
FRANKLIN V " NEW YORK. 
TaNoR;R. Telephone : 972 Riverside. 





SOLO VIOLINIST, 





RUBY GERARD BRAUN, 


Available for Concerts and Drawing Rooms. 
227 Riverside 


BARITONE.—<= 


HOMER MOORE, Address: 210 W, 107th St., NEW YORK. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stuplo: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 
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GRAND HOTEL, 


12 BOULEVARD ) 
DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS, - 
October 73 \ 
WRANCE’S King Victor Em- 
# manuel and Queen Helena of Italy, have been 
here the blast of 


trumpets and the wild cheers of an immensely 


royal visitors 


and again departed amid 
enthusiastic throng of people. 


At the 


France arrived, a crimson 


the royal 


covered the 


railway station, where 


guests of vellum 
roof, the walls were hung with red hangings fringed with 
gold, while everywhere was to be seen a profusion of 
The reception and welcome given the 
As the royal proces- 


and flowers 
sovereigns was a most cordial one. 
sion passed through the large body of Republican Guards 
drawn up in two lines from the station to the Ministry, 
the trumpets sounded “aux champs” and the band played 


plants 


Italian and French national hymns. 

All along the line of travel the 
with a wildly and 
flying countless flags of Italian green, white and red, with 


streets ribboned 


were 


cheering crowd the boulevards were 


the red, white and blue tricolors of France. Draperies 


fluttered 


tions 


across the streets at many points with inscrip- 


“Bienvenue,” “Vive I’ 
“France et It ilie,” ‘ 
de l’Opéra easily outshone all other thor 

At each end stood (and 
a really clever copy of the 
gold Mark. The did 
not venture to balance it with that of Theodosius and his 
crocodile, from the twin the Piazzetta at 
but had placed opposite the Lion the she wolf of 
Though the gen- 
the latter 


Italie,” “Hommage a la 


Reine ‘Honneur au Roi,” & 


The 


oughfares by its decorations 


Avenuc 


yet stand) great pillars, one 
winged Lion of Saint decorators 
column on 
Venice, 
Rome suckling Romulus and Remus 
eral effect good picturesque, 
group was less successful than the lion, and the crowd 


was and quite 
(not a classical one, to be sure) may be pardoned such 
expressions calling the she wolf a tiger, a panther or 
All along the line hung garlands of luminous 
and electric 


across 


lioness 
there crowns of 
suspended the road, produced a 

effect at night. The Rue 
Avenue de |’'Opéra and other streets were simply 


flowers, with here great 


lights which 


splendid entire boulevards 
Royale, 
a flood of brilliant light and color. 
was the prevailing note in Paris, and was 
evinced in graceful fashion. The tricolor flags of France 
and Italy that were floating side by side called forth 
many glowing references to the relationship of the Latin 
races. It need scarcely be pointed out that the fact that 
the Queen accompanied her august consort to France has 
had the result of considerably enhancing all this re- 
joicing. The interest which one of the most gallant of 
peoples naturally takes in one whose beauty, charm and 
goodness are world known has been a potent factor in 
which has been manifested. 

Everybody was eager to catch a glimpse of the fair 
Queen, who was seated by the side of Madame Loubet in 


Good will 


the enthusiasm 


the procession from the station to the Quai d’Orsay 
eS €& 

Even before the arrival cf their 
esting program for three concerts at the Hotel de Ville had 
Italian 


Majesties a very inter 
masters 


take 


second in the 


been arranged, in which the music of was 
prominent. The 
in the hall of the Rez-de-Chaussée, thx 


des Arcades,” and the third in the great festival hall 
i 


talian and French national hymns, the fol 


place 


“Salle 


first concert was announced to 


Se 
_— 


Besides the 
lowing pieces were on the program: Overture, “Benvenuto 
Cellini,” by Berlioz; “Plaisir d’Amour,” by Martini; “Son 
“Le Barbier de Seville,” 
“Paillasse,” Leoncavallo 


nambula,” Bellini; “Aida,” Verdi; 
Rossini; “Mephistophélés,” Boito; 
These concerts were given by the band of the Republican 


Guard, assisted by the orchestra of the Concerts Lamou- 


reux, Mile. Charlotte Lormont, Paul Daraux, the 
d’Euterpe, Mmes. Adiny 


Cazeneuve and Radenet and the “Choral de Paris.” 


te 


Chorale and Jeanne Leclerc, 


Messrs. 


At the Hotel de Ville an imposing musical ceremony was 
devised to accompany the entry of the royal party. On the 
arrival of the sovereigns the “Trompettes de Saxe” gave the 
salute, followed by a triumphal march, after which a hymn 
was intoned by the chorus and the band played a hymn of 
welcome The effect of this 
have been magnificent. 


musical reception is said to 


= <= 


The banquet or official dinner in honor of the royal 
guests was given at the Elvsée, where the band of the Garde 
Républicaine was in attendance and played the Italian na 
After the din 


artistique for the 


tional anthem as well as the “Marseillaise.” 
ner there was an entertainment or soirée 
royal guests of the President of the Republic and Madame 
Loubet, the program of l 
selections : from the third act of 
sohéme” by artists of the Opéra Comique 
Rusticana” Martini’s 
d’Amour,” sung by M. Fugére, who also gave 
Vieilles” ; “Mattinata” by Mme 
and Massenet’s “Avril est Amoureux” by the 
Mile. Bartet, of the Comédie Francaise. recited 


1 


comprised the following 
Puccini’s “Vie de 

selections from 
“Plaisit 
Levade s 


Marguerite 


which 
Scene 


Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 


“Les Tosti’s 
Carré same 
vocalist 
some sonnets, and was followed by the younger Coquelin 
of the 
Music 
by M 


Halévy’s “Lolotte” was played 


monologues 
Saéns, 


Meilhac 


same theatre, who gave a few of his 


was again heard in melodies by Saint sung 


Clément, of the Opéra Comique, and and 


= <= 

Of all the Parisian sights and scenes unfolded before the 
King and Queen of Italy, that at the Opéra will probably 
rank as the most memorable 
City officials of artistic tendencies had suddenly turned 
the enclosure around the Metropolitan Underground 
Railway works in front of the Opéra into a thing of con 
with 
} 


parative beauty. It appeared painted light green 
network palings and leaves of real laurel and bay naile« 
all round; looked something like a 
large garden gate, dividing the Boulevard des Italiens 
from that of the Capucines, while nearer one could fancy 
it the railing round a subterranean garden in the heart 
of the great city. This immense which the pali 


and at a distance 


opening 


sade hides source of considerable anxiety to the 


authorities, as it was feared that it might give 


was a 
way under 
the pressure of the great crowds which the illuminations 
were bound to attract there, therefor 
issued to strongly guard the place by the police 
mounted Republican Guards. 

The Avenue de |’Opéra naturally lends itself to decora 
tive effects, and it was in this thoroughfare that their cli 
max was reached, opening into the Place de |l’Opéra 
stands the beautiful of the Académie Na 
This Avenue 


de Opéra presented a sight of marvelous beauty. From 


and orders were 


and 


where edifice 


tionale de Musique, as the Opéra is called 
end to end the magnificent avenue was a blaze of light 
by triumphal arches traced in 


Nights 
Oriental 


spanned from side to side 


fire; an Arabian effect more ar 


than 


a lacework of 
tistically entrancing any scene ever de 


arches 


blended 


vised, where, without gaudiness or garishness, 
crowns, lamps, globes, flowers and flags were all 
in perfect harmony 

The Grand Hotel, Place de l'Opéra 
from windows this 
sight, this magnificent vista of vivid light and color was 


around the 


the and 


balconies all 


facing 


and marvelous 


whose 


witnessed and studied, showed all immense 
house long lines of quivering lights, which were repeated 
higher up on the same building, all harmonizing effective- 


ly with the illuminations on the other side of the great 


but tastefully 
but in subdued 


the 


Opera House was soberly 


There was color and light 


square. The 
ornamented 

proportions. Running all 
roof of the monumental structure were lines of quivering 
France 


around and over entire 


light. Inside were flowers, plants, flags of and 


Italy, and dainty carpeting 

As the royal party entered the house tl yal March 
ol Italy as well as the “Marseillaise.” s played 
, 


King Victor Emmanuel and 


jutting fre 


Oueen 


the Ww 


Madame Loub 


the special place 
them President and 
Ambassador 
with their wives 

The program for 
‘Aida,” act II, third 
Gentilhomme 
Coquelin, cadet, and ot! 

t, “Maladetta,” w 
The 
vm ot the 


Alboni, the 


were 


and Countess 


} 
¢ 
and 


reolse 


program arrang 
Madam 
old the pupil of 


Opéra—the unveiling the bust of 
sweet singer 
Rossini, and who long lives d eventually died in Paris 
the city of her predilection 

In the Verdi opera perform: of ove 
Madame Bréval took the Alvarez the 
part of Rhadames and Madan he Amner 
In the “Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ que the younger 
ll supported by MM 


the 


program 


Monsieur Jourdain, 
Leloir 


was 


Truffier, and Laug were masters of 


transform M 
ballet of 


Opéra, Carl 


philosophy. dancing and musi gaged to 


Jourdain into a fine gentleman n the the 


“Maladetta” 
Zambelli Emma 
Fairy from the summit of the Pyrenean mountain, called 
the Maladetta, and the were well 
supported by M. Hansen, the Opéra balletmaster, who was 
King of the Gypsies, and by t 
the royal 


appeared the two ‘tta 
and Sandrini, ti rmer as the Snow 


latter as Lilia. They 


he others 
couple were artistic 
those of the 


The programs offered to 


with designs imitated from 


ally illustrated 


eighteenth century masters wing groups of figures 


} ] | 


symbolizing music, dancing and lyric poetry 


The Queen and the King seemed greatly to 
the led for them by th 


of the Opéra 


appreciate 
entertainment provi management 
musicians and dran 
noticed M. Camille Saint 
Ernest Reyer. M Théodore Dubois, 
Puccini, Mme. Albert Carré, M 
M. Victorien Sardou and others 


tists present at this gala 
sSaens M 


Signora 


Among 
performance were 
Signor 


Mme 


and 


and Jules Claretie 


Ihe musical and dramatic important 


during the visit of 
be incomplete w 

entertainment pr 
quet, which was given by Delcassé in 
King and the Queen of Ital nd 


tie officials of bot 


attended by 
overnments 
The evening’s program comn 
Raisons,” ; * act comedy in 
and M. de Cail 


variations on the theme 


Flers lavet, have 
fective 
lf of 


which is reproduced in 


remaining portion of the sentenc« 


ne connait pas.” Appearing in tl 

Miles, Marie Leconte and Gé: 

und Garry, all four he Cor 
Toto chez 

Halévy and the 


ss, Mlle 
the only tw 


and Madame 


Mile. Jeanne Granier were als 


Sully Bartet, of 


sustained by Mme and by 


Delmas, o 


| portion was 
lia Litvinne; by M Opéra, and 
by M. Victor Maurel, a 
Paris. Finally an eclectic interlude of dancing consist 
of an old world “Musette et the music 

Rameau ; Delibes’ Papillon,” 
Offenbach’s 


Miles 


singer who now in 
Tambour 
Léo “Coppe lia” 


strains, the 


Mante 


sprightly 
Zambelli, Sandrini and 
a 


vv 


Bes des these 

noted there were ca 
Mint, the Hotel de Vil 
Napoléon’s ton 
ind President Loube 


Mad 


valides and 
King 
honor of the Queen by 


lowed by their visit to 


At the railway station amid t storm of cheers 
from a throng wildly rushing, o jumping onto 


railway coaches and swa the royal spe 
cial train departed for 
What the French call t “mot de la fin” 


by a charming young 


was supplied 


reathless, crimson with 
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excitement and her dainty toilette a trifle awry, crying 
triumphantly, “Oh, I did have a last look at her hat!” 


= <= 


M. Massenet, who had gone to Milan, Italy, to superin- 
tend the production of his opera “Thais” at the Lirico 
Theatre, attended in that city a big Franco-Italian dinner in 
honor of the Italian sovereigns’ visit to Paris. 


eS <= 


Some excitement was caused a few days since at the 
Opéra Comique during the performance of “Mireille.” A 
lady who was seated among the audience had brought with 
her a spirit foot warmer, wrapped in a shawl. During the 
second act a smell of burning was noticed and a cry of 
“Fire” was raised, which produced a momentary panic. 
The audience, however, was quickly assured that the foot 
warmer had only scorched its covering, and after a fire- 
man had carried off the offending ‘‘chaufferette,” the play 
continued without incident. After the performance the 
disturber of the pedice was taken legally to task for com 
mitting a “forbidden act” in bringing the foot warmer into 
the theatre. 

=e << 

The first of the Colonne concerts took place last Sunday 
afternoon at the Chatelet Théatre. The house is said to 
hold 3,000 people, and it was crowded. At the close of the 
concert M. Edouard Colonne received an ovation. The 
program, announced in last week’s correspondence, con- 
sisted of the music of three B’s—all giants—Berlioz, Bach, 
Beethoven. The first, Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, 
to my mind was the better interpreted and best executed of 
the three. Mlle. Jeanne Réol, M. Ch. Arthur and M. A. 
Tourret, the solo violinists in the Bach Concerto, did beau- 
tiful work and proved themselves excellent performers. In 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven the choral part was not 
equal to that of the orchestra. The body of French singers 
numbered about 100, and, placed as these were upon the 
stage, the effect was not sufficiently massive; there was lit- 
tle sonority or vocal volume. To produce better, more sat- 
isfying results, the chorus should be increased; which 
would, however, necessitate enlargement of the stage. The 
singers were very much cramped for want of room last 
Sunday. 


eS <= 


The program for the second Colonne concert, October 
25, will be: “Le Carnaval Romain” Overture, of Berlioz; 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” an orchestral suite (Prélude, 
Fileuse, Molto adagio), by G. Faure; Concerto for 
Piano, by Massenet (the solo part to be played by M. L. 
Diémer), and the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. 


Se = 


The first concert of the Lamoureux Association (twenty- 
third year) was also given last Sunday, October 18, under 
the conductorship of Camille Chevillard, at the Nouveau 
Théatre. The program consisted of the following: 
Ouverture, Benvenuto Cellini.................e000- Berlioz 
La Jeunesse d’Hercule, Poéme Symphonique. . Saint-Saéns 
Crépuscule des, Dieux, Troisiéme acte...........Wagner 

Siegfried, M. Van Dyck; Briinhilde, Madame Kaschow- 
ska; Hagen, M. Challet; Gunther, M. Blanc; Gutrune, 
Mile. Villa; Woglinde, Mlle. Lormont; Welgunde, Mlle. 
Vicq; Flosshilde, Mlle. Melno. 

It being a physical impossiblity to attend both orchestral 
concerts, the and the the same 
time, I must forego the pleasure of writing an account of 
the latter this time. 


Colonne Lamoureux, at 


The program for the second Lamoureux-Chevillard con- 
cert, October 25, 
Witkowski (Lent et solennel, animé—Tres lent animé) and 
“GOtterdam- 


will be a new symphony in D minor by 


a repetition of the third act of Wagner’s 





merung,” with the same cast of singers as in the first con- 
cert. 

On Wednesday next, October 28, M. Van Dyck, the 
tenor, will give a recital at the Nouveau Théatre in con- 
junction with M. Chevillard, director of the Lamoureux 
concerts. 

Ss 

In spite of the wretchedly bad, rainy weather, during the 
last three weeks, the health statistics of Paris show the 
sanitary condition of this city to be very satisfactory at 
present. According to the municipal figures of the last 
week only 710 deaths were recorded against the average 
of 890 for other weeks. Epidemic diseases were extremely 
rare. Detma HEIpe. 








VIENNA CONCERTS. 


3—Mme. Schumann-Heink, song recital. 
3—Siegmund Biirger, ’cello recital. 
4—Gerutrude Lucky, song recital. 
5—Edith Walker, vocal, with orchestra. 
5—Otto Silhavy, violin recital. 
5—IdaSuske, piano recital. 

6—Prague String Quartet. 

7—Vienna a Capella Chorus. 
8—Hermann Bahr. 

g—Eugen Ysaye, violin, with orchestra. 
10—Max Ulanowsky, song recital. 
11—Franz Naval, song recital. 

11—Thea von Redwitz, song recital. 
13—Alessandro Bonci. 

16—Ernst von Dohnanyi, piano recital. 
17—Rosé String Quartet. 

19—Agnes Bricht-Pylleman, song recital. 
20—Bohemian String Quartet. 

21—Willy Burmester, violin recital. 
22—Sonia Herma, song recital. 
23—Helene Staegemann, song recital. 
24—Emil Sauer, piano recital. 

24—Jean Gerardy, ’cello recital. 
25—Mme. Kutscherra de Neys, song recital. 
26—Bruno Eisner, piano recital. 
28—Emil Steger, song recital 


November 


Jessie Davis in a Recital. 
T Wellington, October 22, a piano and song recital 
was given by Miss Jessie Davis, of Boston, assisted 
by Miss Anna Miller Wood. The program was: 


Gavolie ........ ee 
Romanza ......-Schumann 
Etude debater ee 
Fruhlingsrauschen RF AN AS PO ORE yes IE Sinding 
Miss Davis. 
Song of Two Seasons (Memnon)..................Foote 
OE a ll 
I os da bsg c pnqcauwonsaedcwiote tie Rubinstein 
Se rar 
Miss Wood. 
Two Etudes— 
ED Va lic Wcinncs sore vache ae tinsel Chopin 
Scherzo i abacniganie es Sdarngiate ays rer. 
Miss Davis. 
Le Noel des Oiseaux............. ......Chaminade 
Bergerette (Old French Song)..............0ee00- 
Le Chevalier Belle Etoile.... .....+-Holmes 


Miss Wood. 

Vadee es ........Rachmaninoff 
......+.+Backer-Grondahl 
» wees sees 


Serenade 
Screnade . 
Valse 








Thibaud’s First Recital. 
ACQUES THIBAUD, the French violinist, is to give 
his first recital in Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon, 
November 20. 





LOUIS H. EATON. 





EW who take up the study of the organ ever 
arrive at any surprising degree of proficiency, 
as is attested by the few concert organists in 
the professional world today. 

Widor and Guilmant, of the Old World; 

Clarence Eddy, Dudley Buck and William 

Carl, of the New, are the prominent organists ever heard 
of on this side. 

An intimate friend of Carl and Eddy, and an organist 
destined to make his mark in the world ere long, is Louis 
H. Eaton, at present in San Francisco, but soon to make 
a tour of the United States. A pupil of the celebrated 
Guilmant, Mr. Eaton has already accomplished so much 
that both Eddy and Carl urged him to broaden his scope 
professionally and do himself the justice due which comes 
only through a public concert tour. 

This he has decided upon, and is making his arrange- 
ments to concertize in the very near future. 

Mr. Eaton was born in Taunton, Mass., May 9, 1861 
When he was but six years of age he showed so strong 
a talent for music that his father—himself a splendid mu- 
sician and teacher of the piano—began his education mu- 
sically. Apropos of Eaton, senior, he is known in the 
East as Josiah Eaton, Jr., and, too modest to seek publici- 
ty in giving his talents to the world in any other way, has 
spent his life in teaching. Young Louis must have had 
very superior teaching, for at the age of twelve he was so 
far advanced that, having an inherent love for the organ, 
unknown to his father he took up the study of that in- 
strument, and when Eaton, senior, discovered the fact, 
Louis was firmly established as organist in a _ local 
church choir at a modest salary. 

At seventeen he began to develop along other lines, 
and organized a male chorus at New Bedford, where his 
family had moved, and named his chorus the “Schubert 
Club.” 

The chorus numbered some twenty voices, and, though 
Louis Eaton was the youngest member of the club, his 
ability was so thoroughly recognized he was their di- 
rector and conducted his chorus successfully through a 
series of concerts. 

Once a week he went to Falmouth to a choral society 
of 100 mixed voices, which he directed, having been 
elected to that position when but eighteen. 

He celebrated his twenty-first birthday by giving Dudley 
Buck’s “Legend of Don Munio,” with a chorus of eighty 
voices, assisted by thirty pieces from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The concert was given at New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

In 1885 he went to Milwaukee, which offered freer scope 
for his ability, and accepted a position with the Emanuel 
Presbyterian Church as organist and director, remaining 
there one year. The position had been offered him one 
month after reaching Milwaukee. 

He ended his year with the Emanuel Church, and with- 
out the loss of one Sunday was engaged to fill the position 
of organist at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, which is the 
principal church in Milwaukee. 

During the year he was engaged by Wm. L. Tomlins to 
assist in teaching his children’s classes at Milwaukee, to 
which Mr. Tomlins came once a week from Chicago. 

After Mr. Eaton had been with St. Paul’s for two years, 
the church authorities decided to put in a boy choir. This 
was done, and was so successful that after one year of its 
existence Mr. Eaton was engaged to organize a similar 


choir for St. James’, the next church of importance in 
Milwaukee. 
For five years Mr. Eaton trained the choirs of both 


churches, and once a week went to Elgin, IIL, to conduct 
the Schubert Club there. At the end of five years, St. 
James’ Church offered Mr. Eaton a large increase in sal 
ary, amounting to more than he was receiving from both 
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churches, to leave St. Paul’s and devote his whole time 
to St. James’. This he did, remaining with St. James’ till 
he left Milwaukee in 1898. During this time Mr. Eaton 
had given a great many organ recitals, was organist at 
the Pabst Theatre, and conducted many symphony, ora- 
torio and part song concerts. 

In some of these concerts 
high as 1,000 voices, and were given before immense audi- 





the choruses numbered as 
ences, 

In Janvary of 1898 Guilmant, concertizing in America, 
went to Milwaukee and gave an organ recital at the Pabst 
Theatre, 

On his return to Paris, Mr. Eaton followed him, secur- 
ing a pension at Meudon, across the road from Guilmant’s 
own dwelling. He arrived in France March 29, and on 
the second day of April was settled in his new quarters 
and practicing. April 5 he took his first lesson from Guil- 
mant. Here he worked hard for a year, hearing all the 
fine artists that visited the Exposition, and taking ad- 
vantage of everything musical that could add to his store 
of knowledge. 

In the spring of 1901 he returned to America and was 
immediately engaged to go to Trinity Episcopal Church 
in San Francisco, to arrange the music for the triennial 
Episcopal convention, which was that year held at Trinity. 
Since his occupancy of the position of organist and di- 
rector of Trinity Choir, Mr. Eaton has given eighteen 
evening and about thirty afternoon organ recitals, and 
twenty musical services, embracing the works of the great 
masters, many never heard there before. 

He has reconstructed and doubled the size of the choir 
also in this time. Mr. Eaton’s scope of musical knowl- 
edge is necessarily great, as he has always made it his 
practice to seize on all lines that broaden the mind mu- 
sically and otherwise, whenever the opportunity offered. 

As a boy he studied the 'cello with Wulf Fries, of the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, conducting at nine- 
teen a series of orchestral concerts with a picked number 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

When Mr. Eaton left Paris both Guilmant and his wife 
wrote him letters expressing their sorrow at parting with 
the “beloved pupil,” and the following is a translation 
from a letter given Mr. Eaton by Guilmant on his de- 


parture for America: 
Mevupon, January 24, 1901. 

I have given lessons on the organ to Louis H. Eaton during one 
year, and I have been excessively (excessivement) satisfied with his 
work. He is a good musician, and possesses a very good execution, 
because he can play in a superior manner the grand works of the 
masters. His repertory is varied 

I consider him an excellent organist, and I am happy to recom 
mend him warmly. (Signed) ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 

During his residence in the West Mr 
many and most flattering notices from the press of Mil- 
waukee and surrounding towns where he was heard in 
concert. The following notices are clipped from a large 
collection, and are selected with a view to the expression 
of public opinion in the most concise terms: 

Mr 
the orchestra 


artistic work.—Milwaukee Wisconsin, April 6, 1894. 


Eaton received 


Eaton directed most efficiently, the fine results attained by 


being the best possible testimony to his careful and 


The task which he had undertaken was an extremely formidable 
one, even for the most experienced conductor, with an orchestra 
composed of artists of the first rank. * * * In the great com 
munion scene from Wagner's “Parsifal” Mr. Eaton did 
with the forces at his command.—Milwaukee Journal, April 6, 1894. 


wonders 


The playing of Mr. Eaton was conscientious and artistic.—Milwau 


kee Sentinel, March 30, 1898. 

He calls out the enthusiasm of the singers, and by hint or ex 
planation corrects their mistakes. He is quick to see and gauge 
the ability of a chorus, and will lead them by gradual steps up to 
the more classic music.—Elgin Daily News, March 8, 1892. 





Mr. Eaton (who is organist at the fashionable St. James’ and 
also at the Pabst Theatre, where the oratorios are given) had five 
numbers, some of them in groups of three. He has a command 


of the instrument. * * * His mechanism is fine; it was most 
enjoyable. The organ program was classic.—Wisconsin State Jour 


nal, Madison, February 16, 1898. 





Mr. Eaton is a man of unusual musical talent, and played these 
wonderful masterpieces as few organists can.—Milwaukee Telegraph, 
October 9, 1897. 


Without a doubt Mr. Eaton is one of the most ambitious and 
most accomplished organists of our city. It is evident that Mr. 
Eaton aims at something higher than the recognition of the masses, 
above which he places his vocation as a true artist. * * * He 
gives evidence of his ability to embody modern thought in the old 
established forms.—Milwaukee Herold, October 8, 1897. (Translated.) 

In many ways one of the most enjoyable musical events that it has 
been New Bedford's good fortune for some time to hear was the 
Church Choir Festival at Grace Episcopal Church on Wednesday 
night. A congregation that tested the capacity of the church was 
in attendance. The choirs which participated were those of Grace, 
St. James’ and St. Martin’s, of this city, and the Church of the 
The combined choirs furnished a chorus of 
100 voices, well balanced and especially satisfactory as to men’s 
voices. Louis H. Eaton, choir master of Grace Church, the 
director. * * * Mr. Eaton is to be thoroughly congratulated on 
the splendid results—New Bedford Morning Mercury, February 26, 


1900. 


Ascension, Fall River. 


was 





Mr. Eaton is recognized as one of the few first class directors in 
San Francisco, and his choir in Trinity Episcopal Church is said 
to be the finest in the Metropolis.—St. Helena Star, October 2, 1903 





Mr. Eaton handles the instrument (organ) very effectively. As an 
executant I found him distinctly worthy of consideration.—Blanche 
Partington, San Francisco Call, April 27, 1902 





Mr. Eaton played delightfully—San Francisco Examiner, May 1, 
1902. 


* * © was a great treat for music lovers. Mr. 


Pacific Churchman, 


The organ recital 
Eaton gave the numbers in a masterly manner 
May 1, 1902. 

Mr. Eaton deserves hearty thanks for this series of recitals. So 


many opportunities to hear such excellent music have hitherto been 


unknown.—Pacific Churchman, July 19, 1902 
fviaiee. © © © The 
Argonaut, San Fran 


Louis H, Eaton, organist and director of 
choir did some very artistic work last Sunday.- 
cisco, November 3, 1902. 

Trinity’s organ has never been heard to better advantage. Bach's 
remarkable Prelude and Fugue were performed with excellent judg 
Franck’s “Pastorale” the treatment 
Gave the organist the opportunity of proving his undoubted 
merit and ability.—San Francisco Call, October 24, 1902 


ment. received most delicate 


One thousand people are frequently in attendance.—Town Talk, 


September 27, 1902. 





Every seat in the church was occupied, the recitals by Mr. Eaton 
having become an institution in the city’s musical circles. Perhaps 
at no the organist more conclusively proved his 
mastery of the great interpretation 
of Bach’s exquisite Prelude and Fugue in A 72° Te 
effects obtained in the number superb.—San Francisco 
Call, January 16, 1902. 


other time has 
instrument than by his great 
minor. 
last were 

Mr. Eaton is a pupil of the celebrated Guilmant and comes to us 
with a reputation behind him. Added to a year’s residence 
among us has given him a hold on the public on his own merits as 
a musician of superior worth. The programs at these recitals are 
marked for their superiority, and the one given below is no excep- 
tion to the rule-—Mrs. A, Wedmore Jones, Musicat Couriger, April 


8, 1903. 


this 





Mr. Eaton is a splendid leader and instructor, and in his musica! 
work in the metropolis is winning for himself an enviable reputa 
tion.—St. Helena Star, May 28, 1903 





It is greatly to Mr. Eaton's credit that those who have heard this 
greatest of Wagnerian operas (“Parsifal”’), as it is annually produced 
at Bayreuth, pronounce the interpretation of last evening the same 
in all essential points as that given at that Mecca of musicians.— 
Milwaukee Daily News, April 6, 1894. 

‘The children’s choruses were given with a sincerity and freshness 
that called forth storms of applause.—Mrs. A. Wedmore Jones, Mu 
sicaL Courier, May 29, 1903. 


The choir received splendid training at the hands of Louis H 


Eaton, the organist and director of the choir, and all the choruses 


were given as one voice. It is the largest choir of mixed 
voices in the city and second to none in the material it possesses 
* * * Mr. Eaton, a pupil of the celebrated Guilmant, with whom 
he studied in Paris, is himself a magnificent organist. He gave the 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, by Bach, and the Adagio, Sixth 
Symphony, by Widor, both in faultless style and technic.—Mrs. A. 
Wedmore Jones, Mustcat Courier, May 27, 1903 

Mr. Eaton is a man of wonderfully magnetic personality, 
firm of purpose and thorough in all he undertakes. He is 
a worker, and no day passes over his head that some por- 
tion is not devoted to the art he loves and professes in 
hard, persistent practice. He is possessed of a magnifi- 
cent technic, to which a splendid physical equipment lends 
most efficient aid, and his repertory embraces a list of 
masters seldom seen in the library of even the best known 
professionals. It is not unlikely that Mr. Eaton will be 
heard in the East soon 


with 





THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 
ME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA, who is to be the 


soloist at the second public rehearsal and the sec- 

ond Symphony Concert to be given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Academy of Music November 6 and 7, 
has recently made a most successful concert tour through 
New York New The comments on ‘her 
singing have been unanimously commendatory. Madame 
Maconda is now looked upon as the first among Ameri- 
with the or 
interest in 


and England 


and her appearance 


ol 


can coloratura soprani, 


chestra will be a musical event much 
Philadelphia, where she has seldom been heard. 

lhe transcendent genius of Richard Strauss is only the 
more emphasized by the fact of his having a musically 
gifted wife. Madame Strauss-de Ahna is the daughter of 
General de Alina, a well known German of the highest 
standing, and in addition to a charming personality, she 
has a superb soprano voice. Her rendering of German 
songs has won unlimited praise abroad and will doubtless 
be a revelation ‘o American audiences. She will appear 
at each one of the concerts where her husband conducts, 
and thus Philadelphia wili have two opportunities of hear- 
ing her 

rhe next pianist to be heard with the orchestra is Fannie 
of American women 
performers, who will be the at the fourth Public 


Rehearsal and the fourth Symphony Concert on November 


Bloomfield Zeisler, the most noted 


soloist 


27 and 28. The soloist for the third rehearsal and the 
third concert on November 20 and 21 will be the new 
concertmeister of the orchestra, Hugo Olk, and at the 


fifth concert and the fifth rehearsal, December 11 and 12, 
the great French violinist, Jacques Thibaud, will make his 
Pliiadelphia début 

The children’s ward of the Philadelphia University Hos- 
pital will be the beneficiary of the first popular concert to 
be given this season by the Philadelphia Orchestra. This 
concert wiil take place at the Academy of Music on Sat- 
urday, November 14, at 8:30 o'clock, and the program will 
consist of a reading of Shakespeare's “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” by David Bispham, accompanied by the orchestra, 
with the music written for the play by Mendelssohn, and 
the assistance of a special chorus of women’s voices now 
Scheel. This promises to be one of 
the most unique musical events of the season, and the fact 


ing trained by Mr 


of its being given for a most worthy charity will, of course, 
add to its popularity. Mrs. E. C 
man of the committee of women who have the concert in 
charge, and the other members are Mrs. Charles Custis 
Harrison, Mrs. John Bach McMaster, Mrs. J. P. Crozer 
Griffith, Mrs. William E. Barrows, Mrs. George H. Mc- 
Fadden, Mrs. Samuel F. Houston, Mrs. J. Howe Adams, 
Mrs. Thomas McKean, Jr Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, 
Mrs. Edward Browning, Mrs. Edward G. McCollin, Mrs 
George K. Crozer, Mrs. William: R. Newbold, Mrs. Robert 
W. Mrs. Byron P. Moulton, Mrs. Frank H. Rosen- 
garien, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer 


jleman Lewis is the chair- 


Lesley, 
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MILAN, OCTOBER 15, 1903. 


mIINCE last writing, up to the middle of 
month, there has not been a single musical 
event worth recording. Incredible, but true! 
There were some performances of the ever- 
lasting “Favorite” of Donizetti at the Fossati, 
but they can be summed up in one word— 


this 





awful. As a favor to the audience probably the overture 
was omitted. The title role was sung by a lyric so- 
prano having no lower notes, besides being a most 


execrable actress. The tenor had an idea of singing, but, 
although “La Favorita’’ requires a tenor of mezzo carat- 
tere, tending toward a light tenor, this chap’s voice was too 
light, and in the sword scene was too weak altogether. 
As for the rest of the cast and the orchestra, words are 
weak to express their awfulness. 

But the darkest hour is just before the dawn; in a few 
days we can expect the opening performances of Mas- 
senet’s ‘“‘Thais” at the Lyrico. 


eS <= 


There has lately been an unusual amount of discussions 
called decadence of voice culture and art of 
singing, &c. Is there a decadence, and is singing a lost 
art? Not at all. There are hundreds of good teachers in 
lialy and elsewhere today, just as there have been in days 
gone by. Why do they not succeed in bringing forward 
artists such as were given to the world a generation or so 
ago? For the very simple reason that the artists do not 
want to give their time, patience and money such as 
singers of times past and gone used to do. Nowadays a 
true student is rare. Judging from the generality of 
students here, for instance—all nationalities included—they 
come here, take a few lessons in voice culture, and then, 
before they have any idea of singing, of foreign languages, 
and of all the thousand and one things necessary for a 
thorough musical knowledge, they want to study opera! 


of the so 


What on earth can anyone learn of singing in a few 
months? Where is the student who will or can devote 
years and years to study, such as was done in former 
years. There are a few, of course, but these few bear a 


strong resemblance to angels’ visits. And the few are the 
world commanding ones today. There may be many un- 
known ones with better voices, but whose laws of study 
will never allow them to take a foremost place in the 
world. 

It is true that when Rossini was once asked what the 
requisites were for a successful artistic career he answered: 

There are three things necessary. Voce, voce e voce.” 
(“Voice, voice and voice.”) But he should have added, 
in conjunction with study, study and study. 

Opera giving in Italy is a study to the looker-on. In the 
first place a first performance is never given on the night 
for which it is announced. The writer does not remember 
a single instance (except La Scala) when such a highly 





satisfactory event has taken place. The prima donna or 
the tenor or someone else’ is very conveniently (?) taken 
ill, the performance is postponed, and ten chances out of 
nine (!) it is remanded for the second and even the third 
time. As regards promptness, they haven’t an idea of what 
that is. When a performance is announced for 8:30 p. m., 
for instance, one can take his time and get to the theatre 
somewhere along 9 o’clock and find things still in a sort 
of embryo state. Waits between the acts are of any dura- 
tion between twenty minutes and three-quarters of an 
hour! The opera givers seem to take a fiendish delight 
in prolonging the agony, as it were, until midnight, and it 
is a highly unusual thing for any performances to close 
before that hour! But everything in this world has its 
wrong and its right side, and one forgives all the incon- 
veniences when there happens to be a delicious voice or 
a good singer in the cast as a recompense. 
sS <= 

And speaking of a performance where there wasn’t re- 
minds me of one at which I “assisted” in Florence. The 
opera was “Cavalleria Rusticana”; the theatre was that 
which was formerly known as the Pagliano, and is now 
the Verdi; the tenor was—well, he shall be nameless. 

At the close of the opera, when the leading lady 
chorister comes on and says, “Mamma Lucia, they have 
killed ‘compare’ Turiddu,” some wag in the gallery cried 
out, ‘Hanno fate bene”—“They have done well.” I quote 
one of America’s best known writers: “Let us draw the 
curtain of charity over the rest of the scene.” 


eS <= 


For the benefit of violinists I give here the graduating 
examinations of the conservatories of Rome, Milan and 
Bologna. That of Naples is very difficult to obtain—as 
yet. The respective programs for piano were given last 
week. 

ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, MILAN. 


EXAMINATION FOR CANDIDATES FOR TEACHERS OF VIOLIN. 

1. Execution of two concert pieces to be chosen by the 
candidate—one of the pieces to be by some classic 
Italian author. 

2. Execution of one of the twenty-four capricci of Paga- 
nini, chosen by the committee from among at least 
three already prepared by the candidate, and execution 
of one of the sonates of J. S. Bach, for violin only, to 
be selected by the candidate before examination. 

3. Execute the part of the violin and conduct the execu- 
tion of a quartet of average difficulty, chosen by the 
committee twenty-four hours before the examination 
from among the quartets of Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, 

4. Interpret a piece of average difficulty chosen by the 
committee and studied by the candidate three hours 
before the examination with closed doors. 

5. Read and transport to any interval a piece of music. 

6. Answer questions on the method of teaching, on the 
hisiory, the technic and the construction of the violin. 
Indicate the bowing and the positions in a difficult 
pass given by the committee. Give proof of knowing 
the works of the best composers and didactic authors. 

Present finished certificates of the classes of theory, 
solfeggio and musical dictation, piano and harmony 
(complementary or primary courses), or sustain a cor- 
responding examination. 

Present a certificate of literary culture not inferior 
to promotion from the third to the fourth class of the 
gymnasium, or a certificate equal to the finishing grade 
of the grammar school, or sustain an examination cor- 
responding. 

=e €& 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF SAINT CECILIA, ROME. 
GENERAL Part. 


1. Solfeggio sung. Musical dictation. 
2. First rules of harmony. 





. Musical history, according to special program. 

4. Oral examination on Italian history and the Italian lan 
guage. 

5. Written examination on the Italian language. 

SpeciaL Part. 

1. Interpret a piece after three hours’ study. 

2. Execution of a concert piece to be selected by the can 
didate. 

3. Execution of a quartet chosen by lot twenty-four hours 
before the examination from among the first six of 
Beethoven, the numbers 13, 34, 40, 41, 42, 49 of Haydn, 
and 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18 of Mozart. 

4. Execution of a study of Paganini extracted by 
twenty-four hours before the examination from among 
ten numbers chosen by the candidate. 

5. Execution of some piece chosen from among twenty of 
the principal works of Corelli, Tartini, Beethoven, 
Vieuxtemps, Viotti, &c., selected by the candidate 

6. Reading at sight. Transposition. 

7. Interrogations on the history, construction and technic 

of the violin on the best composers, didactic authors 


lot 


os 


and lutists. 
LYCEUM OF MUSIC, BOLOGNA. 


PROGRAM FOR THE OBTAINING OF THE D1PLomA, “CAPACITY 

oF TEACHING THE VIOLIN.” 

1. Execute—to be chosen by the candidate: 

A brilliant modern concert piece. 
A sonata (antica) (Corelli, Veracini, &c.). 
A movement of one sonata of Bach for violin only 

. Execution—to be chosen by lot on the spot: 

One of the thirty-six studies or capricci of Fiorillo 
One of the twenty-four capricci in form of studies by 
Rode. 

3. Read at sight one movement of a quartet of Haydn, 
Mozart or Beethoven. 

4. Read at sight and transpose a piece selected by the com 
mittee. 

5. Present a program which the candidate considers neces 
sary for a finished course of study, and answer any 
questions put by the committee regarding the founda 
tion rules for a beginner, and on the technic of the 


LS) 


violin. 
6. Harmonize a given bass for four voices for piano 
without numbers. 
eS & 


“Thais,” of Massenet, was to have opened the season at 
the Lyrico on the 15th, but as usual it has been postponed. 


So, more anon. FIDELIO. 


ITALIAN NOTES (PERSONALS). 

Maestro Campanini has just returned from Munich, 
where he had gone to study the German scenic effects of 
“Das Rheingold,” which opera is on the bills for this sea- 
son at La Scala. 

eS & 

Signorina Ferrajoli has returned froni the country, and 
is ready to resume her duties as teacher of piano at the 
conservatory here, and also to reopen her class of private 
pupils. 

S & 

Signor Bertran and wife have also returned from a 
summer outing, and Signor Bertran has opened his new 
He is always a very busy man. 


es 


Maestro Giuseppe Ragusa has said good-by to Swit- 
zerland, where he goes for his annual vacation until next 
year, and is once more at work in Milan with his vocal 


studio for voice culture. 


class, 
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Prof. Filippo Ivaldi, the noted Bolognese pianist, passed 
through Milan lately on his way to Hamburg, where he 








EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, Ww. 


**Mr. Edward Iles 
has been steadily 
making a name for 
himself in London 
as a teacher, and 
must be said to have 
shown very dis- 
tinctly, during his 
recent series of con- 
certsat the Bechstein 
Hall, that the theor- 
ist whoguides others 
in the way they 
should go is also a 
practical vocalist of 
a high order.” 


—Court Circular. 
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went to make the acquisition of a Steinway grand. In a 
few weeks he will most likely be heard in concert here. 


ese <= 


Angelo Parola, the lyric tenor, sends a very flattering 
newspaper article from Bonden near Ferrara, where he 
had gone to execute De Grieux in the “Manon” of Mas- 
senet. 


= <= 


Mr. and Mrs. John Quinby Wood (Enrichetta Godard, 
of the Scala Opera Company) are back in Milan after a 
pleasant trip through Germany and a delightful stay in 
Paris. 





NEW JERSEY’S MUSIC CENTRE. 


HE Oranges are beginning to assume musical activity, 

and rehearsals for pretentious performances are well 

under way, as well as projects for less strenuous musical 
productions. 

The Mendelssohn Union, the Musical Art Society and 
the Haydn Orchestra are busily engaged drilling their 
members for this season’s concerts, and good work is 
promised by their leaders, Arthur New, Arthur Woodruff 
and L. van Praag, respectively, and is confidently antic- 
ipated by the audiences accustomed to attend these con- 
certs. 

The Schumann String Quartet, of Newark, in which 
Orange residents are interested, and of which Geo. E. 
Clauder is the ruling spirit, has announced three subscrip- 
tion concerts for the coming season, at which the following 
soloists will appear: Miss Grace Munson, contralto; Miss 
M. Elizabeth Stickney, soprano; Horace Goodwin, bari- 
tone; Miss Florence MacCall, pianist; Mrs. Helen Robin- 
son Clauder, pianist, and Louis Minier will officiate as ac- 
companist. The members of the quartet are Louis Ehrke, 
violin; Otto Krell, violin; Carl Schoner, Geo. E. 
Clauder, ‘cello, and the works to be performed are the 
Haydn Quartet in G minor, Smetana Quartet, Mendels- 
sohn Quartet in E minor, Beethoven Quartet in E minor, 
Goldmark Piano Quintet, Arensky Piano Quintet. 

As yet no public concerts have taken place, but at last 
week’s meeting of the Woman’s Club, Orange, Miss Sue 
Lum played a number of piano solos in excellent style, and 
the Tuesday Musical Club held a very enjoyable private 
meeting at the home of Mrs, A. Marie Merrick. Mrs. 
Merrick is a delightful hostess, and her large experience 
as a practical musician and litterateur render her a woman 
much sought after by musical clubs, not alone in this 
The program of the 


viola; 


vicinity, but in other parts as well. 
Tuesday Musical Club was as follows: Piano solo, 
Promenade, Miss Laura Stucky; soprano solo, “Little 
Fellow,” composed by Clara A. Korn, sung by Mrs. Wil 
fred F. Harrison, accompanied by Miss Juliette Girardot ; 
piano duet, a Haydn symphony, played by Miss Girardot 
and Miss Ruth Coffin; vocal solo, “The Sweetest Flower 
That Blows,” Freisinger, by Miss Grace V. Correll, fol- 
lowed by two piano solos, “Barcarolle” and “Cascade,” 
played by Miss May Condit and Mrs. Merrick, respect- 
ively. 

The committee having charge of the fair for the benefit 
of the Orange Memorial Hospital will issue a daily mag- 
azine during the fair, which will contain, among other 
interesting matter, a number of musical compositions 
written expressly for the occasion by Mrs. Theron Rock- 
well, who will contribute a song; Dr. William Mason (a 
former resident of Orange), who will compose an instru- 
mental solo, and Henry Stanley Haskins, of South Orange, 
whose comic opera, “The Maide of Yorke,” was success- 
fully produced at Orange Music Hall. 
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Press Committee 
Rapids, Mich. 
FTER the summer vacation the clubs of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs are resuming their work 
for the season with redoubled interest and enthusiasm 
Evidence is given that more use than ever will be made of 
the several departments of Federation work. The artist 
committee has made engagements for many of the clubs 
with some of the most noted artists both of this country 
and of Europe. The bureau of registry reports that many 
new names have been received of talented club members 
who are willing to appear before the clubs of the Federa- 
tion for their traveling expenses or a very small fee. A 
great deal of interest has already been shown by the clubs 
in engaging these services. 

The Program Exchange has received several new sub 
scriptions, which is an item of interest to present sub- 
scribers, for each subscription received means two new 
programs in the Exchange every month. 

The press committee is so largely dependent upon the 
co-operation of the club secretaries that its activity will 
be less or greater according as the responses to its re- 
quest for information are few or many. It can be said, 
though, that it starts the present season with more ma 
terial on hand than it has had at the commencement of 
any previous season. 

Such an auspicious beginning of the Federation work 
augurs well for a better year than any before, and the in- 
spiration gained from the biennial at Rochester will help 
in the effort to realize the aims for which the Federation 
was formed. 

That the summer was not one of idleness for all the 
clubs is evidenced by the fact that the Rubinstein Club, 
of Fennville, Mich., besides enjoying its annual picnic, 
gave, during the vacation months, two church entertain- 
ments and entertained the Treble Clef Club from the 
neighboring town of Allegan. It is quite probable that 
other clubs carried on a part of their work during the sum- 
mer, but reports have not as yet reached the press com- 
mittee. 

The Musical Club, of Cynthiana, Ky., with the follow- 
ing as its officers: President, Miss Sallie V. Ashbrook; 
first vice president, Mrs. Orie Lebus; second vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. W. Bramble; secretary, Mrs. C. A. Leon- 
ard; treasurer, Mrs. W. L. Northcutt, has planned a 
most interesting season’s work. The subjects of the sev- 
October 6, business, club tea; October 20, 
Schumann, Tosti; No- 


eral days are: 
Mendelssohn, Franz; November 3, 


laneous program; December 15, Wagner, Gounod; Jan- 
uary 5, Rossini, MacDowell; January 19, Haydn, Mosz- 
kowski; February 2, program; February 
16, Mozart, Cowen; March 1, Donizetti, Grieg; March 15, 
Weber, D’Hardelot; March 29, miscellaneous program; 
April 12, Handel, Chadwick; April 26, Chopin, Beach; 
May 10, invitation musicale. 

The latest acquisition to the ranks of the Federation is 
the Muskegon Musical Club, of Muskegon, Mich. This 
club has had a prosperous existence for some years and 
has done much good work in furthering the musical 
culture of Muskegon. Its membership is limited to 200, 
which number was reached some time since, and a large 
waiting list guarantees its continuance for many years 


miscellaneous 


more. 

The officers of the Musical Club this coming winter are 
as follows: President, Mrs. C. L. Thompson; vice presi- 
dent, C. E. True; recording secretary, Mrs. G. L. Erwin; 


corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. J. Chaddock; treasurer, 


E. W. Boyer; librarian, Miss Frances Barney. Directors— 
For three years, Rev. A. Hadden, Mrs. F. W. Wilson; for 
two years, Mrs. D. D. Erwin, Mrs. C. W. Tinsman; for 
one year, Mrs. Braton S. Chase, A. E. Brace 


he various committees are not fully made up as yet, 
but the following executive program committee is an- 
nounced, which will divide the programs among differ- 
sub-committees: Miss Jessy Emily Hull, Mrs. P. S. 
Hall 


features 


ent 
Moon, W. A. D. 

Many interesting 
promise much for the outlook of music in Muskegon this 


have been planned, which 


The club is making two departures of note—one 
I 
that is, 


winter. 
in the instituting of occasional outside 
every program will be from either club talent 
talent, each alternating with the other throughout the meet- 
ings of the year. This is the voice of the board and some 
of the club’s best known musicians who deem it an inspira- 


programs ; 
or outside 


tion to have an occasional program produced by others 


Ihe club also plans the latter part of the year to present 


some outside artist of national fame 
An important feature of this club’s 
which is conducted by Ferdinand Warner, of Grand Rap- 


Mark’s Church in that city. 


work is the chorus, 


ids, the choirmaster at St 


Successful Maigille Pupils. 

ME. HELENE MAIGILLE received a 
week from her pupil, George E. Vail, 
described with much warmth his success on the road with 
Haverly’s Minstrels. Mr. Vail is first of the or- 
ganization. Miss Alice Corduke, a young mezzo 
tralto, is making fine progress. She the 
presence for a grand career and the capacity for work 
Illness prevented Miss Sabery D’Orsell 


letter last 
in which he 


basso 
con- 
has voice and 
that assures it 
from taking her place in a recent Broadway production, 
very youthful prima donna has 
engagement. Miss Lucill 
returned 


manager of the 
winter 


but the 
her cast for an early 
Abby, a charming Brooklyn 
weeks ago from a three months’ sojourn in Europe, and 
is working all the better for her holiday. 

Madame Maigille is at the Hotel Somerset, and in ad- 
dition to her New York pupils expects later on to have a 


class in Philadelphia. 


soprano, several 


-~©———JUST PUBLISHED-———@- 
WOMEN COMPOSERS. 


Biographical Dictionary of over 400 Women Composers and 
their works. SECOND EDITION, 
By OTTO EBEL. 
Price, . . . , . 75 cents. 


THE METRONOME AND ITS USE. 
Price, 7 owe reese 30 cents. 


CHANDLER-HELD MUSIC CO., 439 Fulton St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Ciara A. Korn. vember 17, Schubert, Reinecke; December 1, miscel- 
par 99 scent, ae. | ame 4 
ONEY PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA, 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


C4RNBOGOIB HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETItSE Y¥—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a finisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


complete knowledge of her art. 


HANS RICOHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 





GLENN HALL 


THNOR. 


80 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 
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OME vocal teachers can sing and some canniot. 
Willis E. Bacheller is one who can. He has 
a good tenor voice and a sane method. Ata 
recital Thursday afternoon of last week at the 
Venth Violin School, 14 Seventh avenue, Mr. 





— Bacheller introduced his gifted pupil, Mrs. 

Mildred Hirschberg, a contralto, from Manhattan. Carl 

Venth assisted in presenting a model program: 

Andante and Finale, from Sonata in D..........sceseeeeeeeeerees Venth 

Mr. Venth and Mr, Bassett. 

Es Muss Was Wunderbares Sein.........ccccccccccccccccccpeccces Ries 
Mrs. Hirschberg. 

Dae GO Edis occa ccdccavecdsccncancedatcnesenteesspecevcecssiesess Venth 

7 Mr. Venth. 

Ktaliaen Folksong, Anathemt...sccccvcsccccesecccssoecoccoss Von Fielitz 
Mr. Bacheller. 

Mole. Lictoter fot Cet Wei csc cccsnccresctscccccetsccesssbgess Hildach 


Time’s Garden... 


Mrs. Hirschberg. 
Duo, Passage Birds’ Farewell...........0+-esscccccccscccccsers Hildach 
Mrs. Hirschberg and Mr. Bacheller. 

Mrs, Hirschberg has a real contralto, rich, sympathetic 
and even, and her singing shows the result of good train- 
ing. 

Mr. Bacheller sang with taste and the intelligence that 
convinces. Mr, Venth’s beautiful tone and finished art 
appealed as ever to the audience. His wife accompanied 
him at the performance of the charming “Fleur de Lis.” 
Miss Ida M. How played for the singers. 


Ss & 

Thursday evening of this week Miss Edith Milligan, a 
talented pupil of Leopold Wolfsohn, will give a recital at 
Wissner Hall, at which she will have the assistance of her 
teacher and other artists. 


Here is the program for the first concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Friday evening, November 6: 


verte 00 TRAPANI Ric ccs cccesececosccvevesescssrsasesosecseses Weber 

BORE, FE TAD PIGS isch kek éncccsish tieonstvcncsvetviecccessscceee 
Madame Gadski. 

Entr’acte Symphonique, from Messidor (first time)........... Bruneau 

We, DOE Ts bb dbaws oo veddebetsdasecesconseewees Wagner 

Ses Cee Fe Ga iccb civnbe dd evesen séavavigghetectvdéeweatsaeeee 
Madame Gadski. 

Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73......+ceeecceecesecvcseees Brahms 

se €& 


Out of town engagements have compelled Mme. Berta 
Grosse-Thomason to limit her evenings at home to the 


ceive formally for the first time this season at her studio 
residence, 41 Tompkins place. 
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Otto L. Fischer, a former pupil of Arthur Claassen, will 
be one of the soloists at the Brooklyn Arion concert next 
Sunday. Since he left the Claassen studio Mr. Fischer has 
studied abroad with Carrefio and Busoni. 


The Bowmans in Brooklyn. 


T a musicale in the auditorium of the Baptist Tem- 
ple, Brooklyn, last Friday evening, Miss Bessie 
May Bowman, contralto, sang several songs and won all 
hearts by the artistic character of her delivery and com- 
mand of a superb voice. Her principal numbers were 
Granier’s “Hosanna” and Ronald’s “Sunbeams.” 

Edgar C. Sherwood, a former organ pupil of E. M. 
Bowman, and organist of the Church of the Saviour, on 
Pierrepont street and Monroe place, played several organ 
selections of a popular character. They were skillfully 
performed and were received with much favor by the 
large audience. 

ee & 


The ninth season of E. M. Bowman’s Temple Choir 
and Temple Orchestra has begun propitiously. Thus far 
forty new members have been accepted, and before the 
season is over they will become one in voice and spirit 
with the remarkable organization over which Mr. Bow- 
man presides. In a few weeks the Temple Orchestra 
will be introduced as a regular adjunct of the Baptist 
Temple services, instead of, as heretofore, only on occa- 
sion. They will play a standard orchestral selection in 
conjunction with the organ and in place of the cus- 
tomary organ prelude, and a second number at the offer- 
tory. The orchestra will also assist in the accompani- 
ments to oratorio and other choral selections which re- 
quire it. The religious services in the Baptist Temple are 
always of a dignified character. 


Oratorio in Newark. 


HE Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., an- 
nounces for its December concert a double bill, in- 
cluding a concert adaptation of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and S. Coleridge-Taylor’s characteristic composi- 
tion, “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” The Peddie Memorial 
Choir will perform Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” in November 
and “The Messiah” in December. 





second and fourth Tuesdays in the month. She will re- 


BERLIN CONCERTS. 
































































Royal Symphony Orchestra—November 20, December 4, 
12, January 8, March 22, April 4. 

Nikisch Concerts—November 9, 30, December 14, January 
11, 25, February 8, 22, March 14. 

Philharmonic Chorus—December 7, March 7 

Singakademie Chorus—November 22, December 21, Janu 
ary 22, March 11, April 1. 

Stern Singing Society—November 2, January 18, March 21 

Teachers’ Singing Society—November 12, March 3 

Joachim Quartet—November 5, 26, December 29, January 
28, February 11, March 3, 30. | 

Halir Quartet—January 3, April 10. 

Dessau Quartet—November 17, January 19, March 12 

Meyer Quartet—November 10, December 15, February 9, 
March 15. 

Bohemian Quartet—November 14, December 5, January 
14, 23. 

Kamensky Quartet—November 30, December 18, 30. 

Barth Trio—December 3, January 2. 

Schumann Trio— December 9, February 3, March 16. 

Hekking Trio—November 7, December 3, January 8, Feb 
ruary 4, March 4, April 7. 

Dutch Trio—November 29, January 10, February 7, March 
6, April 17. 

Gruenfeld-Zajic—November 13, January 7, March 2. 

Zajic-F6rster—December 8, February 6, March 17. 

Fritz Kreisler—November 21. 

Henri Marteau—March 5. 

Alexander Petschnikoff—November 3, 17. 

Irma Saenger-Sethe—January 10. 

Florian Zajic—November 20. 

Therese Behr—February 9. 

Julia Culp—November 17. 

Richard Koennecke—November 2, January 22. 

Tilly Koenen—January 5, March 6. 

Lili Lehmann—November 5, 20, December 28. 

Ottilie Metzger—November 23. 

Lula Mysz-Gmeiner—November 24, December 15, Janu- 
ary 12, 26. 

Selma Nicklass-Kempner—December 6. 

Rose Olitzka—January 24. 

Dr. Ludwig Willner—November 27, January 4, 20. 

R. von zur Mithlen—February 5, March 9. 

Ferruccio Busoni—November 5, December 17. 

Emil Paur—November 26. 

Eugen D’Albert—January 5. 

Conrad Ansorge—November 21, December Io. 

Leonard Borwick, January 20, 24, 27. 

Carl Friedberg—March 2, 11. 

Otto Hegner—December 28. 

Clotilde Kleeberg—January 30. 

Emma Koch—February 2. 

Frederic Lamond—December 2. 

Waldemar Liitschg—November 3, 26, December 11. 

José V. da Motta—January 28, February 17. 

Max Pauer—March 1. 

Raoul Pugno—January 16. 

Alfred Reisenauer—November 21. 

Edouard Risler—February 16, 25. 

Artur Schnabel—January 15, 28, February 11. 


Mrs. Doane in Pittsburg. 
RS. SUZA DOANE, of Boston, was soloist at one 
of the concerts given recently in the Exposition 
Building, Pittsburg, and played to an audience of 4,000 
people. Her number was the Chopin Concerto, which was 
piayed in its entirety. 











“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING. 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW. 
(890 PARK AVENUE.) 
Price $3.50. Onsale at BREITKOPP & HARTEL, 1! East 16th Street, 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. LANKOW has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


CONCERT, 





Artists Introduced, 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


88 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His [Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 


THEATRICAL, 


VARIBTY. 
Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 





Miss ANITA RIO, Soprano. 
Mrs. KATHERINE NICHOLS, Contraito. 
Sig. EMILIO de GOGORZA, Baritone. 
M@r. FREDERIC MARTIN, Basso. 
For terms and dates address 


GEO. W. STEWART, Manager Boston Festival Orchestra, 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 


BOoPRANO. 
For Terms, Dates, Etc., address 
ANN A. MiILIlAR, 
840 Fulton Street (Wissner Hall), 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY, 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO. 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 





The Leading Conservatory of Music, Opera, Oratory, Acting and Languages. 


THE EXCLUSIVE 

FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 

ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, 







i The Departments of Public Schoo! Music and Musical Kindergarten are special features of the Conservatory. 


The BUSH TEMPLE, costing 
America. containing a beautiful theatre, where the concerts. operas and 
plays of the Conservatory are given. New Pipe Organ for students’ practice. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 1908. Write for new illustrated catalogue. Address M. C. SCHMIDT. 


i” Applications for 100 Free aad Partial Scholarships will be received until Sept 1. 


TEACHING ENGAGEMENTS OF 
CLAREACE DICKINSON, 
Dr. CHARLES ALLUM, 
And Forty other Teachers of national reputation. 








0.000, is the finest conservatory building in 
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Obituary. 


Herbert Stanley Oakeley. 


IR HERBERT STANLEY OAKELEY, the English 
composer, died in London, Tuesday, October 27. 
He was born at Ealing, Middlesex, July 22, 1830. While 
a student at Oxford Sir Herbert studied harmony, and 
then he foliowed the path of most serious students of mu- 
sic by going to Germany. At the Leipsic Conservatory 
Sir Herbert studied with Moscheles, Plaidy and Papperitz. 
Later he took organ lessons in Dresden from Schneider, 
and then he went to Bonn and completed his musical edu- 
cation under Breidenstein. In the year 1861 Sir Herbert 
succeeded Donaldson Ried as professor of music at the 
Edinburgh University. His organ concerts made him 
famous, and in recognition of his work for the advance- 
ment of music Queen Victoria appointed him composer to 
Her Majesty in Scotland, and in 1876 knighted him. Col- 
leges in Great Britain, Ireland and Canada conferred the 
degree of music doctor and other titles upon Sir Herbert. 
His compositions include almost all styles except opera. 
He wrote an orchestral suite, a pastorale for the orchestra, 
hymns, songs for the army and navy, and one album of 
twenty-six songs he dedicated to his queen. 


Anna M. Young. 


Mrs. Anna M. Young, a retired choir and concert singer, 
died Tuesday of last week at her home in Newark, N. J. 
She was sixty-five years old. 


Henry Edwin Willoges. 


The epidemic of suicide among musicians does not abate. 
Tuesday of last week Henry Edwin Willoges, a pianist, 
thirty-five years old, shot himself at his residence, 23 
Seventh avenue. Willoges lived with his brother. 


Felix de Joncieres. 


Felix de Joncieres, the French composer and critic, 
died in Paris Tuesday of last week. He was born in that 
city, April 12, 1839. M. Joncieres’ full baptismal name was 
Felix Ludger Victorin. Since the year 1861 he was the 
music critic of La Liberté. His first teacher was Aime 
Leborne, a famous pedagogue in his day. M. Joncieres 
wrote orchestral works, several concertos and five operas 
He belonged to the extreme modern school, and was one 
of the first Frenchmen to espouse the cause of Richard 
Wagner in France. Joncieres was president of the So- 
ciété des Compositeurs de Musique and an officer of Public 


Instruction 


Alexander Messinger. 


Alexander Messinger, the first organist of the historic 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, died Wednesday of last week 
at his home, 28 Fleet street. Mr. Messinger was born in 
Boston eighty years ago, and had lived in Brooklyn since 
he was twenty. He served the First Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn as organist for a quarter of a century. Mr. Mes- 
singer was educated in Boston and studied at the New 
England Conservatory. At the time of his death Mr. Mes- 
senger was the organist of Stella Lodge No. 485, F. and 
A. M. Members of the lodge were in charge of the fu- 


neral, held Friday evening. Mr. Messinger outlived all 
his near relatives. His aged wife died one year ago. 


Gomer Thomas. 

The news of the death of Gomer Thomas, a composer 
and musical director, reached New York this week. Mr 
Thomas died at his home in Media, Pa., October 12, in his 
fifty-ninth year, after an illness of two days. He was born 
in Pottsville, Pa., and was well known in that section of 
the country. Mr. Thomas was a brother-in-law of Dr 
Parry, the Welsh composer. He is survived by a widow 
and one son, Edward P. Thomas, a resident of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr. Gericke Again. 
To The Musical Courier: 
FTER reading your ‘altogether discriminating intro- 
duction to Philip Hale’s account of the opening 
Symphony Concert in this town, many of us were in the 
condition of the minister of the gospel who thanked the 
man for swearing for him. Many of us have wanted to 
say just what you said in that introductory paragraph, but, 
to use the New England vernacular, “we dassant.” 

Everyone likes Mr. Gericke personally. It is generally 
conceded that he conducts with uncommon accuracy. In- 
deed, as a patron of the Symphony Concerts said to me 
lately: “He conducts with the precision and certainty of 
the Pianola.” And there you have it. The personal dis- 
tinction and the individual warmth to which the Pianola 
lays no claim, clearly these do not belong to Mr. Gericke. 
The loss is manifest. And some of the town people, who 
remember Nikisch and Paur, or who have happened to 
hear Wetzler in New York or Scheel in Philadelphia, are 
beginning to find fault—in a thoroughly gentlemanly and 
Boston way, to be sure, but nevertheless to find fault— 
and the fault-finding spoke loud in the sale of season 
tickets a fortnight since. 

There are other criticisms of Gericke besides his aca- 
demic style of conducting. His manifest opposition to 
modern compositions and more particularly his contempt 
for anything and everything American do not count as 
virtues, even in a slow and poky town like Boston. Then, 
we were not a bit pleased because he did not secure Rich- 
ard Strauss for at least one concert, and because he did 
not, many of us did not take season tickets, but have saved 
our pennies to hear Scheel’s Philadelphia players when 
they come to town and for a trip or two New Yorkward 
to hear Strauss and the other novelties to be there later in 
the season. Back Bay. 
Boston, Mass., October 27, 1903 








Arthur Hartmann Data. 

RTHUR HARTMANN, the violinist, at present a 
resident of Berlin, has just recovered from a severe 
illness which necessitated a slight operation. Mrs. Hart- 
mann nursed her husband back to health and he now is 
ready to begin his arduous winter campaign. On No- 
vember 13 Hartmann will play in Berlin. On November 
18 he is to begin a tour of Italy, lasting until Christmas. 
In January the artist is booked for Sweden and Hungary 
In February his travels will take him to Finland, where 
he is to assist at the whole series of Philharmonic con- 
certs. In March the tour goes merrily on through Hol- 
land, Austria and Bulgaria. Then will follow a few con- 
certs at the Riviera resorts, and appearances in London 
and Paris. Although no definite details are as yet obtain- 
able it seems certain that in 1904-1905 Hartmann will un- 

dertake an extended tour through the United States 


ROCHESTER. 


-)— 
Rocuester, October 26, 1903 


HE Suzanne Adams Company did not attract so 
large an audience; however it was deeply ap 
preciative of Miss Adams’ personal beauty and 
lovely voice, a combination which indicates that 
she is favored by Dame Fortune. The particular 

numbers on the program regarded as musical gems were 
her duets with her husband, Leo Stern, who accompanied 
her on the ‘cello, which, beneath the touch of his skilled 
fingers, is indeed a glorious instrument. These talented 
artists made a lasting impression on North Tonawandians 
Eleven hundred people enjoyed one of their concerts, and 
the treasurer took in nearly $1,000, a goodly sum for a 
small town. 
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Last week in writing up the program for the concert to 
be given with David Bispham I did not then have the 
names of the selections which were to be given by the 
Madrigal Club. The first number given by the club was 
“Hymn to Music,” by Dudley Buck; the second number, 
“Daybreak,” by A. R. Gaul; Quartet, from “In a Persian 
Garden” (by request); (a) “Wake! For the Night That 
Scatters Into Flight,” (b) “They Say the Lion and Lizard 
Keep,” (c) “Alas! That Spring Should Vanish with the 
Rose”; Madrigal Quartet, Mrs. C. R. Rampe, Mrs. S. B 
Sabin, W. W. Spragge and H. L. Chapin; (a) “Sailor 
Song,” J. L. Hatton; (b) “Matona, Lovely Maiden” (six 
teenth century), Madrigal Club VIRGINIA KEENE 


There Are Others. 
TORONTO, October 23, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 

I noticed a paragraph in a recent issue of THz Musica. 
Courier to the effect that several pupils have gone to 
Chicago from Europe to pursue their musical education, 
and that the “tide has turned,” as it were. I have a pupil 
who has just arrived from England to study with me for 
several years, a most talented girl, and I expect another 
soon. I enjoyed your comments on the so called 
“Leschetizky Method,” which some people seem to think 
carries with it a sort of charm. The clipping I enclose is 
from the Toronto News: 


Miss Valborg M. Zollner, who was for over a year a pupil of 


W. QO. Forsyth’s some two years ago, has returned to Toronto frum 
Manchester, England, for a period of three or four years, to resume 
her piano and theoretical studies under his instruction. As a teacher 
of piano playing particularly Mr. Forsyth unquestionably takes high 


rank, and it is a tribute to his gifts and skill generally that pupils 
come to him from such great distances to study professionally as 
teachers and concert pianists 


Sincerely yours, W. O. ForsytH 





Frederic Martin's Engagements. 
REDERIC MARTIN, of Boston, has booked the fol 


lowing engagements: November 17, recital, Lowell, 
Mass.; December 1, recital, Ladies’ College, Halifax, 
N. S.; December 4, “St. Paul,” Oratorio Society, Haver 
hill, Mass.; December 7, “Elijah,” Oratorio Society, New- 
buryport, Mass.; December 17, “Messiah,” Oratorio So- 
ciety, Salem, Mass.; December 25, “Messiah,” Philhar 
monic Club, Minneapolis, Minn.; December 29, “Mes- 
siah,” Oratorio Society, Baltimore, Md.; January 1, “Mes 
siah,” Oratorio Society, Haverhill, Mass.; April 1, “Stabat 
Mater,” Choral Symphony Society, St. Louis, Mo.; May 
13, Verdi “Requiem,” Oratorio Society, Nashua, N. H 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO N. E. MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


SHOTWELL-PIPLR 


Sole Management: LOUDON G. CHARLTON. 





MAXIMILIAN Dick 


THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 
Just Returned from Successful Appearances in Europe. 


For Terms and Dates address 
iso Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





GEORGE DEVOLL, EDWIN ISHAM, 


Oratorio, Concert, Drawing Room Musicales. 
ENSEMBLE RECITALS A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK 


FAREWELL CONCERT TOUR—FEBRUARY TO JUNE, 1904. Sole Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





Co.tumsus, Ohio, October 26, 1903. 

HE Women’s Musical Club opened its season 

with an artists’ recital, presenting that sterling 

singer and reader, David Bispham, in “Enoch 

Arden” and a dozen attractive songs. Harold 

Osborn Smith was the pianist and accompanist, 

and the fact that Columbus is his native city 

brought troops of friends who delighted to honor him. 
Mr. Smith spent several years in Berlin studying piano 
The past two years he has been Mr. Bispham’s 
accompanist. In the “Enoch Arden” melodrama Mr. 
Bispham proved to be a delightful reader, with an excel- 
lent voice, which he used with ease and rare musical in- 
telligence. His dramatic power made the story a vivid 
picture which needed not the stage accessories to make it 
illustrative music of Strauss, with 
its themes and was lucidly and beautifully 
brought out by Mr. Smith. A group of Strauss songs, five 
interesting new songs by Clarence Lucas, and English, 
Scotch and German songs made up the second part of the 
program, which was an intellectual and musical treat. The 


seriously. 


real. The wonderful 


motives, 


program reads as follows: 

PART I. 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, a melodrama for recitation, with 
Bicsece R. Strauss 


PIANO, OP. BB ceccecccneeececeeewrewereernesaeeseeasenaes 





PART II. 

Biolanlicthe Telewest, cc cccccsecccccceccctonsssccccesceseces . Strauss 
Ich Trage Meine Minne Stumm Strauss 
Mibereeed: cccvccccveccovsvcsesvccscevcescscocsevssouseoceosses R. Strauss 
Cee: ccciesiccatsaibsebescerrvedantvcduebdandsdesievectaagneny R. Strauss 
Album of Five Songs (new, MS., first time).......... Clarence Lucas 

The Day Is Dark and Dreary (Longfellow). 

The Fountains Mingle (Shelley). 

Take Hands, Touch Lips (Swinburne). 

When Stars Are in the Quiet Skies (Lord Lytton). 

Eldorado (Edgar Allan Poe). 
> Fas Te Te TE Be inccasesccccccinssevcedecesesones Gounod 
RN ic ccécensvececdesascedenstbanspeamaneacdawe H, H. Wetzler 


This recital was a “red letter” day for the Women’s 
Musical Club, the drawing power of the artist assisting 
materially in making this club the largest women’s musical 
club in Ohio. There were over a thousand persons in the 
house, which seats but 750, many of which were from ad- 
joining The associate membership is now over 
550, and still growing. The first club recital will take 
place Wednesday, at 3 o’clock, in the Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium. 


towns. 


) 


<= 


Edward Baxter Perry gave a lecture recital Monday 
evening in the chapel of the First Congregational Churcli. 
His descriptive analyses made the following program much 
more enjoyable to the music student than it would other- 
wise have been: 
idedpedgacomons Beethoven 
.... Beethoven- Rubinstein 


Allegro from Sonata, op. 53....--. 

Turkish March, from Ruins of Athens.. 
Des Abends, op. 12 
Traumeswirren, op , 
Der Ritt der WalkGren. ...sccccccccccesss 





eb epeedsaees .-Schumann 
eionsus Wagner-Brassin 


avakevhed sdedvedeus sensdewberees Wagner-Brassin 
Siesdbbendeedsetepensueenehsagnieatadd Moszkowski 


Feuerzauber Hoseed 
Etude, op. 24, No. 1 





Toccata, op. 31, No. 2 Maniannee Sere 
RE rT er ee eee Ty Py Chopin 
Berceuse Chopin 


Ballade, £ Chopin 





The Ziegler-Howe Sextet Club are to give a series of 
The members of the sex- 


identified with the 


six concerts the coming season. 


tet are men whose names have been 


musical life of Columbus for many years, and are held in 


high esteem by lovers of string music. The members are 


flutist and business manager; Louis Goodman, second vio- 
lin; Carl Stelzer, viola; Ferdinand Gardner, ’cello; 
Rudolph Losch, contrabass; Claude Young, clarinet; Jes- 
sie Worthington, cornet; Frank Sutphen, trombone; Wil- 
liam H. Devere, drums and tympani. The first concert 
will take place early in November. 


Se <= 


The choir of St. Patrick’s Church will give “The Mes- 
siah” during the holidays, and a Mass by Bruno Oscar 
Klein Christmas morning. A chorus of 100 voices, with 
an orchestra and organ accompaniment, will make these 
musical events resemble a festival. The works are given 
under the direction of W. H. Lott, leader and director of 
St. Patrick’s choir, Miss Bertha Brent at the organ. 


= = 


The Ohio State University “twilight recitals” will be re- 
sumed this year, the first one to take place in the chapel 
Thursday, November 4, at 4 o’clock. The series will be 
opened by Selden Pratt, pianist, and Bradford Mills, bari- 
tone. Mr. Pratt director of piano department, and Mr. 
Mills director of vocal department of the Toledo Con- 
servatory of Music. This will be Mr. Pratt’s first public 
appearance in Columbus since his return from a second 
season in Berlin. Mr. Pratt was graduated from the 
Royal Hochschule, Berlin, five or six years ago, since 
which he has had a season with Remenyi, the Emma 
Nevada Concert Company, Leonora Jackson Company, and 
last season with Teresa Carrefio in Berlin. Mr. Pratt 
is a great favorite in Columbus. 


Se < 


A concert will be given in the First Methodist Church 
November 4, under the direction of H, B. Turpin. A new 
cycle, “Wind Flowers,” by Arthur Somervell, will be 
among the novelties presented. 

Se <& 


Miss Annabel Adair will give an organ recital Thurs- 
day evening in the Broad Street Presbyterian Church. 


=e = 


Two talented young Columbus musicians, Irene Stett- 
ner, aged sixteen, and Harry, fourteen, have just been 
admitted to the Royal Conservatory of Leipsic. Herr 
Klengle will be Harry’s teacher, and until Reisenauer re- 
turns from his American tour Weidmeyer will instruct 
Irene. Mrs. Stettner accompanied her children to Leip- 
sic, a very proper thing to do with such young people. 

Se <= 

Miss Alice Turner, teacher of singing, late of the Royal 
Conservatory, London, will occupy the studio of the late 
Otto Engwerson on Saturdays. The first five days of the 
week are taken up at Otterbein College, Westerville. 


= = 


Alfred Rogerson Barrington’s vocal studio in the Y. M. 
C. A. Building was formally opened for the season on 
Monday evening, when the popular baritone gave a short 
song recital before an audience of some fifty invited 
guests. Songs by Frank Lambert, Hollander, Strauss and 
two from Mrs. Woodforde-Finden’s cycle of “Hindoo 


” 


Songs” were well done. 


ee << 


John A. Bendinger, baritone, is a new accession to the 
ranks of Columbus musicians, who will be warmly wel- 
comed as a singer and teacher, having opened a studio at 
26 South Third street. Mr. Bendinger has a beautiful, 
sympathetic, high baritone voice, which he uses with ad- 





mirable taste and intelligence. Mr. Bendinger has a fine 
repertory of art songs, oratorios and operatic arias. 


eS <= 


The musicale given for the benefit of the Diet Kitchen 
Association in the home of Mrs. John S. Morton, in East 
Town street, Thursday afternoon, was a pronounced suc- 
cess. The Beethoven number by Mrs. Christian Born 
and Franc Ziegler (violin and piano), Mrs. Charles Brad- 
field Morrey’s group of piano numbers, and the whole 
“Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg), arranged for violin, ’cello and 
piano, played by Mrs. Born, Franc Ziegler and Ferdinand 
Gardner, were done delightfully. The two songs, which 
are in the Ibsen drama, which Grieg has set for soprano 
voice, were exquisitely sung by Mrs. Born in their proper 
places in the suite, Evia May Smita. 








The People’s Symphony Club. 


HE directors of the People’s Symphony Concerts re- 
port widespread interest in the People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary Club. This club was organized last spring by 
F,. X. Arens. Its object is to acquaint its members with 
chamber music, classical song, piano, violin and ’cello 
literature, in short, with that class of music which by its 
nature is debarred from the programs of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts. There are to be six concerts of the 
Auxiliary Club on Friday evenings at Cooper Union 
Hall, the first of which occurs on November 13, with the 
Piano soli (a) Etude 25, No. 10, 
(b) Nocturne 9, No. 1, (c) Scherzo, op. 39 (Chopin); 
songs, (a) “Lascia chio piange” (Handel), (b) “Ich 
grolle nicht” (Schumann), (c) “Ungeduld” (Schubert) ; 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, op. 8 (Grieg); songs, (a) 
“Oh, That We Two Were Maying” (Nevin), (b) “Flower 
Fetters” (Willeby), (c) “Oh, for a Burst of Song” (Allit 
sen); Trio, for violin, piano and ’cello, op. 15 (Smetana) 
Mme. Grace Damain, contralto; Madame Cereseto, vio 
linist; Wesley Weyman, pianist; Louis Heine, 
This club is to be self supporting and self governing 
Annual dues, $1, entitling the holder to two admissions 
to the six concerts, thus reducing the price of each con- 
cert to about 8 cents. There are no single seats for sale. 
Applications for membership cards will be received at 
Ditson’s music store and at the office of the musical di- 
rector, 305 Fifth avenue. 


following program: 


cello 





Von Klenner Pupils in Choirs. 
FORTNIGHT ago Tue Musicat CourRIER men 
tioned some of the Von Klenner pupils who were 

making a career as teachers in the different States. To- 
day the text shall be Von Klenner pupils filling solo posi 
tions in church choirs in Greater New York and vicinity 
Mrs. Pauli-Schrader, soprano, is a soloist in the choir of 
the First Reformed Church at Yonkers. Miss Isabel 
Woodruff fills a similar place at the Congregational 
Church in Richmond Hill, L. I. Miss Ada Lohman, an- 
other soprano, has been re-engaged by the music com 
mittee of the Dutch Reformed Church at Jamaica, L. I 
Miss Lillie Welker, also a soprano, is the first singer in 
the choir at the Second Avenue Baptist Church (for- 
merly Baptist Tabernacle), Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué 
continues to hold her position as solo soprano at Zion 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn. 

Trinity Church, at Waterbury, Conn., one of the wealth 
iest parishes in the prosperous Connecticut town, has in- 
creased the salary of Mrs. Katherine Somers Bonn, in 
order to retain her services. Mrs, Bonn is a soprano. 
Miss Bessie Krupp is the leading singer as well as choir 
director at St. Mary’s Church, Tuxedo. 








Frane Ziegler, leader and first violin; Charles T. Howe, 





The 


(iuilmant Organ School 





NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 





It is important that Students intending to enter the School should enroll 
at the beginning of the term in order to gain the full advantages of the 


Course. 





34 WEST 121 ST., NEW YORK. 








Sema for Catalogue. 





LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 
Address 
RICHARD BYRON, 





Manager, 
301 West (39th Street, NEW YORK. 


PRESSON MILLER. 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone: 1360 COLUMBUS. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY. 


OMPOSITIONS by six members of the Manuscript 
Society were played and sung at the first meeting, 
held Monday night of last week at the Siegel-Cooper 
Auditorium. The program and the size and character 
of the audience indicate that the society has regained its 
former prestige. Carl Venth, chairman of the music 
committee; Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, chairman of 
the reception committee, and the gentlemen representing 
Siegel-Cooper provided a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 
Let the music receive first consideration 

The instrumental numbers included Hermann Spielter’s 
rrio for piano, violin and ’cello, performed by the com- 
poser and Carl Venth and G. O. Hornberger; two move- 
ments of a Sonata by S. Reid Spencer, played by the 
composer; an Etude Chromatique in G, by P. C. Lutkin, 
also played by Mr. Spencer; two movements—adagio and 
finale—of a quartet for two violins, viola and ‘cello, by 
Carl Venth, performed by the composer and Hjalmar 
von Dameck, Otto Wilhelm and G. O. Hornberger. The 
Spielter Trio has been published and played at public 
concerts. A review of the work appeared in THE Mus! 
CAL CourRIeR last season. Mr. Spielter’s Trio is one that 
musicians will want to hear. 

The Spencer composition, entitled by the composer 
Sonata Romantique in G, shows novel treatment of 
classic and romantic models The movements played 
were Allegretto Grazioso and a dainty Minuetto. It is 
the composer’s intention to complete the sonata by writ- 
ing a Scherzo and Theme with variations as a finale. Mr. 
Lutkin’s study proved one of the best things of the even- 
ing. The composer, a resident of Chicago, was fortunate 
in having his composition played for the first time in 
New York by so excellent a pianist as Mr. Spencer 

The Venth composition revealed some winsome quali 
ties, above all that spontaneity that in itself wins at a 
first hearing. Performed by four very accomplished mu 
sicians, it succeeded in making a marked impression 

Platon Brounoff and Ernest T. Carter, two New York 
members of the society, contributed the vocal numbers 
Three songs for contralto by Mr. Brounoff, “The Eyes 
and Heart,” “The Rose and the Thorn” and “The Clown’s 
Serenade,” were sung by Mrs. Jeanette Hughmann in 3 
sympathetic manner, the composer playing the accom 
paniments. The Brounoff songs are impassioned and in 
some things reflect the varied talents of the composer 
Miss Blanche Towle, soprano, sang Mr, Carter's two 
songs, “Telltales” and “I Think of You,” the latter with 
a violin obligato, played by Mr. Venth. Mr. Carter played 
the accompaniments. Miss Towle has a rich voice and 
liandsome presence, and her singing enhanced Mr. Carter's 
delightful songs. “I Think of You” aroused great ap- 
plause, and its repetition was requested. The composi- 
tions by Venth, Brounoff, Carter, Lutkins and Spencer 
were presented in manuscript form 

Mr. Hornberger, the ‘cellist, a newcomer here, played 
in admirable style Popper’s “Spanish Carneval,” with Mz 


Spielter at the piano. In the ensemble numbers also Mr 
Hornberger’s work added much to the artistic perform 
ances of the evening 

A reception and a dainty supper followed the music 


Some of the guests and members present were Mme 
Evans von Klenner, Miss Amy Fay, Mrs. Rollie Borden 
Low, Arthur Voorhis and Mrs. Voorhis, Dr. Penfield, Dr 
Henry G, Hanchett and Mrs. Hanchett, Mrs. Carl Venth, 
Mrs. Calvin Edwards Hull and Mrs. Hjalmar von 
Dameck. 





TWO LETTERS AND A TEACHER. 


(From the London Daily Mail.) 
Apert THEATRE, 
To the Editor of the Daily Mail 

Deak Sir—In the interests of a great art, may I ask the 
hospitality of your columns to give publicity to this letter? 

There are thousands today whose careers depend upon 
the human voice, and there are thousands who never real- 
ize it until from abuse, neglect and wrong use the organ 
ceases to perform its function. Then the whole of the 
voice dependent community implores assistance and seeks 
relief. Burnings, scrapings, periods of enforced silence, 
water cures—all have to be endured with more or less 
indifferent results; meanwhile the singer or speaker whose 
voice is failing is doomed to suffer, and very often to re 
tire 

Is it possible that in this age of science there exists no 
body of men who consider the subject worthy of special 
thought and special study? 

One of your countrymen has made a step forward in this 
direction, and while yet on British shores I want to testify 
as to its importance in the hope that others may follow 
his example. I owe the recovery of my voice to his mas 
terful understanding, and it is only right that the English 
public should know it. 

To them I need not disclose the name of the man whom 
Rome has elected a professor of her great academy; for 
my object it is sufficient to state my own case, which I 
hope may -encourage others to concentrate their energies 
on a subject which concerns the welfare of my own and 
many other professions. 

Yours truly, ELeonora Duse 
Since her last visit to London Signora Duse has had a 


great deal of trouble with her voice 


rhe pleasure that the restoration of her voice power 
has caused her English admirers will, of course, be inten 
sified by the knowledge that the gentleman to whom sh 

» successfully appealed is Henry Russell, a son of th 
author of “Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” He is the first of 
countrymen to be elected a professor of Santa Cecilia 


(From the London Morning Advertiser.) 
To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser 
Srr—In the interests of a great art may I ask the hos 
pitality of your columns to give publicity to this letter? 
There are thousands today whose careers depend upon 
the human voice, and there are thousands who neve: 
realize it until, from abuse, neglect and wrong use, th 


organ ceases to perform its function. Then the whole of 
the voice dependant community implores assistance and 
seeks relief 

Burnings, scrapings, periods of enforced silence, water 


cures—all have to be endured with more or less indiffer 
ent results; meanwhile the singer or speaker whose voice 
; failing is doomed to suffer and very often to retire 

Is it possible that in this age of science there exists n« 
body of men who consider the subject worthy of speci: 
thought and special study? One of your countrymen has 
made a step forward in this direction, and, while yet on 
British shores, I want to testify as to its importance, in 
the hope that others may follow his example 

I owe the recovery of my voice to his masterful under 
standing, and it is only right that the English public should 
know it. To them I need not disclose the name of the 
man whom Rome has elected a professor of her great 
academy. 

For my object it sufficient to state my own case, 
which I hope may encourage others to concentrate their 
energies on a subject which concerns the welfare of my 
own and many other professions. I an r, yours, & 

ELtronora Dust 


London, October 14 


The Englishman of whom the great actress speak 
such high terms is Henry Russell, who claims to bs 
only man who has ever attempted to train the voice in a 


scientific, physiological manner 
lay any instrument the first thing that 


In learning to p 


must be acquired is technic. In learning to play the piano 


the learner must be prepared to study until the hand is 
capable of working independently of the wrist, the fingers 
independently of the hand, and each finger independently 
of the others That the same thing applies equally to the 
human voice is the principle on which Mr. Russell has 
founded his great success as a trainer of that organ 

In consequence of this success an honor has been con 
ferred on. Mr. Russe | which has never before been con 
ferred upon an Englishman in his election to the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome. It must be borne in mind 
that this appointment is not as a professor of singing, but 
as a trainer of the human voice, in any capacity, to meet 
the requirements of a profession which makes special calls 


upon its use 


\ very striking example of the possibilities of his meth 
ods is shown by the case of a young American, Miss Alice 
Neilsen, whom Londoners will remember as recently play 
ing in the “Fortune Teiler,” at the Shaftesbury Theatré 
At that time her voice, though a pleasant one, was only up 
to the standard of the light opera in which she was play 
ing. She is now playing in grand opera at San Carlo, in 
Naples, and in Milan rhis is entirely the result of Mr 
Russell’s method of training. Ben Da ind Kennerley 
Rumford are also indebted in no small degree to Mr. Rus 
sell 

But there is no need to cite other examples with such a 


striking one before us. The great recovery of Duse’s voice, 





which had been admittedly failing, has surprised all who 
have heard her; and this great result | been achieved in 
about eight weeks makes the result still more wonderful 

Perhaps some English institute will be as public spirited 
as the Royal Academy of Rome, and so make it possible 
for us to keep such men as Mr. Russell at home 








FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF 


Dr. THEO LIERHAMMER 


THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE. 


Available for Musicales, Recitais and Concerts. 


January to April, 1904. 


“ Perhaps the only perfect Lieder singer heard in London.”—Morning Leader. 
“It is long since | heard any singing so full of poetry and insight "—Wor/d. . 
* A Lieder singer of rare excellence. More artistic sing’ got German songs is rarely heard here.”—7raza. 


“ Dr. Lierhammer's singing made quite a sensation by 1s 


nished art and excellent versatility.’’"— 7#mes. 


Under the Sole Direction of N. VERT, 9 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





AUGUSTA 


Tour of the Pacific Coast—October and November. 
Middie West—December. 
Other arrangements to be announced later. 


COTTLOW 


Menagement: HENRY WOLFSOHN,. 





EDMUND J. MYER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
32 Eest Twenty-third St., New York. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. Circular Sent Free. 





NEW YORK MUSIC STUDY. 
EF. Ww. RIEBSBER eS 


Accompanist. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER, 
Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
PIANO, ORGAN, HARIIONY INSTRUCTION. 
Special facilities for organ ractice. Cordensed course for 
teachers. Certificates awarded Nickets to principal concerts and 
recitals. Board secured, home privileges. Leipzig-Berlin Royal 
Conservatory methods. 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 
Residcace-Studio: 954 Eighth Avceuc, cor. 56th Street, New York. 
Teleph : 452 Columb 
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‘The Great 





CAS 





'Cellist. 
Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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Burraco, October 30, 1903. 


HE many friends of Henry W. Hill, organist 
of the Church of the Ascension, always enjoy 
any musicale which he arranges in Buffalo. 
His popularity as a musician and a teacher is 
not confined to this locality alone. The Olean 
Herald gave an interesting account of a 

he took a leading part in the pretty 





in which 


concert 
little town on the Alleghany River, and which was well 


Mr. Hill formerly taught in Olean, and made 
The program follows: 


attended. 
many friends there. 


Rates Oe Fe iis casccenGossauqindecssettdspucecedcin Mendelssohn 


Henry W. Hill. 


Eenvitetiom: 06 Che BMRGn a cdoes cccsrcevesecoecccspecced C. M. von Weber 
Miss Agnes Jones. 

POORER, WINNS WN ie sedccd dé cecsccwtscntsocncncserees Massenet 

W. L. Ostrom. 
Rn: SEO, Te BOI, sescsvceyutscdccccns coceteceseseus Schubert-Liszt 
Mr. Hill. 

FepeSRD GE FORMAN sooo 56. cd cdc careccdedernecestondccctreseses Allen 
Mrs, E. Bruce Ford. 

SRT ORIIOG, GBs. BBs 56 vicccceencewed bsendnstanisds ccedecctesevicees Chopin 


Miss Jones. 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and Delilah.Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Hill. 
es <S 


Fellows, who is the director of music at Dr. 
Gifford’s church, the Delaware Avenue Baptist, is a 
progressive man whose aim seems to be to have the 
church music as effective as the preaching. On Sunday 
morning the chorus sang “A National Pan.” The mu- 
was written by F. D. Bloomfield and the words by 
Walter Rice, both Buffalo men, so the song has 
a local Sousa’s Band played the music at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 


Harry J. 


sic 
Allen 
interest. 


es << 
With characteristic enterprise Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Davidson are early in the field, having given two public 
recitals on Monday and Tuesday evenings, October 26 
The programs follow: 
MONDAY EVENING. 
Tele fr-E Gat, GI ick ccscccccscpocdevcwacsctevaccsassesenes Reissiger 
(For piano, violin and ’cello.) 


and 27. 


Miss Long, Miss Thebaud and Mr. Knight. 
Violin, German Folsom. ..ccccsccccccccvcscccsccocssccccccvcccees Weiss 
Julian Merriss. 
Violin, Gorman PetmeGiese.cccccccctescsasconcescccoccoscosceses Weiss 
Simon Risman. 
Violin, Walls Boat FOU ecccscccvccctcvceccssssvcevesesesoseorne Gounod 
Miss Fenner. 
Violin, Etude in Double Stopping...........c..ceeceeeeesceee De Beriot 
Miss Dohn. 
Piano, Nocturne in E flat.. RédededGendedesveesebeeessdane Chopin 
Miss Berlin. 
Violin, Tarantelle, ...cccccccccsccoccsocecccosccsccsescessoscescoceoees Sitt 


. Marsh. 





RG, SRE NE Elo cc concesussaccsuarvewet cosesseueerenne Beethoven 
Miss Lacy 
rR CEM BEE Giiscelenssev cocsvbars sondecsbectopeeenben Beethoven 
Miss Cohen. 
Py Rs duveen ens eGnusaainennerewandveseentscedbeusetbase LeClair 
Miss Vanderburgh. 
Piano— 
POO cn id cbse ctedesdsenstiiertbessbecisitscguedibeeseeses Brassin 
Gavotte Rheubke 








WO, Se asidscdcnteetetionnschtbiussiwstnstindenie . Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Huerdler. 
WO, Tic cc ccaiescncccdpovesadnacnedeesensacésccoset D’ Ambrosio 
Miss Dorothy Smith 
WRG, TIN vo oso vedneccticicnndcctevesanaseeceesecssss D’ Ambrosio 
Mr. Heussler. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
Sonatine in D major, for piano and violin..............+..-+.S Schubert 
Miss Fairchild. 
Wiel, Vans Thal Tic teccscn cece csncévvctesscsovsese Hullweck 
Charles Dillon. 
Piano— 
The Poor Orphan, op. 68, No. 6........00000ee0eee+e+++-SChumann 
PEEL Dicancncndacatantavadencebtocpatsccseveeseeeenes Lynes 
Justine Dillon. 
Wi. TED... dcnnescsocncensantssesesotesenauseneciarscentese DeBeriot 
John Grabau. 
Viti, GOmeGs occ cvccvesccccsésccosovescesescescescesenevesseces Ries 


Miss Possel, 


Violin, Adagio Cee emer weer eeeeeeereesereseseeseee . .. Ries 
Mr. Holyoke 

Piamio, Ad Gem Petlatiecesccccccevcscccccscciscccsccesessscvsces Grieg 
Miss Howard 

Wi, TA icc scecnassdensscphvveeassccosssessinessetesesssaes Nevin 


Mr. Greenky. 
Violin, Abendlied...........sccccecsccccccsecsesees-Schumann-Joachim 
Miss Monroe. 





Piano— 
DOIEIIOD. sovncesccccnsccssocetovescaveseves Wideecdeesneweseas Grieg 
Prolude in D Gat... .cccecccvccccccscccccccccosees .. Whiting 
Miss Stanton. 
Visine, CRRRRIEE. oo ccccccsnceses a geaieetines .. Vitali 
Miss Burns. 
Violin, LaFolia, Variations............. ec sspetaensecesecudent Corelli 
Mr. Hoffmann. 
Piano, Fantasia in C mimor............seseeeeccvecsceesccesccees Mozart 
Mrs. Norman 
(With second piano part by Grieg.) 
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The Buffalo Orpheus is busily rehearsing the program 
for its first concert, December 7. The last two rehearsals 
have been conducted by Herman Schorcht, formerly of 
Weimar, and more recently of Christiania. I hear that 
he has impressed the Orpheus very favorably. He was for 
thirteen years an orchestra conductor in Christiania. The 
soloist at the first concert will be Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass, of New York, formerly of Buffalo, where his child- 
hood was spent while his father, the late Rev. Orlando 
Witherspoon, was rector of old St. John’s Church. 







I spent a delightful day this week in the lovely town 
of North Tonawanda, and found the musical people still 
talking about the recital of October 20, which the Tona- 
wanda Star characterizes as a piano recital par excellence. 
A two column article is decidedly eulogistic, the conclud 
ing paragraph stating that Mr. Cornell and his pupils are 
to be complimented upon the success of the event, which 
is recognized as the finest musical program ever given in 
the Twin Cities. 
eS es 

The Y. M. C. A, are giving a series of entertainments, 
one of which occurred last night—the John Thomas con- 
cert company, from Boston, consisting of John Thomas, 
humorist; Annie Webster Thomas, violinist, and Miss 
Clare Stone, pianist. 


eS & 
I had the pleasure of meeting John Skeen, a young 
Scotchman, who is organist of the North Tonawanda 


Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. Duncan Cameron 
is pastor. 

Mr. Skeen tells me that once a month he has a musical 
evening service, in which a chorus choir is a prominent 
feature, and usually the principal soloist comes down from 
Buffalo. The Rev. Duncan Cameron and his charming 
wife are very fond of good music, and do all in their 
power to promote a love for it, not only among the mem 
bers of the congregation, but among Tonawandians gen- 
erally, lending their valuable assistance in making all mu 
sical entertainments a success. 


Sse & 


On Tuesday night, October 27, more than 100 active 
members of the Buffalo Orpheus attended an enthusiastic 
meeting, and unanimously elected Herman Schorcht, of 
Weimar, leader, to succeed John Lund, for the ensuing 
year. 

The new director, Herman Schorcht, was born in Stadt- 
Sulza, near Weimar, in 1865. After the usual education in 
the public schools, he entered the Grand Ducal School of 
Orchestra and Opera in Weimar, where he studied with 
such celebrities as Professor Mueller-Hartung, General 
Director of Music Dr. Edward Lessen, and later Dr. Franz 
Liszt. Having received the Liszt scholarship of this school 
of music, he was enabled to continue his studies in Italy. 

In June, 1884, he made his début in Weimar as con 
ductor of operas with Kreutzer’s celebrated work, “Das 
Nachtlager von Granada.” He continued in Weimar as 
teacher of the piano and director of the operatic produc- 
tions at the Grand Ducal School of Music until 1886, at 
which time he accepted the position as conductor of the 
orchestra at the Stadt Theater (theater of the municipal- 
ity) at Metz, the capital of German Lorraine. In 1887 he 
was engaged at the Court Theater at Sondershausen; from 
1889 to 1891 he served as director of the chorus and the 
orchestra at the Stadt Theater at Leipsic, under Arthur 
Nickisch and Emil Paur. 

In 1891 he accepted the position as leader of the Tivoli 
Symphony Orchestra at Christiana, the capital of Norway, 
being chosen from a list of 107 applicants. Here he 
founded the Norsk Opera (Norwegian Opera) in 1808, 
being its director and first conductor until January 1, 1903. 

Herr Schorcht was also productive as composer, having 
written such works as “Der Wilderer” (“The Poacher”), 
a one act opera; “Die Welfenbraut” (“The Bride of the 
Guelph”), an opera in three acts; the “Fram” cantata in 
honor of F. Nansen, on the occasion of this great ex- 
plorer’s return from his search for the north pole; the 
“Jubilee” cantata at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
reign of King Oscar, of Sweden and Norway. 

VirGINIA KEENE. 
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David Bispham’s Recital. 
AVID BISPHAM is to give a song recital in Men 
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Hore: Cecit, Lonpon, ) 

October 24, 1903. § 
HE season of Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
which came to an end on Friday evening, must 
be reckoned as one of the most successful that 
Mr. Wood has given. 


of the nine weeks the programs have reached 


Throughout the whole 





an unusually high level, and as an educational 
factor their value has proved inestimable. As has always 
been the case, the evenings of Mondays and Wednesdays 
have been devoted to Wagner and Tschaikowsky, and Fri 
days to Beethoven and Mozart, resepctively, and at these 
concerts Mr. Wood has played not only the best known of 
these composers’ works, but also many of those which have 
been somewhat overlooked during recent years and which 
very well deserved revival. The concerts of Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays are described as popular, and 
the programs of these concerts have given evidence of the 
excellent taste possessed by the Queen’s Hall audiences 
The names of Strauss, Wagner and Beethoven have figured 
largely in them, and it would be difficult to point to a 
single program to which the most discriminating of mu 
sicians could well have taken exception. 

Furthermore, Mr. Wood has made his programs doubly 


1 


interesting by producing novelty after novelty on the popu- 
lar evenings. It was, of course, not to be expected that 
every one of the thirty or forty new works would prove 
a work of genius, and it cannot be denied that we should 
have suffered no very serious loss if some of them had 
never been rescued from oblivion. But a very fair percent 
age of them proved thoroughly interesting, and Mr. Wood's 


labors reaped their due reward 


ce 


English composers, in particular, have good cause to be 
grateful to the Queen’s Hall conductor, for they have few 
champions who are so devoted to their interests. Some of 

1e English novelties have, it must be confessed, proved not 
a little dull. But others of them have proved very well 
worth a hearing, notably a symphony by Cyril Scott, one 
of the best of the novelties by any composer produced 


during | this” Pre menade ason. Mr. Wood is giving the 





LD 


native writer a chance which he has long been needing 
Up to the present he has had no encouragement to attempt 
work of an ambitious character, for he has known only too 
well that his symphonies, his concertos and his symphonic 
poems were doomed to remain in the obscurity of his desk 
It was small wonder, therefore, if he contented himself 
with producing those cheap ballads which he knew would 
obtain a hearing, and shirked the labor of writing sympho- 
nies which would never be produced and concertos which 
he was doomed never to hear. Even if no single one of 
the English novelties produced during this season had been 
worth hearing we would have welcomed their inclusion 
in the Queen’s Hall programs, because the mere knowl 
edge that it is possible to obtain a hearing for their more 
ambitious works at an important concert must have a very 
salutary effect upon our native musicians. They now know 
that a concerto will have a better chance of performance at 
the Queen’s Hall than a suite; that a symphony is more 
acceptable to Mr. Wood than a song, and they are, in con 
sequence, encouraged to-do their best. The fruits of Mr 
Wood’s labors will be more noticeable in five years’ time 
sowing the seed; 


than now. He is at present occupied 


he will reap the crop later, and we may confidently hope 


that the crop will repay him for his trouble. 
eS <= 


The most important novelty of the week, Gustav 
Mahler’s first symphony, has given rise to a curious diver 
gence of opinion. Many critics have ridden rough shod 
over the unfortunate work and have failed to find any 
trace of beauty in it from beginning to end. It seems to 
me, however, that, though it undoubtedly has its faults, it 
hardly deserves the very hard words to which it has been 
treated. It certainly is a little long winded, and it cer 
tainly contains some ineffective passages, but, after all, it 
was written before Mahler’s genius had attained to any 
thing approaching maturity, and perfection is seldom 
looked for and still more seldom found in a first sym 
phony. Mahler evidently set out with the idea of depict 
ing life in the open air, not so much by realism—the note 


»f the cuckoo and an occasional flourish on the horns are 


And he certainly has succeeded in creating an atmosphere 
with remarkable skill. Even at this early stage of his 
career he was evidently a master of the art of orchestral 
coloring, and many of his effects are highly ingenius and 
exceedingly effective The second movement, a scherzo 
with a fascinating trio, is no less delightful, but after this 
it must be confessed that the symphony breaks down a 
little. The slow movement, in theme and treatment, bears 
an unfortunate resemblance to that friend of our child 
hood, “Three Blind Mice,” and the solemnity which was 
supposed to characterize this movement was, in conse 
quence, conspicuous by its absence. But quite apart from 
this, the movement is not dignified or particularly interest- 
ing. The Finale contains some excellent passages, but, 
like most modern composers, Mahler considered it neces- 
sary to introduce much of the material the previous 
movements, with rather unhappy results. The movement 
is both unduly long and rather scrappy, and in spite of the 
ingenuity of the workmanship it fails to hold the atten- 
tion. The climax, too, is somewhat cheap and noisy, and 
the end of the movement does not leave a very pleasant 
impression on the mind. But, in spite of its failings, the 
symphony contains some excellent stuff, and we should 
very much like to hear some of Mahler’s more recent 
productions. 
eS = 

Kubelik’s recital, it need hardly be said, attracted an 
enormous audience to the Queen’s Hall on Saturday after 
noon, and at the end of the concert the platform was, as 
members of the audience who 
Kubelik, how 
ever, with a propriety eminently becoming in a newly mar 
contented himself 


usual, besieged with fair 
were anxious to shake the violinist’s hand 


ried man, refused their advances, and 
with playing a few encores. The rest of the program in 
cluded Schiitt’s First Suite, in which he was joined by 
Miss Katherine Goodson, a concerto of Vieuxtemps and 
ll of which he did full justice. 
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the usual show pieces, to < 


= 
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The visits of Sefior Sarasate to London are now few 
and far between, but absence only makes the heart grow 
fonder, and St. James’ Hall was packed with a most en- 
thusiastic audience for his first recital on Monday after 
noon. His powers seem by no means to have waned since 
he last appeared here, and the rare beauty of his tone 
and great charm of his playing were as ntarked as ever 
n Schubert’s Fantasia, in which he was, of course, 
joined by Mme. Berthe Marx, a transcription of one of 
Chopin’s nocturnes, and some small pieces of his own. 


se 
v= i 


The only other concert of note which has taken place 
during the present week was that given by Miss Polyxena 
Fletcher and Jean Gérardy at St. James’ Hall on Wednes- 


1 


lay evening. There is no violoncellist of the day who is 
} 


the equal of Gérardy, for he combines in a unique degree 
the powers of a virtuose and an artist. His playing of 
transcriptions of Bach’s air for the G string, a “Slumber 
Song,” of Schubert, and an air of Pergolesi, was wholly 
delightful, while he was no less successful in Saint-Saéns’ 


Sonata in C minor, in which he was associated with Miss 
Fletcher, who is a conscientious and clever if not a very 
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{THe Musicat Courter is publishing as a serial in three 
sections the “Parsifal’’ text from a number of 
sources and compiled in accordance with metric applica- 
tion. There are many versions of these English “Parsifal” 
translations. Some of them are better than others. Alto- 
gether, it is a difficult task to transplant Wagner’s archaic 
German text a readable, soluble English. This text 
can be used for the performance and by visitors who go 
to Bayreuth to hear “Parsifal,”” who will thus be enabled 
to study the text before each act of the opera, for in the 
Festspielhaus in Bayreuth the work is done in German, 
and nothing can be read during the performance because 
the auditorium is dark. Most of those who attend the 
“Parsifal” performance in New York, if the work be given 
here, will not be interested in the text. Those who know 
“Parsifal” know the text already, but to those who do not 
know the text now, the work itself is of no consequence 
whenever or wherever it is to be given.—EprTor. ] 


taken 


into 


CHARACTERS. 
AMFORTAS. 
TITUREL. 
GURNEMANZ. 
PARSIFAL. 
KLINGSOR. 
KUNDRY. 

and Esquires. 

Maidens. 

The scene is laid first in the domain and in the castle 
of the Grail’s keepers, ‘“Monsalvat,” the country in the 
character of the northern mountains of Gothic Spain, after- 
ward in Klingsor’s magic castle on the southern slope of 
the mountains, supposed to face Arabian Spain. The 
costume of the Knights and Esquires resembles that of the 


Knights of the Grail Klingsor’s Fairy 


same 


Templars, white tunic and mantle; instead of the red 
cross, however, a soaring dove is represented on scutcheon 
and mantle. 
ACT f. 
A forest, shadowy and impressive, but not gloomy. Rock- 
strewn ground \ glade in the middle. L. rises the 


way to the Grail’s castle. The ground sinks in the 
middle at back to a low lying forest lake. Day dawn 
Gurnemanz (an old but vigorous man) and two 


Esquires (tender youths) are ensconced asleep under 
a tree. From L., as if from the castle, rises the 
solemn morning reveille of trombones 
Gurnemanz (waking and shaking the Esquires) 
Hey! Ho! Wood keepers twain! 
Sleep keepers I deem ye! 
At least be moving with morning! 
(The two Esquires spring up, and then immediately sink 
on their knees again, ashamed.) 
Hear ye the Now thank the Lord 
That ye are called in time to hear it. 
(He also falls on his knees with them; they offer up a 
silent morning prayer together; when the trombones 


call? 


have 
Now up, young vassals; see to the bath; 
"Tis wait there for our monarch: 
Already I behold approach 
his litter bed. 
Two Knights enter from the castle.) 
Hail, both! How goes Amfortas’ health? 
He craves today his bath right early: 
The simple that Gawaine 
With craft did for him, 
I’m hopeful it hath brought relief? 


ceased they rise again.) 
time te 


Runners before 


(Tz k 


bravest win 





The Text of “Parsifal.’’ 





First Knight— 
Thou knowest all and still canst hope? 
With keener smart than before 
Full soon his pain returned: 
Sleepless from strong oppression, 
His bath he bade us to prepare. 
Gurnemanz (drooping his head sorrowfully)— 
Fools are we, alleviation seeking, 
When but one salve relieves him! 
For ev'ry simple, ev’ry herb we search 
And hunt wide through the world, 
When helps but one thing— 
And but one man. 
First Knight— 
Expound us that? 
Gurnemanz (evasively)— 
See to the bath! 
First Esquire (as he turns away toward the back with 
the second Esquire looking off R.)— 
Behold yon frenzied horsewoman! 
Second Esquire— 
Hey! 
The mane of the devil’s mare flyeth madly! 
First Knight— 
Aye! Kundry ’tis. 
Second Knight— 
With news she surely cometh? 
First Esquire— 
The mare is tottering 
Second Esquire— 
Did she fly through air? 
First Esquire— 
Now lowly she grovels 
Second Esquire 
Mark her mane that brushes the moss 
First Knight— 
The wild witch has swung herself off. 
(Kundry rushes in hastily, almost reeling. Wild garb 
fastened up high; girdle of snakeskin hanging long, 
black hair flowing in loose locks; dark brownish red 
complexion, piercing black eyes, sometimes wild and 
blazing, but usually fixed and glassy. She hurries to 


Gurnemanz and presses upon him a small crystal 
flask.) 
Kundry— 
Here, take it !—Balsam! 
Gurnemanz— 
Whence comes this? 
Kundry— 
From farther hence than thy thought can guess; 
If this balsam fail, 


Arabia bears 
Nought else that can give him ease—- 
Ask no farther! I am weary. 

(She throws herself on the ground. A train of Esquires 
and Knights appears L., bearing and attending the 
litter in which Amfortas lies stretched out. Gurne- 
manz immediately turns away from Kundry toward 
the newcomers.) 

Gurnemanz (while the procession is entering )— 
He comes: by faithful servants carried— 
Alas! How can mine eyes have power 
To see, in manhood’s stately flower, 

This sov’reign of the stanchest race 
To stubborn sickness made a slave! 
(To the Esquires.) 






Hark, 


Be heedful! 
(They stop and set down the litter.) 
Amfortas (raising himself slightly) 


your master groans 


‘Tis well! My thanks! Remain awhile 
From madd’ning tortured nights 
Fair morn to woods invites: 
Sure even me 
The lake’s pure wave will freshen; 
My pain will flee 
And tortured nights’ oppression 
Gawaine!! 
First Knight— 
Sire, Gawaine waited not 
For, when the healing herb, 
Whose gain such toil hath needed, 
Did disappoint thy hopes, 
He to another search in haste proceeded 
Amfortas— 
Unordered? May he be requited 
For slighting thus the Grail’s commands! 
O woe to him, whom foes ne'er frighted, 
If he should fall in Klingsor’s hands! 
Let none my feelings henceforth harry; 
For him, the promised one, I tarry 
“By pity ‘lightened.” 
Was'’t 
Gurnemanz— 


not so 


‘Twas so thou said’st to us 
Amfortas 

“The guileless Foo 

To me he doth 


Might I as Death but hail him! 


' 
unveil him, 


Gurnemanz 


But first behold: accord to this a trial 
(He hands him the flask.) 
Amfortas (regarding it)— 
From whence this wondrous looking flask? 
Gurnemanz 
‘Twas brought for thee from Araby afar 


Amfortas— 
Who went to win it? 
Gurnemanz 
"Twas she, yon woman wild 
Kundry! come! 
(She 


Up, 
rejuses.) 
Amfortas 
Thou, Kundry? 
Mak’st me again thy debtor 
Thou restless, fearful maid? 
Then! 
Thy balsam, I will even try 
In gratitude for thy good service 


Kundry— 


No thanks! Ha ha! What will it help thee? 
No thanks. Go, go! Thy bath! 

(Amfortas gives the sign to proceed; the procession dis 
appears toward the valley. Gurnemanz, sadly looking 
after, and Kundry still crouching on the ground, re 
main. Esquires pass to and fro.) 


Third Esquire (a young man) 


Hey! Thou there! 
Why liest thou thus like a savage beast? 
Kundry 
Are not beasts here safe and sacred? 


Third Esquire— 
Aye, but if thou art so, 
We know not for certain yet. 
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Fourth Esquire (also a young man.)— 
With her enchanted drugs, I ween, 
She'll bring destruction soon to our Master. 
Gurnemanz 
Hm! Hath she done harm to ye? 
When all are sore perplext 
For ways to send tidings to distant lands, 
Where warrior brethren are battling, 
Their whereabouts scarcely known 
Who, ere ye are even resolved, 
Starts and dashes thither and back, 
The charge fulfilling with faith and knack? 
She needs ye not, she’s nigh you ne’er, 
Nought common hath she with you; 
But when ye need help in danger time, 


She breathes the breath of zeal through your ranks, 


And never wants a word of thanks. 
If only thus she harm ye, 
It need not so much alarm ye 
Third Esquire— 
She hates us, though 
See there, how hellishly she looks at us! 
Fourth Esquire— 
’Tis a Pagan, sure; a sorceress 
Gurnemanz 
Yea, under a curse she may have been: 
Here now’s her home, 
Renewed become, 
That of her sins she may be shriven 
From former life yet unforgiven, 
Seeking her shrift by such good actions 
As advantage all our knightly factions 
Sure she does well in working thus: 
Serves herself and also us 
Third Esquire— 
Then is it not surely her fault 
So much distress hath come on us? 
Gurnemanz— 
Aye, when she often strayed afar from us 
Then broke misfortune ever in 
I long have known her now; 
But Titurel knew her yet longer: 
When he yon castle consecrated, 
He found her sleeping in this wood 
All stiff, rigid, like death 
Thus I myself did find her lately 
Just when the trouble came on us 
Which yonder miscreant beyond the mountain 
Se shamefully did bring about 
(To Kundry.) 
Hey, thou! Hearken and say: 
Where wert thou wandering around 


? 


When our commander lost the spear 
(Kundry is silent.) 
Wherefore didst thou not help us then? 
Kundry— 
I never help. 
Fourth Esquire— 
She says’t herself 
Third Esquire— 
If she’s so true and void of fear, 
Then send her to search for the missing spear 
Gurnemanz (gloomily) 
That is quite diff’rent! 
’Tis denied to all 
(With deep emotion.) 
O, wounding, wonderful 
And hallowed spear! 
I saw thee swayed 
By th’ unholiest hand! 
When thus equipped, Amfortas, all too bold one, 
Who could thine arm be staying 
Th’ enchanter from essaying? 
While near the walls, from us the king was ta’en: 





RAFAEL 


A maid of fearful beauty turned his brain. 
He lay bewitched, her form enfolding, 
The spear no longer holding; 
A deathly cry! I rushed anigh; 
But laughing, Klingsor fled before; 
The sacred spear away he bore 
I fought to aid the flying king’s returning; 
A fatal wound, though, in his side was burning 


ch s¢ 


That wound it is which none may make t 
Third Esquire— 
Thou knewest then Klingsor? 


Gurnemanz (to the first and second Esquires who come 


from the lake) 
How fares the king now? 
Second Esquire 
Refreshed by 's bath 
First Esquire— 
The balsam soothes the smart 
Gurnemanz (after some silence) 
That wound it is which none may make to clos¢ 
Third Esquire— 
But look ye now, father, I'd like to know: 
Thou knewest Klingsor; how was that so? 

(The third and fourth Esquires have now seated them 
selves at Gurnemanz’s feet; the other two do like 
wise.) 

Gurnemanz— 
Titurel, the pious lord, 
He knew him well; 
For, when the savage foe with craft and might 
The true believers’ kingdom rended 
Anon to him, in midst of holy night 
The Saviour’s messengers descended 
The sacred Cup, the vessel pure, unstainéd, 
Which at the Last Passover Feast He drainéd, 
Which at the Cross received His holy blood, 
With eke the Spear that shed the sacred flood, 
These signs and tokens of a worth untold 

The angels gave into our monarch’s hold 

A house he builded for the holy things 
Ye, who their service have attained to 


By paths no sinners ever gained 
Yet know ‘tis but permitted 
The pure to be admitted 
"Mid those the Grail’s divinely magic power 
With strength for high salvation’s work doth dower 
He whom you named had therefore been deniec 
Klingsor—however long and hard he tried 
Far in yon valley then he found asylum; 
For over there ‘tis rankest Pagan land 
I ne’er found out what sin he had committed 
Absolved he now would be, yea holy even 
Unable in himself to stifle thoughts of evil, 
He set to work with guilty hand 
Resolved to gain the Grail’s command; 
But with contempt was by its guardian spurned 
Wherefore in rage hath Klingsor surely learn’d 
How by the damnable act he wrought 
An infamous magic might be taught; 
Which now he’s found: 

The waste he hath transformed to wondrous gardens 
Where women bide, of charms infernal; 
Thither he seeks to draw the Grail’s true wardens 

To wicked joys and pain eternal 
Those who are lured find him their master: 
To many happens such disaster 
When Titurel decayed in manhood’s power 
And with the regal might his son did dower 
Amfortas gave himself no rest, 
But sought to quell this magic pest; 
The sequel ye have all been told; 
The spear is now in Klingsor’s hold 
Even the holy it can cleave asunder: 


The Grail already he counts as his plunder. 


(During the above Kundry has several times turned round 
quickly in angry unrest.) 


Fourth Esquire— 








Behooves us then that spear soon to reclaim 
Third Esquire 
Ha! he who could would get bot! y and fame 
Gurnemanz (after a stile? 
ne pl dere iry 
r is | Amf 1 
y | T i Y T¢ 
A] ] e tr G floated 
acred pl I 
From lips d ‘ ‘ 
| ese W rds wi ) t y ¢ ( be n¢ d 
By pity g 
A guil I 
WM f 
\f ¢ en 
The four Esquires with deep awe repeat the racular 
words From the la me rics and exclamations 
of the ) 
Knights and Esquires 
Woe! Hi rror! Hoho! 
Up! Who is the culprit 
(Gurnemanz and th four Esquires start up and turn 
round in alarm 1 wild swan flutters feebly from 
ver the lake, strives to keep up, and 
dying to the ground. Meanwhile: ) 


(,urnemanz 
What is ’t? 


First Esquire 
Second Esquire 
Third Esquire 


Fourth Esquire 
It hath been woundec 
Other Esquires (rushing on from the lake) 
Ha! Horror! Woe! 


Gurnemanz 





Who s wan 
Second Knight (advancing) 
The king esteer i it i } ippy t ken 
When over the ke it circled aloft 
The le \ ] ‘ 
M ‘ , Par ) 
! He ! H e€ weapon 
t W 
(51 / Par 
Is’t t hat dealt \ eathblow 
Parsifal 
For sure; in flight I 
Gurneman 
This thou hast done? And hast no sorrow for thy 
deed ? 
The Esquires 
Punish the culprit! 
Gurneman 
Unconceived f fact! 
Couldst thou d ler? Here in holy forests 
Whose quiet peace o’ reads thy patl 
The beasts around, didst thou not find them tame? 
Were they not friendly and fond? 


From the branches what warbled the birds to thee? 
How harmed thee that goodly swan? 
To look for his mate he flew aloft, 
With her to hover over the lake, 
Thus consecrating for us the health giving bat! 
Thou didst not revere, but lusted for 


A wild puerile shot of the bow 


He was our jov: what is he to thee? 
ick ; 
(Continued on page 18.) 


Here behold '!—thvy arrow str 
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(Continued from page 17.) 
There stiffens his blood; hang pow’rless the pinions, 
The snowy plumage darkly besplashed, 
Extinguished his eye; mark’st thou its look? 
Art thou now conscious of thy trespass? 
(Parsifal has listened to his words with increasing atten- 
tion; he now breaks his bow and casts his arrows 
away.) 
Say, boy? Perceivest thou thy heinous sin? 
(Parsifal draws his hand across his eyes.) 
How couldst thou have acted thus? 
Parsifal 
I knew not ‘twas wrong. 
Gurnemanz— 
Whence comest thou? 
Parsifal— 
I do not know. 
Gurnemanz— 
Who is thy father? 
Parsifai— 
I do not know. 
Gurnemanz— 
Who bade thee wander this way? 
Parsifal— 
I know not. 
Gurnemanz— 
Thy name then? 
Parsifal— 
I once had many, 
But now I know not one of them. 
Gurnemanz— 
Thou know’st not anything? 
(Aside.) 
A dolt so dull 
I never found, save Kundry here. 
assembled in still 


have greater 


numbers.) 


(To the Esquires who 
Now go 
Nor leave the king in his bath alone! Help. 
(The Esquires lift up the swan reverently and bear tt 
away toward the lake.) 
Gurnemanz (turning again to Parsifal)— 
Now say! Nought know’st of all I have asked thee; 
Declare then what thou know’st: 
Of something must thou have knowledge. 
Parsifal 
I have a mother; Heart’s Affliction she’s hight: 
The were our 





woods and the waste of moorlands 
abc de 
Gurnemanz— 
Who gave thee that weapon? 
Parsifal 
I made it myself, 
To drive the savage eagles from the forest. 
Gurnemanz— 
But eagle-like seem’st thyself, and well descended: 
Why did thy mother not teach thee 
Manlier weapons to handle? 
(Parsifal remains silent.) 
Kundry (who, still crouching by the wood, has glanced 
sharply at Parsifal, now breaks in with hoarse tones)— 
Bereft of father his mother bore him, 
For in battle perished Gamuret: 
From like untimely hero’s death 
To save her offspring, strange to arms 
She reared him a witless fool in deserts 
What folly! 
(She laughs.) 
Parsifal (who has listened with sharp attention) 
Aye, and once along the hem of the wood, 
Most noble beasts bestriding, 
Passed by men all a-glitter; 
Fain had I been like them; 
With laughter they galloped away 
Now I pursue, but cannot as yet o’ertake them; 
Through deserts I've wandered, o'er hill and dale; 
Oft fell the night, then followed day: 





My bow was forced to defend me 
’Gainst the wolves and mighty peoples. 
Kundry (warmly)— 
Yes, caitiffs and giants fell to his might; 
The fierce-striking boy brings fear on their spirits. 
Parsifal— 
Who feareth me, say? 
Kundry— 
The wicked. 
Parsifal— 
Those who attacked me, were they then bad? 
(Gurnemanz laughs.) 
Who is good? 
Gurnemanz (earnestly)— 
Thy dear mother, whom thou forsookest, 
And who for thee must now mourn and grieve. 
Kundry— 
She grieves no more; for his mother is dead. 
Parsifal (in fearful alarm)— 
Dead? What, my mother?—who says so? 
Kundry— 
I rode along and saw her dying; 
Poor fool, she sent thee her blessing. 
(Parsifal springs upon Kundry, raging, and seizes her by 
the throat.) 
Gurnemanz (holding him back)— 
Insensate stripling! Outrage again? 
What harm has she done? She speaks the truth 
For Kundry lies not, and much has seen. 

(After Gurnemanz has released Kundry, Parsifal stands 
a while as if turned to stone; then he is seized with a 
violent trembling.) 

Parsifal— 
I—am fainting! 

(Kundry has hastily sprung to a brook, brings water now 
in a horn, sprinkles Parsifal with some and then gives 
him to drink.) 

Gurnemanz— 
’Tis well! Thus has the Grail directed: 
He ousteth ill who doth give for it good. 
Kundry (sadly turning away)— 
1 do no goud thing; but rest I long for. 

(While Gurnemanz is atlending te Parsifal with fatherly 
care, Kundry, unperceived by them, crawls toward a 
thicket.) 

But rest, but rest! Alas, I’m weary! 

Slumber !—Oh, would that none might wake me! 
(Starting timidly.) 

No! I'll sleep not! Terror grips me. 

(She gives a suppressed cry and falls into a violent trem- 
bling; then she lets her arms drop powerless, and her 
head sinks low, and staggers a little farther.) 

Vain to resist! The time has come. 
Slumber—slumber—: I must. 

(She sinks duwn behind the thicket and is seen no more 
A stir is perceived down by the lake, and the train of 
Knights and Esquires with the litter passes back home- 
ward at back.) 

Gurnemanz— 
From bathing comes the king again; 
High stands the sun now: 
Let me to the holy Feast then conduct thee; 
For—an thou ’rt pure, 
Surely the Grail will feed and refresh thee 

(He has gently laid Parsifal's arm on his own neck, and, 
supporting his body with his arm, leads him slowly 
along. 

Parsifal— 
What is the Grail? 

Gurnemanz— 

I may not say: 
But if to serve it thou be bidden, 
Knowledge of it will not be hidden. 
And lo!— 

Methinks I know thee now indeed: 
No earthly road to it doth lead, 





By no one can it be detected 
Who by itself is not elected. 
Parsifal— 
I scarcely move— 
Yet swiftly seem to run. 
Gurnemanz— 
My son, thou seest 
Here Space and Time are one. 

(Gradually, while Parsifal and Gurnemanz appear to walk, 
the scene changes imperceptibly from L. to R. The 
forest disappears; a door opens in rocky cliffs and 
conceals the two; they are then seen again in sloping 
passages, which they appear to ascend. Long sus- 
tained trombone notes softly swell, approaching peals 
of bells are heard. At last they arrive at a mighty 
hall, which loses itself overhead in a high vaulted 
dome, down from which alone the light streams in. 
From the heights above the dome comes the increas- 
ing sound of chimes.) 





































































































Gurnemanz Parsifal, who stands spell- 
bound)— 
Now give good heed, and let me see, 
If thou'rt a Fool and pure, 
What wisdom thou presently canst secure 
(At each side in the background a large door opens. From 
the R. enter slowly the Knights of the Grail in solemn 
procession, and range themselves, during the following 
chorus, by degrees at two long covered tables which 
are placed endways toward the audience, one on each 
Only cups— 


(turning to 


side, leaving the middle of the stage free 
no dishes—stand on them.) 
The Knights of the Grail— 
The Holy Supper duly 
Prepare we day by day, 
As on that last time truly 
The soul it still may stay. 
Who lives to do good deeds 
This Meal for ever feeds; 
The Cup his hand may lift 
And claim the purest gift 
Voices of Younger Men (coming from the mid-height of 
the hall) 
As anguished and lowly 
His life stream’s spilling 
For sinners He did offer, 
For the Saviour holy 
With heart free and willing 
My blood I now will proffer. 
His body, given our sins to shrive, 
Through death becomes in us alive 
Boys’ Voices (from the summit of the dome)— 
His love endures, 
The dove upsoars, 
The Saviour’s sacred token 
Take the wine red 
For you ‘twas shed; 
Let Bread of Life be broken 
(Through the opposite door Amfortas ts brought in on has 
litter by Esquires and serving brethren; before him 
march boys who bear a shrine draped in a purple-red 
cloth. This procession wends to the centre of the 
background, where, overhung by a canopy, stands a 
On this Amfortas is placed; before it 
table, on which 


raised couch 
stands an altar-like, 
the boys place the shrine, still covered 
When the song is ended and the Knights have all 
taken their seats there is a long pause and silence. 
From the distant back is heard, from an arched niche 
behind Amfortas’ throne, 
old) 
Titurel— 
My son Amfortas! Art at thy post? 
( Silence.) 


longish marble 


as from a grave, the voice of 


Shall I again look on the Grail and quicken? 
( Silence.) 
Must I perish, unguided by my Saver? 


Amfortas (in an outburst of painful desperation)— 
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Woe’s me! Woe, alas, the pain! 
My father, oh! once again 
Assume the office thou! 
Live on! Live and let me perish. 
Titurel— 
Entombed I live still, by the Grace of God; 
Too feeble am I now to serve Him: 
In works for Him thy guilt efface! 
Uncover the Grail! 
Amfortas (restraining the boys)— 
No! Leave it unrevealed! Oh! 
May no one, no one know the anguish dire 
Awaked in me by that which raptures ye! 
What is the wound and all its torture wild, 
’Gainst the distress, the pangs of hell, 
In this high post—accurst to dwell !— 
Woeful inheritance on me presséd, 
I, only sinner ’mid the blesséd, 
The holy house to guard for others 
And pray for blessings upon my purer brothers! 
Oh chast’ning—chast’ning dire! descended 
From—ah! the Almighty One offended. 
For grace and for compassion yearning 
My panting heart is riven; 
In deepest soul’s repentance burning 
By Him to be forgiven 
The hour is nigh 
The ray descends upon the vessel divine— 
The veil is raised, 
Ihe sacred stream that in the crystal flows 
With strength and radiant lustre glows; 
3y this delight but filled with anguish sore, 


The heavenly fount of blood 





Into my. heart I feel to pour; 
My own life current’s iniquitous flood 
In delirious flight 
Backward within me rushes 
Toward the world where sin has might 
With wildest dread it gushes 
Again it forces the door 
From which now the stream doth pour, 
Here through the wound—like His ‘tis here, 
Inflicted by a stroke of that same spear 
As in our Redeemer, the selfsame place, 
From which with tears of blood burning 
The Son of Man wept over man’s disgrace 
With sacred pity yearning 


And from which in me, in this sacred mountain, 





j 
While holding high gifts beyond measure— 


Our redemption’s healing treasure 
The hot and sinful blood doth surge, 
Ever renewed from my yearnings’ fountain, 
Which no expiation yet can purge 
Have mercy! Have mercy! 
God of pity, oh! have mercy! 
Take all I cheri h, 
Give me but healing, 
That pure I may perish, 
Holiness feeling 
(He sinks back as if unconscious.) 
Boys’ Voices (from the dome) 
“By pity ‘lightened, 
The guileless Fool— 
Wait for him, 
My chosen tool” 
Knights (softly) 
[hus came to thee the fiat 
Wait on in hope 
¥ ' 


ll thy duty now! 





Titurel’s Voice— 
Uncover the Grail 

(Amfortas has again raised himself in silence. The boys 
uncover the golden shrine, take out of it the “Grail” — 
an antique crystal cup—from which they also take a 

wering and set it before Amfortas.) 
Titurel’s Voice 
The Blessing! 

(While Amfortas devoutly bows himself in silent prayer 
before the cup, an increasing gloom spreads in the 
room.) 
30oys (from the dome)-- 

“Take and drink my blood; 
Thus be our love remembered! 
Take my body and eat: 

Do this and think of me!” 


(A blinding ray of light shoots down from above upon the 
cup, which glows with increasing purple lustre. Am- 
fortas, with brightened micn, raises the “Grail” aloft 
and waves it gently about on all sides. Since the com- 
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ing of the dusk all have sunk upon their knees, and 
now cast their eyes reverenily toward the “Grail.”) 
Titurel’s Voice 
Celestial rapture! 
How light now the looks of the Lord! 

(Amfortas sets down the “Grail” again, which now, while 

the deep gloom wanes, grows paler; the boys cover tt 

as before and return it to the shrine. As the original 

light returns to the hall the cups on the table are seen 

to be filled with wine, and by each is a piece of bread. 

All sit down to the repast, including Gurnemanz, who 

kecps a place by him for Parsifal, whom he tvites 

with a sign to come and partake. Parsifal, however, 
remains silent and motionless at the side, as tf quite 
dumbfounded.) 
(Alternative, during the Supper.) 
Boys’ Voices (from the height)— 
Wine and Bread the Grail’s Lord changéd 
Which at that Last Meal were rangéd, 
Through His pity’s loving tide 
When He shed for you His gore 
And His Body crucified 
Youths’ Voices (from the middle height) 
Blood and Body which he offered 
Changed to food for you are proffered 
By the Saviour ye revere 
In the Wine which now ye pour 
And the Bread ye eat of here 
The Knights (first half)— 
lake of this Bread, 
Change it again, 
Your pow'rs of body firing; 
Living and dead 
»trive amain 
To work out the Lord’s desiring 
(Second haif.) 
Take of this Wine, 
Change it anew 
To life’s impetuous torrent; 
Gladly combine, 
Brothers true, 

To fight as duty shall warrant 
(They rise solemnly and all join hands.) 
All the Knights— 

Blessé« Believing! 
Blesséd in Loving! 
Youths (from the mid-height)— 


Blesséd in Loving! 


Boys (from the utmost height) 
Blesséd 


(During the repast Amfortas, who has not partaken, has 


2 
Believing! 


gradually relapsed from his state of exaltation; he 
bows his head and presses his hand to the wound 
The pages approach him; his wound has burst out 
afresh; they tend him and assist him to his litter; 
then, while all prepare to break up, they bear off Am- 
fortas and the shrine in the order in which they came 
The Knights and Esquires fall in and slowly leave the 
hall in solemn procession, while the daylight gradually 
wanes. The bells are heard pealing again 
Parsifal, on hearing Amfortas’ cry of agony, has 
clutched his heart and remained in that position for 
some time; he now stands as if petrified, motionless 
When the last knight has left the hall and the doors 
are again closed Gurnemanz, in ill humor, comes up to 
Parsifal and shakes him by the arm.) 
Gurnemanz 
Why standest thou there? 
Wist thou what thou saw’st? 
(Parsifal shakes his head slightly.) 
Gurnemanz— 
Thou art then nothing but a Fool! 
(He opens a small side door.) 
Come away, on thy road be gone 
And put my rede to use: 
Leave all our swans for the future alone 
And seek thyself, gander, a goose 
(He pushes Parsifal out and slams the door angrily on 





s, the curtain closes.) 
[Enp or Act I.] 


him. As he follows the knig 
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N an editorial last week we referred to an article by Ernest 
Newman on Dr. Elgar’s new oratorio, ‘““The Apostles.” 
Owing to press of news matter, the article had to be omitted at 
almost the last moment. It is printed in this issue of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. 


S Nears Jersey City Journal says: “Any person with $15 in his 
inside pocket can see ‘Parsifal,’ provided the ticket specu- 
lators do not gobble the tickets all up and so proceed to raise the 
ante 100 per cent.” 
Who would blame the ticket speculators for doing it? 


os 


ELIX MOTTL, the conductor, who arrived here, states that 
he will not conduct “Parsifal,” that he had certain consider- 
ations for Frau Wagner and her son and his affiliations with 
Bayreuth prevent him from doing this. He will, however, see 
to it that it is properly produced. Is this ethical? Teutonically 
or Anglo-Saxonically ethical? 
— 
MIL PAUR, formerly conductor of the New York Philhar 
monic Society, led a concert of the London Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra on October 28, and was received with real enthusiasm 
by the public and with unequivocal praise by the critics. On 
November 26 Paur will conduct a concert of the Berlin Phil 
harmonic Orchestra. This is a great honor, for no other non- 
resident leader has been invited to direct in the German capital 
this winter. 


LONDON paper recently condemned an operatic comedy 

produced at the Lyric called “The Duchess of Dantzic.” 
The critic said that the score was noise without music, and now 
the paper has been notified that it is to be sued for damages. The 
composer should come to this country. They do not pay heavy 
damages for lacerated feelings in England. When damages are 
paid they amount to a small sum. This is the country for the 
composer of “The Duchess of Dantzic.” 


HERE is talk of organizing an annual musical festival in At 
lantic City, the first one to take place next Easter. Ex 
Postmaster General John Wanamaker suggested the idea and 
will probably lend it substantial backing. The scheme, as out 
lined at present, embraces the raising of a fund of $150,000, the 
donation of a building site by the railroads, the erection of a 
suitable hall, and the construction of a large and first class organ 
The hotel men of Atlantic City are unanimous in favor of the 
festival and will support it at the next Board of Trade meeting, 
when the question is to be voted upon. 


EVER will the city of New York be able under any conduc- 

tor to give satisfactory orchestral concerts until it has a 

body of players that will be able to devote all their time and at 
tention to such work. The musicians are not to blame, for men 
who must play in restaurants, theatre orchestras, in parades, 
political meetings and dances cannot on the next day, be it after 
noon or evening, give an adequate performance of the classical 
works. It is impossible. It could not be done with the Grand 
Opera House orchestra in Paris; it could not be done with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; it could not be done with any of 
the permanent orchestras of the world if they were constructed on 
such a basis. Mr. Nikisch could not give satisfactory concerts, 
neither could any of the other conductors on such a basis. This 
city can never attain to any standing as a musical centre claiming 
intellectual force and artistic spirit so long as orchestras are 
scrap orchestras, as they are now, and as W. Damrosch says the 
Philharmonic is—a mere skeleton and a body made up of substi 
tute players. We can criticise and we can discuss this matter, 
and we can have our favoritisms, but it will never change the 
physical fact that an orchestra which is to play Beethoven, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Richard Strauss, Liszt and Wagner 
must be a permanent orchestra devoted to that purpose. All 
these temporary organizations that come together through a 
call on a blackboard in the headquarters of the musicians and 
rehearse two or three days are not permanent orchestras, and the 
musicians themselves know this better than anyone else. It is a 
foolish and useless effort. It would not be sensational if we had 
such a thing as a permanent orchestra, but it would be artistic 
and musical. Probably that is the reason we do not care for it. 
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RIDAY last was the date assigned for the argument before 
Judge Lacombe in the United States Circuit Court in the 

case of FKrau Wagner versus the Metropolitan management in 
the “Parsifal” case. Judge Townsend temporarily occupied the 
bench on the occasion. The point was raised by the defendant 
that there was no jurisdiction, as the action was not brought 
upon a copyright, but to enforce proprietary right in an unpub- 
lished manuscript, meaning that the score had been copied. In 
order to give the court jurisdiction the moving papers should 
show on their face that the value of the subject matter involved 
exceeded $2,000, and the counsel for the defendant said this was 
not shown in the papers. The plaintiff showed that there was a 
sum involved exceeding $2,000; that all objections were made 
on technical grounds, and leave was granted to bring in an 
amended answer, the case being adjourned until next Friday, 
November 6. Some of the daily papers have been publishing 
headlines indicating that the case was already lost through these 
motions. There is a steady inclination on the part of the daily 
papers to decide this case against Frau Wagner, but it happens 
that the court is the tribunal to decide this matter; so THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER will await the decision, as we are not versed in 
the secrets and mysteries of the law. - As we understand it, this 
belongs to lawyers and judges and courts, according to the State 
Constitution and the Constitution of the United States. When 
the Socialistic party gets control it will change this whole situa- 
tion and give the editors of papers an opportunity to decide legal 
questions without even a study of the law. A condition they cer- 


tainly must approve of. 


HE Evening Post, in its edition of Saturday last, has reduced 
the income of the Festspielhaus performances from 
$100,000 a season to $50,000 a season, and it must be remem- 
bered that these performances alternate annually. If the income 
is $50,000 a season it would mean $25,000 a year. As the Post 
has reduced the income from $100,000 to 

FIGURES ON $50,000, we would call attention to the fact 
WAGNER. that evidence exists in Bayreuth to the effect 
that there have been many seasons with 


losses, one season showing a loss of $21,000; so dur- 


ing that season the $50,000 which the Evening Post 
said was made was not only lost, but $21,000 besides, 
showing for that season $71,000 difference in the estimate 
of the Evening Post, and the $71,000 goes to the loss 
side, that is to Say, the $50,000 were not made and the 
$21,000 lost besides. In addition to this there are other years 
with losses not reaching $21,000, but large sums. If no profits 
are made, then, and losses must be deducted, where does the 
Evening Post stand in its estimate of $50,000 average profit per 
season? We have induced the Post to come down from $100,- 
000 to $50,000 in one clip. We state again that the Evening 
Post can find these documents in Bayreuth, where they can be 
shown, as they are under Government supervision and subject 
to investigation, and the Post will find that there was no $50,000 
made, but that on the contrary there were many seasons showing 
losses, one season going as high as $21,000 in losses, That is 
the question of the Bayreuth season. 

The next question is, How does the Post know that Frau 
Wagner has reccived 1,000,000 francs for the performance of 
Wagner operas on the Paris stage? There has never been any 
such a possibility as the payment of 1,000,000 francs royalty, 
because if the royalties are 5 per cent. (and they are sometimes 
4 per cent.) this would mean an income of 20,000,000 francs for 
Wagner operas alone since this royalty is alleged to have been 
paid. Just imagine $4,000,000 paid in Paris to hear Wagner 
operas alone, or 20,000,000 francs! Will the Evening Post 
please state what the annual receipts are at the Grand Opera 
House? Will it then state how many Wagner performances are 
given yearly? Will the Evening Post tell us how many years 
it was that there were no operas of Wagner performed at all in 
Paris because the people would not permit it. Years passed 
during which no operas of Wagner were played. It is doubtful 
if 1,000,000 francs have been taken in at Paris for Wagner 

















operas. We say this is doubtful, and we know what we are dis- 
cussing. People know that when THe MusicaL Courier makes 
a statement on figures that it has not an ideal arithmetician at 
work, but a man who is dealing in statistics. It is doubtful, 
THE Musicat Courier reiterates, whether 1,000,000 francs 
have been received in Paris for Wagner operas. How, then, can 
the widow of Richard Wagner receive 1,000,000 francs in roy- 
alty? It will not do to cut this down to 500,000 francs. Before 
any other question is disposed of we would like to see what the 
Evening Post has to say with reference to these questions, and 
so long as the Evening Post has retired from its original posi- 
tion in which it claimed that $100,000 are made in Bayreuth in 
one season, reducing this sum at one clip to $50,000 (which is 
also a mistake), it is necessary for the Evening Post to reply and 
to give us its estimates of the Parisian performances before 
charging Frau Wagner with having received 1,000,000 francs 
income from Wagner opera royalties in Paris. This is just as 
absurd as the other statement. It will not go; it might go if 
THE MusicaL Courier did not know something about these 
matters, but it cannot go when you figure. You must have the 
figures correct. There has been enough lying and enough de- 
nouncing and enough humbug in this matter up to the present 
time; what we want is the truth, and that will never hurt any- 
body. Incidentally, we may ask the Evening Post also how 
much it knows about the debts of Richard Wagner when he 
died, how much of this indebtedness has been paid up and what 
the balance is and to whom this indebtedness is due. The Even- 
ing Post might as well state that; it has its figures down so fine. 
How much has already been paid in indebtedness since the death 
of Richard Wagner to liquidate his account? 


AROLD BAUER’S performance last night at Mendelssohn 
Hall was, as always in his case, scholarly, refined and 
authoritative. The organization he played with has become me- 
chanical and exceedingly commercial in its tendencies and has 
adapted itself to the current musical market looking toward divi- 
dends to its owners. That is healthy from such a point of view, 
but it must not be looked upon as a vice when music critics and 
newspapers also look to dividends. What’s sauce for the goose 
may not be sauce for four ganders, but it probably is for one— 
the leading one. It is the old story of the star and the star Sys- 
tem, and as Adam and Eve were stars, it is probable that ever 
since men and women have been following the same scheme. 
There is no reason whatever why anyone already a star or about 
becoming a star should be blamed for it; it is excellent business. 
All we ask is the permission to discuss the star system without 
being accused of any greater vice than that of being a star 


N consideration of an agreement between Bayreuth and the 
Munich Court Theatre granting the latter the privilege of 
producing the “Ring of the Nibelungen,” contemporaneously 
with the Bayreuth production the management of the Court 
rheatre has renounced its right, according to contract, to pro 
duce ‘“Parsifal” two years before it is produced in any other 
theatre outside of Bayreuth. It appears that there was an under- 
standing that if Frau Cosima Wagner would ever give any thea 
tre the right of a “Parsifal” production, Munich would be selected 
as the city to which would be granted this right in advance of 
any other by reason of its association with Bayreuth and the 
fact that it is the capital of the kingdom of the late King Lud 
wig, the chief patron of Bayreuth. 


A* a business man W. Damrosch is demonstrating his usual 
force. He is to give “Parsifal” here in concert form, ex- 
cerpts from the same on a date announced before the opera, and 
he is going to lecture on “Parsifal” in several cities in connec 
tion with some soloists, and has been doing “Parsifal” to death 
in the Exposition building in Pittsburg, where he can be heard 
at popular prices. THE MusicaL Courier has always com- 
mended W. Damrosch’s keen ethnological sense of commerce, a 
sense to be highly commended, especially in a country like this, 
where it counts for so much and where it assists a man in attain- 
ing a social standing. 
HE daily papers are discussing the slump in the theatrical 
business and attributing it to Wall Street. Is it not a fact 
that the public is becoming tired of the trashy productions that 
New York offers on the dramatic stage? 
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HERE two people differ very sharply from 
each other on any point, each should be- 

gin the discussion with a preliminary statement of 
his native bias and the further bias given him by 
his bringing-up, so far as he is conscious of the 
force of these. The aim of the critic, of course, is 
to understand and allow for his own tendency to- 
ward a bias in this or that direction—not to fall 
and 
self 


an unconscious victim to it, but to watch it 
check it at every point by the most careful 
analysis. I mention this because while on the one 
hand my own mental world is not that of the teat 
of Elgar’s “Apostles’—on which account I might 
be supposed to be a priori prejudiced against it; 
on the other hand, I hope I have not allowed this 
frame of mind to color my impressions of the 
music. 1 frankly admit that the theological at- 
mosphere in which Elgar can live and apparently 
find s6 much nutriment is to me the extremity of 
dullness and intellectual impoverishment. I know 
that a great many worthy people find the whole of 
human wisdom summed up for them in the Bible. 
As for myself, brought up on modern critical 
scholarship in these matters, sympathizing as I do 
with the most advanced that rends the 
pseudo-historical texture of the book into tatters. 
I cannot see eye to eye with the pious believer 
who takes the authenticity of the whole thing as 
3iblical stories have 


school, 


unquestionable. Hence the 
for me nothing like the sacrosanct associations 
they have for Elgar; a Hebrew myth is no more 
impressive to me, merely because it is Hebrew, 
than a Greek or Akkadian myth. Therefore, again, 
I do not share the ecstatic feelings of the believer 
who is thrown into rapture by a saying that is put 
into the mouth of Jesus, yet remains stonily in- 
different to a similar or nobler saying when he 
meets with it in the mouth of Confucius or the 
Buddha. And once more, I confess, without re- 
gret, that I am quite outside that theological world 
of thought of which we have a sample in a certain 
amiable clerical gentleman, who has written a 
typically clerical booklet on Elgar’s “Apostles.” 
The ways of these people are not mine, their world 
not mine; and certain theological formulas that are 
thrust before me in this exposition convey as little 
meaning to me as they do to the amiable clerical 
gentleman himself. In a word, I cannot look at a 
“sacred” text through the eyes of Dr. Elgar and 
the Rev. Canon Gorton. I am as indifferent to 
the ‘‘sacredness” of it all as they would be to the 
“sacredness” of a Mohammedan or a Taoist text. 
I am merely a human being, not a theologian. 

I lay out this preliminary ground of difference 
between Elgar and myself for a very good reason. 
I am going to take the line of argument that the 
“Apostles” is not an altogether satisfactory work; 
that it does not represent Elgar’s highest level, and 
that it fails to touch the loftiest peaks, precisely 
because the composer is too much wrapped up in 
the mists and fogs of theology. It is necessary, 
therefore, to tell my readers at the outset the con- 
stitution of my own mind and its relation to such a 
world as that of the oratorio, and they can accord- 
ingly judge for themselves how far I let my own 
anti-theological bias spoil my appreciation of the 
work. I do not think I let it do so to any extent; 
but at all events I have laid open my mind hon- 
estly to my readers. They can discount the fol- 
lowing remarks wherever they feel that I am not 
critically, but merely congenitally, biased against 
Elgar’s new work. On the other hand, I may say 
that for purely personal reasons I would much 


By Ernest Newman. 
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rather take the opposite view to the one I am tak- 
ing, and that the sore unwillingness I feel to thrust 
my cold probe into the living heart of my friend 
Elgar’s dearest convictions has, if nothing else 
would have done it, made me more than usually 
watchful of each step 1 take away from him and his 
last work. 

The main question we are all asking ourselves is 
this: Does the “Apostles” represent an advance 
en the “Gerontius”? To my mind, no. It is in- 
deed up to the level of “Gerontius” in parts, and 
here and there a really bigger note is struck; but 
on the whoie it falls short of the beauty and con- 
sistency of its great predecessor. And wherever it 
so falls short, it is, | have no hesitation in saying, 
precisely because during its composition Elgar has 
been too much of a Christian and too little of a 
musician; his theological prepossessions have done 
harm to his musical sense. Some of the writing is 
magnificent. The last chorus is a superb piece of 
tonal architecture; the opening is exquisitely ten- 
der, noble and refined; the final Judas music is 
profoundly human; and there are other pages, here 
and there, that give the utmost joy to the sheer 
musical sense. Now let us ask ourselves when 
and why Elgar has written fine music in the 
“Apostles,” and we shall light upon the explana- 
tion of his having written uninspired music in other 
parts. In the first place, he is always best, in the 
present work, when he has a large canvas to cover. 
This is why the big choruses are mostly hugely 
impressive, even to one who sees no particular 
impressiveness in the words; they are generally 
satisfactory as pure music. In the second place, 
he is always good when there is a genuine human 
emotion—which fs a very different thing from a 
expressed in tone. 


” 


theological emotion—to be 
Here is Elgar’s originality among modern mu- 
sicians. He is the preappointed singer of all who 
suffer from the modern maladies of the spirit; 
whatever of spiritual pain, of the sadness of life and 
the bitterness of death, a modern man of delicate 
nervous tissue can feel is sung for us by Elgar to 
strains of such sheer beauty, such convincing 
veracity, as no other modern composer can attain. 
If Strauss is the ringing voice of all the energies, 
all the audacities of our life, of the human spirit 
looking the world squarely in the eyes without 
flinching, Elgar is the no less moving lyrist of all 
who have been bruised and broken in the fight 
with the huge material monster. Hence the un- 
speakable tenderness of the opening chorus of the 
“Apostles”; hence the philosophic intensity of the 
despair of Judas; herice the irresistible appeal of 
“Gerontius” and of the pathetic death march in 
“Grania and Diarmid.” - But when the really hu- 
man passages of this kind are exhausted in the 
“Apostles,” when Elgar is left face to face with a 
sentiment or a situation that is not so much hu- 
man as merely clerical, his music immediately and 
necessarily suffers. And as there is a great deal 
too much of the merely clerical in the “Apostles,” 
that is why the work as a whole fails to rise to the 
highest level of Elgar’s art. 

It may seem a paradox, but I contend that he 
has here failed because his convictions have been 
too intense, too sincere. No man, of course, can 
achieve great art unless he is possessed by an in- 
tense conviction; it does not much matter what he 
believes in, whether in real life, like Ibsen; in the 
obscure, mystic life, like Maeterlinck; in visions 
that tremble on the verge of hallucination, like 
Blake; in Christian legends, like Elgar—so long 





as he really believes and does not try to believe 
that he is believing. This is the enormous differ- 
ence between a setting of a religious subject by 
an Elgar, to whom the thing is as his very life and 
blood, and the setting of a religious subject by a 
Coleridge-Taylor, for example. In the latter case 
we always feel that the particular subject has been 
set simply because some society wanted a work on 
that particular subject; any other libretto would 
have been tackled with the same serene irrespon- 
sibility, the same insincere indifference, and would 
have had music of some kind or other nailed on 
to it to the best of the man’s debility. There is 
nothing of this in Elgar. In everything he does 
he writes with the deepest conviction; and even if 
he is dull, as he frequently is in the “Apostles,” it 
is the dullness of a great spirit momentarily fall- 
ing into a slumber, not of a little empty spirit be- 
coming foolish for lack of anything sensible to 
say. 

Yet the fact is that Elgar so often misses fire in 
his conviction is too in- 


the “Apostles” because 


An artist should at once be absorbed in 


It must be un- 


tense. 
his subject and stand outside it. 
speakably real to him—as the episode of the An- 
cient Mariner was to Coleridge or the scenes of 
the under world were to Dante; but at the same 
time his artistic feeling for beauty and form must 
enable him to look at it all as a spectator as well 
as an actor. As Diderot pointed out in his “Para- 
dox of the Comedian,” the greatest actor does not 
sink himself so deeply in his part as ever to lose 
the consciousness that he is acting; it is this that 
gives the shape and texture of art to his reproduc- 
tion of a scene. ‘That also is the formula for all 
great art—a clairvoyant giving up of oneself to 
the subject with which one is dealing and at the 
same time a sufficient holding back of personality 
to make oneself critical of one’s own work. When 
absorption in the subject goes so far that the artist 
becomes the slave of his inner world instead of 
the master of it, he becomes an inferior creator. 
Now this is just what has happened to Elgar. In 
the first place he has brooded too long over the 
“Apostles”—for the conception of it dates from 
many years back. It suffers from superfoetation. 
In the second place, he is so absolutely uncritical 
where the Bible is concerned that his artistic judg- 
ment is time after time at fault, being put into a 
decidedly second place by his religious preconcep- 
tions. In a word, the “Apostles” has much dull 
music in it that Elgar would never have put into a 
non-religious work. There he would have been 
suspicious of it; here he has no perception of how 
the music really sounds because all his faculties go 
off into an of the 
sacred teat that means so much for him. Let us 


ecstatic swoon in presence 
look at the matter more closely. 

One great feature of the “Gerontius” music was 
its organic continuity; the thing hung together. 
In the “Apostles,” however, we have the utmost 
musical discontinuity at times. And this shows 
itself in two ways. There is a lack of freedom of 
flight in the themes themselves, and they are joined 
together quite mechanically, instead of organically. 
There is singularly little of that broad sweep of 
melody that characterizes ‘“Gerontius,” little of the 
sure, confident, prolonged winging of a theme 
away from its starting point. Instead of that we 
have, to an extent that is without parallel in Elgar’s 
other music, a timid reliance on four bar and even 
two bar rhythms that give little satisfaction to the 
musical sense and end by wearing it out. Never 
has his melodic flight been so halting, so re- 
strained. Take, as examples, the rhythmic struc- 
ture of such themes as those on pages 8, 9, 13 
(bars 5 and 6, and again bars 7 and 14), 53 (bars 1 
to 10), 126 and 127. There are three main mu- 
sical defects in the thematic tissue. The repre- 
sentative themes are for the most part too short, 
being in some cases not more than two or three 
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notes; they are bound in dire slavery to the two 
bar or four bar rhythm, and they are put arbi- 
trarily one against the other, without any real 
blending of them. Analyse, for instance, pages 126 
and 127. First of all there is a theme of eight bars, 
composed of four mathematically regular divisions 
of two bars each. Then comes another theme of 
four bars, in which the rhythm is really only of one 
bar duration. Then another four bars, again with 
the rhythm going no further than each single bar. 
Then, with an intercalatory bar, we plunge into 
another theme of eight bars, made up of four two 
bar rhythms. Then there is a repetition of three 
bars of this, leading into another theme of three 
bars, built upon a one bar rhythm. Then comes 
the two bar “Christ” theme; and then five or six 
concluding bars. 

Now in these two pages not only is there no one 
phrase that lasts long enough to carry the mu- 
sical sense with it with any pleasure, but the vari- 
ous “motives” themselves are simply pinned one 
on to the tail of another without any real musical 
reason. It is just like a scrap book wherein one 
pastes a photograph of this man and a photograph 
of that; it remains a collection of photographs, 
not a picture. As music, these pages have no real 
continuity; there is no musical reason for any one 
of the themes coming in the order it does. ‘There 
may be a didactic reason—that is, by putting them 
in such an order Elgar means to tell us something 
about Jesus and the Apostles and the Church; but 
that is not enough. Play them in any other order 
and they wili sound just as well, as music. Nowa 
work of art with which you can do this is not or- 
ganically constructed. I say nothing here of the 
quality of the themes, which to me are mostly quite 
uninspired, leaving me absolutely unmoved. | 
only wish to point out that here is a fine modern 
musician putting these pages from a musical scrap- 
book before us, and never realizing that they lack 
the fundamental essential of music—continuity, in- 
evitability. Never has the weakest program music 
writer allowed himself to put literary above mu- 
sical considerations to this extent. Apply the great 
test again—cut out a few bars here and there, and 
no one hearing the music for the first time would 
be conscious of their disappearance. Can we say 
this of other music—can we say it of Elgar’s other 
music? And what is true of these two pages is 
true of a great deal more of the work. Let John, 
Peter and the Virgin Mary stay away from some 
performance of the oratorio, and let Mary of Mag- 
dala and Judas sing merely certain portions of their 
parts. Let the rest of the music of all these people 
be cut absolutely out, and nobody would be aware 
that it was gone. It is not interesting in itself, and 
it does not make a necessary part of the picture. 
Now could this be said of all but a few bars in 
“Gerontius’? Cut that, and, as Emerson said of 
Montaigne’s Essays, it bleeds; you are cutting 
into a vital organic thing, and each turn of the 
knife severs the living tissue. But stab here and 
there at the “Apostles,” and the big organism goes 
on its way with the sublime unconcern of some 
strange being that has life only in three or four 
organs of its body. 

It may be said that I am laying undue stress on 
the defects of the work and ignoring all its beau- 
ties. To call attention to these latter is not my 
purpose, however; they can safely be trusted to 
speak for themselves. Nor is my object merely 
to point out the faults of the work and end there; 
that would be ungrateful labor. I insist on bring- 
ing out in the highest light the inferior elements 
of the “Apostles” 
of them is so important. When we ask how they 
come to be there, the answer is of the utmost sig- 
nificance for the future of Elgar’s art. And that 
answer is that Elgar’s music has here suffered be- 
cause of his too great preoccupation with the re- 
ligious part of his subject. His feeling of the 


simply because the explanation 


stupendous gravity of the issues he is treating has 
really caused the music to be quite a subsidiary 
thing. Canon Gorton has unconsciously ex- 
pressed the truth so fully that I cannot do better 
than use his words: “Dr. Elgar is known through- 
out the musical world for his interpretation of 
Cardinal Newman’s ‘Dream of Gerontius.’ This 
work must ever appeal to souls naturally poetic. 
We believe that the ‘Apostles’ will include a still 
wider audience, and will find its response among 
souls naturally Christian.” 

There is the whole trouble. You must be a per- 
fervid Christian before you can see in the “Apos- 
tles’ all that Elgar meant to put there. Music is 
to become a secondary thing to theology. Now I 
venture to tell both Elgar and the simple minded 
Canon that if his work is going to rely on con- 
siderations like these it is doomed at once. I do 
not care two straws what is the subject of a work 
of art. It can deal with the Buddhist or the Bush- 
man, the Aztec or the Arian, and I will accept it 
cheerfully if it is really art, if it is beautiful. But 
it must be beautiful. If a drawing of the crucifix- 
ion is bad and clumsy, the fact that it deals with 
the crucifixion will not make decent art of it. Ifa 
poem is stupid, it may drag in the whole of the 
saints and martyrs without our zsthetic sense suf- 
fering one little thrill. If music is uninspired it 
will not be saved from the charge of dullness by 
worthy people going into ecstatic trances over the 
Biblical words. A musical work can make no 
higher appeal than the music in it can make; and I 
am convinced there is not enough music in the 
“Apostles” to save it. Elgar, in fact—and this is 
my main point—believes too much in his subject. 
He has absorbed it past the real artistic saturation 
point. For him a mere sentence or scene in the 
Bible is something so overwhelming that it 
paralyzes his musical faculties instead of stimulat- 
ing them. He has not been objective enough. He 
has been unable to see that a great deal of the 
music in the “Apostles” is not sufficiently in- 
spired to satisfy the musical mind, and that it is 
only impressive to minds that are already predis- 
posed to consider anything beautiful that is asso- 
ciated with a sacred text. That, I take it, is not 
the true criterion. Art should make a universal ap- 
peal to all men of the same race, not merely to those 
who subscribe to the thirty-nine articles. It must 
be human, not merely theological. ‘‘Gerontius”’ ts 
human; Judas may be made human. But no mere 
bowing of the head before the sacred book, as 
Elgar here does time after time, will cause inferior 
music to sound like superior music. And until he 
gets out of this theological atmosphere into the 
broader and sweeter and nobler atmosphere of real 
life he will never again reach the heights he 
reached in “Gerontius.” 

In that work he voiced for us, once for all, his 
own mystic view of life and death. In the “Apos- 
tles’” he mostly says again what he has already said 
in the “Gerontius,” and there said much better. 
The reason for the decline of his musical taste in 
the latter work is, I believe, simply his persistent 
dwelling in this poor, narrow, bloodless world of 
religious prepossessions. His soul needs fertiliz- 
ing by another kind of culture. Take the music of 
the “Aposties” as it stands, with its heavy at- 
mosphere, its monotonous rhythms, its dragging, 
enervated pulses. This is not life; this is only life 
as it appears to some sad dreamer in a monastery 
remote from the world of living men. It has been 
written in a trance, in which the composer’s mu- 
sical sense has been narcotized. There is only one 
remedy—the sweeping of all these old dregs out 
of his mind and the filling of it with motives and 
scenes that have the warmth of real human life. 
Even take the “Apostles” at the estimate that will 
be put upon it by those who accept its music be- 
cause of its “message.” Let us admit, for the sake 
of argument, that the subject has not harmed 





Elgar’s musical sense at all and that the music is 
as expressive, as successful, as he meant it to be. 
Even then it is the music of a faded, nerveless, 
bloodless world, that is to the real world as the 
sanctuary lamp is to the big light of day. Elgar 
is a mystic, but I emphatically protest against the 
notion that a great deal of the “Apostles” is mys 
tical music. If it were it would touch us more 
deeply; but much of it is only theological music. 
Maeterlinck is a mystic; Blake is a mystic; Cesar 
Franck is a mystic; the Elgar of the “Gerontius”’ 
was a mystic—the most convincing mystic of them 
all; but the Elgar of certain scenes in the “Apos- 
tles” is not a mystic but a theologian, a preacher. 
It is the difference between “The Treasure of the 
Humble” and a commentary on the “Acts.” Let 
me say again that it would not matter in the 
slightest what subject Elgar had chosen if only it 
had inspired him. But this subject has not, so far 
He should 


now put his Bible aside and look at life through 


as much of the music is concerned 


eyes of his own. Then will we get from him a 
work that shall be as veracious a transcription of 
his new experiences as the “Gerontius” is of former 
experiences. To shut himself up in this intel- 
lectual world forever will be fatal to him. There 
is a significant episode in the “Apostles” that bears 
closely on what I now say. In one-scene Mary 
Magdalene is singing remorsefully and repentantly, 
while the chorus, accompanying her, bring up what 
is supposed to be a reminiscence of her previous 
life of riot. I appeal to anyone to say whether 
there is the faintest suggestion of sin, of passion, 
in their music. This is not the way sinners of 
Mary’s type express themselves; it is absolutely 
innocent music, the music of a high souled man 
who knows nothing of the kind of life he is try- 
ing to paint. This, I say, is significant of how 
Elgar’s absorption in religion limits his vision as 
an artist. It is probable that this is his last ora- 
torio; henceforth his work will be purely secular 

either symphonic or set to non-biblical texts. I 
venture to encourage him in that resolution, and 
only wish it had been taken some years ago 
Along the line indicated by the “Apostles” there 
is no advance possible. A musician finally endures 
by the volume of his message, the universality of 
the experiences he embodies in his song; and he 
must keep growing incessantly, not shut himself 
up in one limited world that stands remote from 
the life of men. If in this article I have said so 
little about the music as a whole and so much of 
the religious subject and Elgar’s way of regard- 
ing it, it is because the latter is the really significant 


feature of the whole case. It all points to a dan- 


gerous tendency in him to place didactic consid- 
erations in art above art itself. This can end in 
only one thing—such a paralysis of the artistic 
sense, such a harping upon the same old themes, 
such a drawing of the one or two invariable types, 
such a swamping of the artistic feeling by the di- 
dactic purpose, as we get in Holman Hunt and 
Burne Jones. Elgar is too rare a musical type for 
us to be able to contemplate that possibility with- 
out alarm. With his private beliefs, so long as 
they remain his private beliefs, we have nothing 
to do; but we can surely protest when it looks 
as if his beliefs were going to paralyze his mu- 
sical inventiveness, as they do in the “Apostles.” 
His gifts are too precious to be taken from hu- 
manity in order to be given to the Church 


HE balance still to be raised for the permanent 
fund ($750,000) of the Chicago Orchestra is 
$341,273. This sum is returnable on November 28, 
when the question of the permanency of the orches 
tra is to be settled. There seems to be something up 
the sleeves of the trustees, for neither they nor the 
Chicago concertgoers seem at this moment to regard 
the situation with fear or even doubt. 
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NEW YORK newspaper puts forth a plea 

for a subscription of $300 “to place a widow 
sixty-four old She supported 
herself by teaching music, but has become par- 
Tue MusicaL Courier never failed 
to point out to those persons 


in a home. 


years 


tially blind. 


SINGING FOR who give music lessons for 25 
that the very 


them in the 


less 


stares 


and 
fate 
face eventually as has overtaken this old widow. 


cents 


A SONG, 
same 


One cannot save money on any such ruinous basis 
as that,and if one cdnnot save money no provision 
is possible for illness and old age. It is little short 
of a crime to teach music for 25 cents an hour. 

It degrades the profession and allows the incom- 
petent to rob the worthy. Anyone whose instruc- 
tion is not worth more than 25 cents an hour has 
The 


poor persons who cannot afford to pay more than 


no moral right to teach in this community. 


that know full well that good instruction is ob- 
tainable for nothing at several of the downtown 
educational settlements. The music teaching given 
there free is by far better than that offered by 


hour 


or 


2) 
cent an teachers, the pariahs of the legitimate 
musical profession. 

Those men and women are as dangerous to the 
welfare of local musicians as are the low caste art- 
ists who sing in the houses of the rich for a prom- 
ise, a pat on the back and a plate of chicken salad. 


‘It will bring you into prominence,” they are told; 


“Mrs. Rankwith Dough will be there, and Mrs. 
Sillee-Hedde. They will hear you, and with their 
approval vour way will be easy, you know.” 


\gainst their better judgment, the foolish singers 
and players go to these houses, perform to a room 
full of babbling nincompoops, fill themselves with 
weak tea and ginger snaps, and then get as pay 
“Oh, it was delight- 


from the hostess an insincere 


ful!” or a patronizing “Charming, my dear; really 


The 


usually looks like this for the female singer: 


itemized account in such cases 


1 7 4 , 
charming. 


Expended— 


POF ORE CAPAC oso b cc disienisicn $5.00 

Pee OE ic 6. 5nes ave neinwens I.00 

Oe IE a siarstndina ie aeaeaseos 1.50 

FOP QCCOMDANISE. . . 6k4:0sises00d.0' 10.00 
ic Creer re rar $17.50 
Received 

Pr Gt SOON once econenan . 0000 


The musicians themselves are responsible for the 
disrepute into which their profession has to some 
extent fallen and for the tolerance and sometimes 
even disrespect with which its members are treated 
by the social upstarts of this city. If you consider 
your services worth nothing, then others soon will 
agree with you, and ultimately consider you worth 
less than nothing, which means that they wouldn’t 


you the chance to sing or play in their 


even give 
parlors without pay. And in the same way, if you 
give music lessons for 25 cents you invite the con- 
tempt of the community and pave the way inevit- 


ably for a life of poverty and actual want in your 
lhe case of this widow is very sad, and if any- 
one has $300 to spare he could perform a real act 
of charity; but it would be better, far better, if the 
musicians combined to put all such cheap teachers 
ut of business entirely, and in that way prevented 


these frequent cases of distress, which in nine cases 


out of ten are generally relieved by the reputable 
teachers who have been the chief sufferers from 
unfair competition and inartistic underselling. 

If the State has sufficient interest in the matter 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


SUPPLEMENTARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS: 
SINGING, OPERA, PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, 'CELLO AND COM- 
POSITION—October 22 (Thursday), 10 a. M. to12m.,2 to 4 and 8 to 9 Pp. m. 
CHILDREN’S DAY—October 24 (Saturday), PIANO AND VIOLIN, 
10 A. M. to 12 Mm. and 2 to 4 Pp, m. 


Artistic Faculty Consisting of 

HENRY T. FINCK, 

MAX SPICKER, 

CHARLES HEINROTH axp oruxm. 


LEO SCHULZ, 
EUCENE DUFRICHE, 
IRANKE BERGE 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
ADELE MARGULIES, 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, 








to license all music teachers and if the Musical 
Union were really a union—but these are other 
questions and too visionary to merit discussion in 
a practical article. 





OME years ago THe Musicat Courier stated 

in discussing the high salary crime that the 
American system of operatic endowments would 
raise the prices of the stars in Europe to such an 
extent that they either could not afford to sing 
there at all because of the dam- 


THE STAR ages their reputation would sus- 
CRITIC. tain in this country for singing 

for such low figures in Europe, 
or the prices would be raised in Europe 
and the star system gradually introduced on 
the other side to the discomfiture of musi- 


cal art. We see now that the star system of con- 
ductors, which was introduced here by the Philhar- 
monic Society this season with great éclat, has also 
been accepted in Germany and Austria. This there- 
fore gives us the operatic star, the concert star, the 
virtuoso star with instrumental music, and the con- 
ductor star; and in this country we propose to have 
And all of this 1s 
Art 


Parsifal” given as a star opera. 
nothing but an exhibition of sensationalism. 
for the purpose of satisfying a human longing as an 
incentive to a higher culture and as a basis for liter- 
ature, or the for the indescribable 
yearning for the solution of the life problem does not 


as substitute 
exist nowadays and cannot very well exist in par- 
allel lines with electric railways, wireless telegraphy, 
tunnels, aerial navigation, standing armies, naval ex- 
pansion and Jesuitic diplomacy, leaving aside the 
efforts to concentrate the accumulation of wealth at 
the disregard of all considerations. 

The twentieth century opens up with a declaration 
of the power of brute force; and this is not pessi- 
mistic, it is merely the recognition of the fact, and 
the fact may lead us to an optimistic conclusion, for 
if it is all sensationalism why should we not partici- 
Why shouldn't the critics be the next 
Why should the critic work 


pate in it? 
stars, the star critic? 
for thirty and forty dollars a week when he can 
make a star of himself and get two or three hundred 
dollars an article if he makes a star of himself—even 
five hundred dollars? There is no necessity to write 
for thirty dollars a week for the Tribune, or Sun, or 
Staats-Zeitung if the critics would only understand 
how to make stars of themselves, instead of spend- 
ing their lives in the successful effort of making 
stars of others? Here in this city the critics are now 
booming these foreign conductors out of sight, star 
ring them above their own constellation, advancing 
their figures and their prices through the intense 
booming they are giving them. Why do the critics 
not engage someone to boom them so that they will 
get the prices which the stars demand in all direc- 
tions? We know a splendid publication that is 
read all over the world which is available for these 
critics to boom themselves, so that hereafter, instead 
of getting their thirty and forty dollars a week sal- 
ary from the daily papers, they can get five hundred 
dollars a night for listening to a concert and writing 
an article about it. Why should the Philharmonic 
Society not pay a critic two hundred dollars or so to 
ittend a concert instead of sending two seats, know- 
ing meanwhile that the critic must write the article 
at the rate of forty dollars a week, willy nilly? It is 
fool business for all these critics to waste their time 
when they see all these stars shining in the firma- 
It is their milky 
way of doing things that is responsible for it, but 
we can show them how they can advance their inter- 


ment and they themselves eclipsed. 


ests if we could give them new think-brains. They 
have wasted their time and energy in this futile 
effort to do something for nothing. They con- 
tradict one another instead of forming a co-oper- 
ative plan, because the disguise is penetrated ; so let 
us have some stars among the critics and some crit- 
ics among the stars, and that will be the new sensa- 
tion, not immediately because the present set in New 
York does not possess the mental qualification for 
it, but it is sure to come. This world will not be 
satisfied with its present limitations in sensational 
musicalism. It wants the star critic, and when the 
new crop appears the daily papers will have to aban 
don criticism unless they can pay a critic a thousand 
dollars a week, and that is the lowest price he should 
Then his writing will became valuable, be- 
Those who are getting 
thirty and forty dollars a week are only worth that. 


ask. 
cause he will be worth it. 


If they were worth more they would be getting more. 





|! is good to note that the woolly days are over 

when the Wild West regarded “The Arkansaw 
Traveler,” ‘““The Mocking Bird” and “The Battle of 
Prague” as the highest possible achievement in mu- 
sical composition. There is appended a program 
recently given by the faculty of the Whitman Col- 
lege, in Walla Walla, Wash., which will come as a 
refreshing surprise to certain proud musicians of 
the glorious East: 


Fantaisie, C minor..... vos 902 MORASt 


Scene and Aria, Der Freischiitz..... 
Miss McKy. 
Puregerese, Partial «ois cccccsvcces 
Mr Fische r. 
(Die Walkure)..... 
Mr. Pennell. 
Caprice (Genre Scarlatti) 
Etude, Shadow 
Ballade, op. 47, A flat major. sata 
Miss Jones 
Du Bist die Ruhe..... 


.. Weber 
.. Wagner-Wilhelm) 


Wotan’s Abschied err 
Paderewski 


MacDowell 
Chopin 


Dance... coeee 


Schubert 


Quand’ero Paggio (Falstaff)........... .. Verdi 

NE I critica oeadewier sos cune Cornelius 

Largo al Factotum (Il Barbiere)................ Rossini 
Mr. Pennell. 

Trio, Piano, Violin and Violoncello, op. 63......Schumann 


Messrs. Lovewell, Fischer and Pennell. 


E song, “The Last Farewell,” sung by Patti 


I lhe 


number, and it is regrettable that the diva was in- 


as an encore,is not even an average vaudeville 
duced to advertise it. We refuse to believe that she 
did so for a consideration, and hope to have an offi 
cial denial of the rumor, and also a statement from 
her to the effect that she will 
Such songs are not adapted for a program of even 


never do it again. 


such popular concerts as the Patti concerts, which 
appeal to the masses, it is true, but yet in the inter- 
est of music, as it is understood. 


ci HE New York Evening Telegram announced 

last week that “the Philharmonic Society wins 
Herr Weingartner.” This news was first printed in 
THe Musica Courier of June Io. 


HE music festival at Heidelberg was a distinct 
artistic success. Richard Strauss’ new ballad 


“Taillefer” made a profound impression. 


“La Flamenca,” a four act opera by Lambert (music) 
and Cain (libretto), was produced at the Théatre de la 
Gaieté in Paris last week. 





JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 





128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Adelina Patti Here. 


- ie ~ 
HER FIRST CONCERT. 


HERE are two kinds of people who are inter sted 
in the voice, those who study singing or propose 

to sing and those who : 1 in the pleas 

ant occupation of listening to singing. Some peo- 

ple care to listen ythers wish to 

. hear songs, ari nging 1s 

required, where the voice 

There have been a great many art luring 

years who have been gifted with voices who co 1] 

and a great many who could sing wl I 


the musical temperament, tl 


sessed no voices. few who 
understanding ; 
ho on Monday 

d that there 


voice and the ca 
f those tew 
is some voice left after nual wear 
and tear, although under a 
Madame Patti posed as 
singer and l th 
songs, even those written 


nevertheless she 


show later 
lition to the conce 
g trom Goun 
very effective basso voice and phrases well and 
his vocal material with discreti With more fav 


undings and concentrated i t upon 


them these tw« 
rs would give better illustrations of their abilities; f 
ig in the shadow of Patti is always a disadvantag 
not, a isical artists generally think, of benefit. Wherever 
she sings no one else is heard, and this is axion 
Hlegner, the "cellist, played tw 
“J Concerto, showing that 
imagination and hz ent ideas and expres 
», and that he also able through 
ing and hi ~hnic impress 
M S Ro 1 Zamels is a Vit ‘ l 
the fi ul thi f Max 


This young lady has not 


played two movements 
Bruch’s G minor Violin (¢ 
been heralded much, and very has been said about he 
although her name has drifted into the papers frequently 
within the last two years in the European items, but she 
was a surprise to many who otherwise did not expect 


such developed virtuosity. She has an excellent bow, and 


her left hand work is highly satisfactory; but best of all 
was her interpretation of the feeling and the sentiment 
which she expressed in her playing. She is naturally a 
violinist; her pose and her movement are rhythmic just 


as her muisc is. She phrases witl intelligence that 
shows an excellent musical skill 

Miss Margoles is a stranger h 
the Liszt Cor to giv us 


r of 


posse SS¢ We 
the present or ral conditions in New Yo 
any Satistactory formances, even under 
men as Mr. Say for orcl 
moment’s not 

accompanim< 

wise One rel 

acquaintar I 

ductor. It is 

of Europe c: 

instruments, an 10se instruments aré 
| 


scrap orchest 
nent bodies 

wo 
wever, no cons 
to mus 


nev 


The Styrian Mus 
hausser, will pr 
by Bruckner (C 


genberg (B fla 


Brahms (C minor) 
certos, &c., by Bach 


R. Wagner, Dvorak 


Fritz Kreisler, the violinist 
lin their home for the wint 








MR. HAROLD BAUER, 


WM. L. WHITNEY, ~ 


FLORENCE, BOSTON, FANRIG, 246 HBUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL FOR PIANISTS, 


Fermata. 
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Suerman, Cray & Co.'s, 
October 26, 


1903. t 


ittlow concert was better attended 


two, owing perhaps to its being a 


BHE last C 
than the first 
and the program, a very superior one, 
Miss Cottlow 


matinee, 


was greatly enjoyed was as- 














sisted by Natorp Blumenfeld, the violinist, 
who rendered his numbers in a very finished 
and superior manner. The first number on the program 
was the famous “Kreutzer Sonata” of Beethoven, Miss 
Cottlow taking the piano and Mr. Blumenfeld the violin. 
It was a fine number and roundly applauded. 
The program presented many difficulties to the young 
anist which she handled well, showing great power and 
rength of wrist in heavy chord and octave passages. 
The program is given below: 
K tzer Sonata, for piano and violin... ‘ - 
Miss Cottlow and Mr. Blumenfel< 
P 
I ‘ A flat major, op. 76 srahms 
R die, B minor, op. 79 ‘ .... Brahms 
1 - Chopin 
I e, I p minor, » 44 Chopin 
Concer N 2 Wieniawski 
M ] Zarzycki 
4 M Schubert-Wilhelmj 
ys F n »arasate 
I G ) Zarembski 
) Lind Schubert-Liszt 
M I i Schubert-Liszt 
M Cottlow ived before the Saturday Club of 
S ent n October 10, at the Congregational Church, 
ge membership being present. The program was the 
e as the one given here at her first concert. Miss 
( v was g ly enjoyed in Sacramento, and was re- 
ved with the most gratifying applause. 


Sunday evening Miss Cottlow and her mother re- 


ed their friends informally at their rooms, many prom- 


nent musicians being among the number. 





J <€ 
R d Lucchesi has returned to San Francisco after 
1 Six ’ trip to his native town of Bologna in Italy. 
Mr. Lucchesi reports a splendid time, having been royally 
ré ed by his townsmen, and had as well an artistic suc- 
‘ t presentation of his compositions. He speaks 
g met many celebrities, great musicians and poets 
Mr. Lucchesi feels that he has done justice to the cause 
f “American Music and Musicians” in an article so en- 
id published in the Resto Del Carlino, of 
Bologna, from which paper it has been extensively copied. 
cchesi has passed thirty-two years of his life in 
e work in ’Frisco, and feels that, though Italy is the 
{f his birth and a most lovely spot, “the atmos- 


of uplifting liberty’ found in all American cities 


a country much to be desired as a real home 


CALIFORNIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss Louise Amiot, pupil of Mme. Joseph Beringer, gave 
a song recital at Steinway Hall on Tuesday night to a 
full house. The young lady made her professional début 
on this occasion, and on her program presented some very 


ambitious numbers, among them the “Connais-tu,” from 
“Mignon,” and the celebrated aria from “Robert il Dia- 
volo.” Her best numbers were the more simple ones, “The 


Swallows,” by Cowen, being her really best interpreted and 
Miss Amiot has a lyric soprano 
of considerable natural though not pos 
sessed of much power is very effect. The 
débutante is studying with the stage in view, hoping to 
fit herself for an operatic career. Her stage presence is 
all that could be wished, and it is not unlikely that she 
may meet with some ultimate success 

Miss Amiot assisted in her 
Beringer and Miss Gladys Beringer on 
Waldemar Lind, violinist. 


< 

Wednesday evening was the date of the Spamer concert 
at Lyric Hall. Mr. Spamer met with much success as the 
violinist at the Scheel 
Later he was engaged to play before the Sorosis Club, and 
His technic 


sweetly rendered number. 
sweetness, and 


pleasing in 


program by Joseph 


piano 


was 


the and 


ee 


solo one of symphony concerts. 
was applauded and féted and made much of 
is all that could be desired and his temperament truly artis- 
tic. The program on Wednesday evening, in which Mr 
Spamer was assisted by Mrs. Blanchard, is given below: 
Paganini-Wilhelmj 
Massenet 


Concerto, D major.. 
Aria, Pleurez, mes Yeux (Le Cid) 


Mrs. M. E. Blanchard 


Romance ........ Withelmj 
Polonaise cone ; Wiihelmj 
Chaconne for Violin Solo Sach 
Songs 
Ruhe, Sussliebchen Brahms 
Vergebliches Standchen.. Brahms 
Haenselein Taubert 


Mrs. M. E. Blanchard 
Nocturne, op. 9, No, 2.... ‘ 
Airs 


Chopin-Sarasate 
SRN scseuaxe nes ‘ Wieniawski 
Frederick Maurer, Jr., accompanist 
= 


—— 


<= 


A recent program given at Trinity Episcopal Church was 


devoted principally to works of Wagner. The occasion was 


a recital given by Louis H. Eaton, the choirmaster and di- 


rector. The program was as follows: 

Prelude in E minor (Ed. Peters, Book II)....... er 
Vorspiel to Tristan and Isolde , ne enw ; ... Wagner 
Introduction to Act III and Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin).. Wagner 
Vorspiel to Parsifal...... oeneee Wagner 


Walther’s Prize Song (Meistersinger) Wagner 


Mr. von der Mehden 
Wagner 


Wagner 


Romance (Tannhauser) 


Overture (Tannhauser). ionene seeaeen jens 

On Sunday afternoon, October 25, Mr. Eaton gave an 
organ recital at Palo Alto with a program taken from com- 
positions of Bach, Guilmant, Wolstenholme, Faulkes and 
Wagner. The orgen is the beautiful instrument built espe 
cially for the Stanford Memorial Chapel by Harris of Los 
Angeles. 





made a distinctly favorable impression. 






One of the most artistic entertainments ever seen in San 
Francisco was that of Friday afternoon, the 23d inst., when 
the “Ballad of Despair” (“La Ballade du Désespéré”’) was 
given at the Alcazar Theatre by Florence Roberts, the fa- 
vorite actress, as the Poet; Mrs. J. E. Birmingham as the 
Voice, Miss Moroney at the piano, Wenzel Kopta, violin, 
and Theodore Mansfeldt, cello. The poem is by Henry 
Murger and the music by Bemberg. 

The stage was set for the poet’s attic, and the music was 
heard without. Mrs. Birmingham was in superb voice, and 
Florence Roberts’ acting of the part was so realistic that it 
brought the tears. It was a beautiful production and given 
under circumstances that will keep it fresh for many a day in 
the memory of those who heard it. Mr. Kopta played a num 
ber of violin selections, in which he was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Mr. Mansfeldt played an obligato to Mrs. Bir- 
mingham’s ‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” by Tschaikow- 
sky, with fine, sympathetic tone. It was a long program, 
but one that was every minute enjoyed for its excellence, 
and was heard by a full house. Mrs. Birmingham made her 
first success in the “Ballad of Despair” in England, where, 
while in London, she sang it by the Queen’s command be- 
fore royalty. 

J <s 

The pupils of Alexander Stewart, violinist, and Miss 
Elizabeth Westgate, pianist, gave a recital at the Unitarian 
The 
pupils were assisted by Miss Eugenia Eubank, soprano, and 
Davis, Aimée Davies, Winifred 
Warner and Ruth Bruce, accompanists for the violin stu- 
Mrs. A. WepMoRE JONEs. 


Church, in Oakland, on Tuesday evening, October 20. 
by the Misses Margaret 


dents 


Schenck’s Boston Success. 
LLIOTT SCHENCK’S first week in 
ductor of grand opera has proved a success beyond 





3oston as con- 


all expectations. 
Last 


night’s performance (‘Cavalleria Rusticana”) was very goo:l 
g 


indeed The 


The 


orchestra played well and the chorus did excellently.— 


Transcript 


ticana’’) was of excellent 





Last night’s performance (Cavalleria Rt 


nducted with and good 








merit The orchestra was c intelligence 
effect by Mr, Schenck The Globe 

Carmen.—Mr. Schenck kept his men well in hand and offered a 
excellent reading.—The record 

The o y alive to its important part in keeping 
the score he of which poor George Sizet 
dreamed, | ever actually + * * * It is a question whether 
in many respects the opera was ever really better given The Globe 

Mr. S nck as conductor was a decided success on his first ap 
it ANCE n n) with € mpat the orchestra doing exce 
lent work under s directior The Post 

The quintet in the second act went remarkably well. Mr. Schenck 

1 J 

conducted with authority, the orchestra played always with spirit. 


often with delicacy The Transcript 


Shanna Cumming’s Engagements. 

INCE her success at the Worcester festival Mrs. Shan 

na Cumming has been engaged for more than a score 

of concerts. Monday of this week she sang at Scranton, 
Pa. Thanksgiving Eve she 
An engagement will take her.to Minneapolis a week earlier. 
November 30 she is to assist the Ape llo Club, of Chicago, 
is to appear with the Milwaukee Arion in 


will sing at Cleveland, Ohio 


and December 1 
the. performance of “The Creation.” December 8 she is to 
be the illustrator at a Wagner lecture recital in Brooklyn 
December 18 she sing with the Brooklyn Oratorio So- 
city in “The Messiah,” and Christmas she 
the same oratorio with the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston. In addition to the 
Mrs. Cumming is booked for concerts and recitals in Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Englewood, N. J., and other places near New 
York 


is to 
will appear in 


engagements in large cities 


Beth Connor, a Brounoff Pupil. 


HIS young woman has a remarkably sweet, clear and 

true soprano voice, united with graceful personality 
Her enunciation, too, is perfect—one is never in doubt what 
she is singing about. She sang for a member of THe Mu 
sIcAL Courter staff Mascagni’s “Ave Maria,” Brounoff's 


“Indian Lullaby,” and Burleigh’s “Jean,” and in all these 





epertoire, &c. 
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tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
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Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
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Ran Francriace, Cat. 





HARRY BARNHART, 


CANTANTE. Soloist Trinity Episco 
val Church. Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voice 
Coaching. Studio and Residence: 
Blanchard Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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First Wetzler Concert. 


The Initial Appearance of Thibaud in America. 














j t i > j } h rT oi ti st measur { br ith 1 y} 5 d 
HE formal opening of the New York musical sea- erate, and almost conventional It was the reading which grace of that style, a measure of breadth in phrasing and 





son took place on Friday evening at Carnegie seemed inevitable from a man of Mr. Wetzler’s strict a firmness oj attack which are distinctly among the lead 
' eo 


mm ai ac - oli 1usical oO ns I act stics of the Germar olir raditions 
Hall. when Hermann Hans Wetzler gave the first training (acquired in Germany) and solid musical accom g characteristics of tl serman Vv aditior Phi 


} > tte rtli ations blend « alities t usually conf is } t 
symphony concert in the series that he has an plishments. He attempted no startling innovations and lend of qualities that usually nflict i e chief artistic 


this winter. Mr. Wetzler’s program made no radical changes. Those persons who insist that badge which distinguishes Thibaud from most other vio 
Mr. Wetzler violated the Beethoven work merely reveal nists, unless perhaps in the opinion of some fine sensed 


their own blank ignorance of this most familiar score, a iolinists it be Thibaud’s exquisite fir There n 


nounced for 
vas as follows: 


_ — Beethover 



































Conon for Violin, E flat Moza score which any ablebodied German conservatory grad phrase too insignificant to be “played out” to the la 
Mazeppa, symphonic poem Liszt wate could lead, if not brilliantly, at least absolutely cor note, no passage too trivial to be done with the exactitude 
Concerto, B minor, tor viol ee rectly as to tempi, dynamics and accents 1 vitality of a Rosenthalian piano t ! The mer 
[ue Musicat Courier last year devoted considerable Tue Musicat Courier does not at this late day propose echanical outfit of a modern violit rtuoso was all 
pace to frequent and careful reviews of Mr. Wetzler’s , discuss with anybody the question of Beethoven tempi ere, as a matter, of course—flawless fingered octaves 
iims, ambitions, capabilities and limitations This paper Chis is a theme beloved of amateur musicians, or amateur taccatos and spiccatos i npo at any part of the 
gave the young conductor a cordial welcome to the lean newspaper critics when they do not know what else to say bow, an intrepid left hand, fleet as the wind, sure as the 
nks of competent local orchestral conductors, and fol of a symphoni ana Unfortunately, the proper rack of doom. tri even and accurate as though don 
owed | work critically and conscientiously, with syn Bee n temp buried in Beethoven’s coffin—if they i plano Dy a master urmonics ear and powerfu 
pathy and with understanding. A clear picture was given .o+ oxicsted—and. strangely enough. the stupid public goes a whistle, and a facility in changing the bow and 
he actual orchestral conditions existing in New Yor 1 enjoying the nine symphonies in all sorts of improper, i going over the strings” w was nothing short of 
nd it was shown to what extent these conditions affecte one snebtion and blasphemous tempi Wa fue traordinar, The quality of TI id’s tone is alterable 
plans and the prospects of Mr. Wetzler’s large under that the Beet en tempi were a matter very closely nd therein lies another of many artistic graces. In 
ng. Those who follow the musical events of New York ed during the mighty Ludwig's life to that iras i vleHot Mozart number the tone was sweet nple, almost 
ire readers of THe Musica ( kieR, and therefore it ir’s many picturesque moods and humors. Be it whis monochromat n its tenderness and 1 I ! In the 
hardly necessary now again to burden a patient pul —_—— vinwet’ tot dita Gick Gis ton pi often depended S Saéns Concert baud nge — and 
with a tale that was feebly refuted in some quarters last n the state of the godlike Beethoven’s liver, appetite, di <ed from } fiddle strains s uous, rich, | nate 
ason, but is this year ac« ed wit reservation bec © “vest 1 gene ysical and mental « ; In this | I me e or eG 1 A strings was 
s entire truth is patent to even the loosest observer. It 1s pect the Beethoven tempi are very muc ike musical @ matter of marvel t those w understand such 
ie old, old tale so familiar to New York audiences, the tal riticism in the New York daily newspapers t gs Thibaud never ratches t t 
t] tious conductor and the tired orchestra; of the [ue Musica, Courter critic with watch in hand timed periect a ne may expect to find in this ill pitched 
der, fired to enthusiasm and nerved to ardor by the sig ‘ separate movements of the Beet en Symphony, and ‘ His attack is urageous and sure His bowing 
ce OF ind the player led with weary n nd that Mr. Wetzler’s tempi ded almost exactly € ex ely grace thorough!) t not 
é tres, 1 s. meetings hose of Nikisch, Richter, Weingartner, M “ His reading tir tal, vibrant 
a Gance t inl ¢ i ) ered . net Paur and TI! is ] g r ’ } ‘ T i here Sin his a \ ever ent i ncere 
é Ss music VE I s y t y 1d e same < enth Symphony <¢ e | y han f ty ted Thibaud posse s every g Ww THe Mi 
y doubts rose again after Mr. W er had conducted © minutes without greatly g nity ae aL. CourRIER demanded t yea t gular 
’ few measure r so of pening concert. How y obscuring . erf y Vv s Hug H \ f 
ould men be expected to play a Be nm symphony per Therefore things as mer :dverse vo players Is udy " 
t y alter tourr t i] ‘ y 1 ne Irom a neert were not ef It of e ¢ d r t be laid 1d e sufter A B 
Zz and wearing sul ner sea n re, ne marches an ntirely to e circumstances < ned in the ginning f gavotte I ved S n eT re pr Se ‘ Tt 
coon songs at race tracks, picnics, excursions, ball game this article. For these circumstances Mr. Wetzler is in no yaud recitals, when he w busy n 1 re par ularly 
parks, roof gardens, hotel verandas and vaudeville theatres? , easure responsible As a conductor he ha improved with the ssical literature « the violir ‘ ready re 
N director on earth could make a competent symphonic vastly epost s pe and el quence ea d be re rked success was r ! well 
dy of these men under existing conditions. All our loca ll things in the ability to make of ny related details served 
tras are in the same fix. The venerable Philharmonic oop prehensive and c inline ebitatin enti ‘ Tl ry’—it is not a criticism—of the Wetzler con 
Society was publicly called a “skeleton of an orchestra” by Ihe many hued splendors of the ““Mazeppa”’ score wer¢ ert would not be complete w t a mention of the fact 
ts tormer leader. And surely he ought to know. It will b recited with potency and with spirit. Mr. Wetzler told the that 1 programati t vere used rcumstance 
teresting to watch the struggles of the foreign conductor rchestral tale graphically and colors t wit! atmospher h THe M AL RIE Q gainst this 
‘ e motley Philharmonic players; and it will be sad t vid and convincing The performance ma , regret muisance doubtless largely re nsible B Ie re i 
retle n what Messrs. Weingartner, Wood, Safonoff he inexcusable infrequency with which “Mazeppa” figures always an ugly commercial look to a concert which employ 
Strauss, Kogel and Colonne might have done with an or yn New York orchestral aan rams s writer on a daily r paper t 
ral equipment complete and competent In two concertos Jacques Thibaud, the French \ Now that the fir i nt 1 ' the 
All these thought rowded on the intelligent listener at st, made his first American appearance and won a co! Wetzler neert, perhay é f our r lers w d like 
Wetzler concert, and seemed by far more important plete triumph over an audience that had assembled pr« ) ver a lew qu ns irom the y newspapers in 
letails of Beethoven tempi and dynamics, pared to be critical. This town has heard practically all rder how w nformed, how ut l, and how 
er which some of the professional auditors seemed to be he best violin playing in the world. Among some of the n the nions are the writer the 
rrying themselves into a purple and professional rage I 1 f tl idle wi have played here were ng ol se newspapers 


great ones o! the fiddle who 
It is all very we » gO into the minutz of interpreta Wieniawski, Wilhelmj, Ole Bull, Sarasate, Ysaye, Kre Ps gee 


tion, and to break a lance with a conductor on questions jg, Kubelik, Sauret. Ondricek. Kociar Hubermann, i oes! ell 








‘ ; , : g ard 
t musical esthetics when he has a perfect instrument at Brodsky \ ers It is t be presumed ere 
¢ 1 1 ‘ : _ . I “ < 
his command, from which the best might be expected and re. that the musiciar und public of New York know rRIBUNE.—* * * HERALD \ ra 
re, ni uSICl S and ) i ( K KNOV L. 

should be produced. Mr. Wetzler’s handicap was not that good violin plaving when they hear it And it is to be : Berings mace extres well per 
his tions ' yng. but that the medi — P ; , ' ' z , & ' 

i mn were wrong, but that the medium was want presumed, too, that such applause as was bestowed on 
ing through which he sought to exploit his intentions. His young Thibaud last Friday signifies a tribute t » wae 
conception of the Beethoven Symphony—all asinine con by far more eloquent than the mere praise of newspaper It is sufficiently amusing t serve this clash of opinion 


troversy to the contrary notwithstanding—was sane, mod 








Thibaud, while he is wl 


GEORGE SW I | : | School’ player, has acquired, in addition to the « nd what the long ears of the music reporters heard when they 
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tried to determine the quality of Thibaud’s intonation and 
tone : 

TIMES.—* * * Thibaud’s 
is of beautiful warmth and 


SUN.—* * * 


ity is unique in its reediness 


His tone qual- 
tone 


purity, of fine, expressive po- 
tency 
SUN.—* * * He _ seldom TIMES.—* * * His intona- 
played a note out of tune last tion was not flawless. 
night. EVENING POST.—* * * He 
HERALD.—* * * Purity of swerved from the pitch 
intonation. 


Now let us see how Mozart’s Concerto fared at the hands 


of this valiant band 


EVENING POST.—* * * It TRIBUNE.—* * * An ex- 
is, as a whole, shallow and an- quisite artistic proclamation, 
tiquated a mere pot-boiler swayed by lovely and lofty emo 

tions, borne as on angels’ 


wings, serene, tender, reposeful, 
convincing, inspiring. 
° TIMES.— * * The essential 
charm of Mozart is not lacking 
from this E flat Concerto 


STAATS-ZEITUNG.—* * 
Old fashioned bewhiskered 


composition 


and 


Poor Mr. Wetzler and his tempi! They are tangled up 
up together in this fashion: 

TIMES.--* a . Continual 
modifications in tempo which 


were indubitably effective. 


AMERICAN.—* * * A dead SUN.—AIl distorted. * * * 
level in interpretation Sadly incorrect. * * * It is 
HERALD.--* * * Propor be hoped that Mr. Wetzler’s 
tioned judiciously and finished ambitions are not summed up 
delightfully If exception can in the desire to convert the mu 
be taken to the reading at all sic lovers of this city to such 
it must be n the ground of notions of the tempi proper to 


over refinement. Beethoven's Seventh Symphony 
as were exemplified last night 

SUN.—* * * EVENING POST.—* * * In 

balance among the voices of the the the different or 

chestral groups sang like human 


Pitiable lack of 
allegretto 


orchestra (allegretto) 


soloists. 

And, in conclusion, here are some other interesting 
parallels, as unanimous as they are convincing: 

TIMES.—* * * Upon Liszt’s EVENING POST.— * * It 
*Mazeppa” not a little brilliant was a pleasure t@ see Liszt's 
playing was wasted. * ® ® ‘“Mazeppa” on the program. * * * 
One f the n poverty Wagner wrote to Liszt in 18s¢ 
stricken of the collection in mu- “How terribly beautiful your 
sical idea. * * * Its orchestral *‘Mazeppa’ is.” * * * A work 
quality is hard and ugly which has aroused the enthu 

siasm of thousands. 

rTRIBUNE.— * * An in- STAATS-ZEITUNG.—* * * A 
flated and ismogrified piano remarkable, not at all superfi 
etude cial piece of characteristic tonal 

painting 

SUN.—* * * The conductor HERALD.—* * * Wetzler 
did not seem to have in stock established a thorough sympathy 
an intelligible up beat. His or and understanding between his 
chestra had been we rehearsed players and himself 
and it guessed well. 

WORLD.—* * * The orches- HERALD.—* * * The wood 
tra is weak in the section the wind is even and tuneful. 
woodwind struments 
SUN - ee ee oe HERALD.—The allegro (final 
ment the conductor started movement) was full of blood 
a heavy and exaggerated style and muscle, 

HERALD.— * * The two 


rRIBUNE.—* * * Thibaud’s 





G string frequently sounds |} ower strings of his Stradivarius 
low have a ‘cello-like fullness. 

SUN.—* * * No passion STAATS-ZEITUNG.—* * * A 
puissance. warm plooded artist. 

WORLD.—* * * To con- TRIBUNE.—* * * Wonder 
servative. * * * Lacked vigor ful strength and warmth of tem- 
and warmtk perament 

SUN.—* * * He certainly AMERICAN.—* * * He has 
brings it the quality wit! a small tone. * * * When not 
fullness and b 11 smoot! given to attacks of “‘scratching.”’ 
ness. 

rIME = Wetz STAATS-ZEITUNG.—* * * It 
er’s reading of the symphony cannot be denied that the read- 
was not one that could be ac ing the symphony had life 
cepted thout reservation and swing 


HERALD.—* * * It must EVENING POST.—* * * 
be remembered that Thibaud’s Saint-Saéns’ B minor Concerto 
choice of concertos suffered him is a master work of its kind. 
to only partially reveal his sym * * * It was M. Thibaud’s 
pathies or his equipment greatest merit that he brought 

ut the beauty of Saint-Saéns’ 
deas 

SUN.—* * * e final move EVENING POST.— * * The 
ment the nductor started in final allegro was animated 
a heavy style, 

EVENING POST.—* * * HERALD.—* * * The evi- 
There was less evidence tl dences of painstaking rehearsal 
year of rehearsing 4 were at all aimes abundant. 

rhe talk of the town is the snarling and snapping atti- 
tude of the Sun music reporter toward Mr. Wetzler and 


Such a vicious and 
made Mr. Wetzler in its 
Sunday edition has not been equaled in the history of 
local musical journalism. It was disgraceful and has 


wme. LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Vocal Instruction 
(METHOD OF FRANCESCO LAMPERTI.) 


Sole teacher of Marie Louise Gehle, Con- 
tralto—grand opera, concert, oratorio; 
Joseph Miller, Basso—opera, concert and 
oratorio, and Blanche Duffield, Coloratura 
Soprano—two seasons with Sousa’s 
Band, and other prominent singers 
before the public. 


STUDIO: 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


his symphony concert of last Friday. 


personal attack as the Sun on 





caused no end of talk in newspaper and professional circles. 
After all, it is Mr. Wetzler’s privilege to dispense with 
“program notes” if he so desires, and his dismissal of one 
music reporter from the post of “annotator” and his refusal 
to appoint another to the place should not subject him to 
vile and cowardly attacks in the public prints. The article 
in question was so vulgar in tone and purpose that we 
dare not quote more than one passage from it for fear of 
helping to spread a libel. 

The Sun music reporter asks: “What is a Wetzler that 
he should translate Beethoven for us through himself?” 

And Tue Musica Courter asks: “What is an ignoramus 
of a Sun music reporter that he should translate Bee- 
thoven’s intentions for us through himself—and that he 
should dare to question the artistic motives of a man who 
is a real musician and who has studied the things at which 
the Sun reporter only guesses?” 

Mr. Wetzler should not allow such stuff to be written 
about him. The Sun reporter tries to justify his remarks 
on “tempi” with a lot of the veriest generalities like this: 
“Mr. Wetzler launches into fantastic theories as to the true 
tempi or discovers accents hitherto unheard,”” &c. Why 
does Mr. Wetzler not force the Sun reporter to place his 
finger on those measures of the Beethoven score where there 
Why does Mr. Wetzler 


not go to the Sun office and demand a discussion on this 


were wrong tempi and accents? 


question with the Sun reporter, in the presence of several 
musicians, the managing editor and the proprietor? Why 
not make an example of this presumptuous ignoramus once 
for all? The musical community is crying out against him 
Mr. Wetzler has the power to do a real and lasting good 
for musical New York. Let him do it, and prove that he 
has also fhe courage. 


Free Lectures on Music. 
R. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, supervisor of free 


lectures in New York, announces that he has com- 
pleted arrangements for the courses of free lectures on 
music to be given by the free lecture bureau of the Board 
of Education during the winter. 

These lectures are intended not only for the students 
of music and art, but for the general public. The subjects 
are treated simply and clearly, and there have been re- 
peated assurances that the lectures are understood by 
persons who possess no musical knowledge. The great- 
est practical help or benefit of the lectures lies not so 
much in their historic qualities as in the help they afford 
the listener in appreciating and understanding music— 
they teach how to listen. 

The musical lectures are illustrated with selections 
played or sung. These compositions are given in detail, 
the lecturer showing how the musical ideas are arranged 
in relation to each other, and many other points of inter- 
est susceptible of explanation without the use of techni- 
cal terms. Both the lectures on music and on art are il- 
lustrated with stereopticon views. 

The courses arranged by Dr. Leipziger for the winter 
are: 

Board of Education Hall, Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, eleven lectures on “Great Composers—Romantic 
Period” and “Wagner, the Music Drama,” by Thomas 
Whitney Surrette, Saturdays, at 8 p. m. 

Columbus Hall, Sixtieth street and Columbus avenue, 
eleven lectures on “Studies in Musical Art,” by Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett and others on Monday evenings. 

Educational Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson 
street, ten lectures on “The Interpretation of Music,” by 
Mrs. Mary Gregory Powell and others, Monday evenings. 

Public School 5, 141st street and Edgecombe avenue, six 
lectures on ‘‘Modern Composers,” by Benjamin Dwight 
Allen on Thursday evenings. 

Public School 14, 225 East Twenty-seventh street, eleven 
lectures on “Composers and Music,” by Clarence de Vaux 
Royer and others on Thursday evenings. 

East Side House Settlement, Seventy-sixth street and 
East River, five lectures on Wednesday evenings. 

Bethany Church, Tenth avenue, near Thirty-fifth street, 
five lectures on “American and Irish Music,” by Miss 
Charille Runals and others, on Wednesday evenings. * 





** The Musical Critic.’’ 


E have in our possession a copy of a paper called 
the Musical Critic, volume 1, No. 8, published 
monthly. It says, “Room 6, Orpheum Theatre, telephone 
John-3811, Home-2680. Correspondence is solicited.” But 
it doesn’t say where; it doesn’t state which city, which 
State, which country, which nation, or whether it is pub- 
lished on this earth or on the planet Mars or Venus. In 
the inside is a program of a concert called the Philhar- 
monic Course, in which Miss Augusta Cottlow is the pian- 
ist, but there is no orchestral number in it, the program 
consisting of piano music exclusively under the direction 
of Behmyer. Now if Miss Cottlow is to play a recital, 
why should it be under any Philharmonic direction? 
There’s an excellent picture in the paper of J. S. Duss. 
We are very much interested to know where this paper 
is published, because we welcome all nice music papers 








Prague Piano Teachers. 


To 
Could you by any possibility tell me who is the piano 
professor at the Prague Conservatory where Jan Kubelik 
studied violin? Awaiting your answer, I am, with thanks, 
Mapce L. KERNAN 


The Musical Courier: 


Respectfully yours, 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 21, 1903 


There are five professors of piano at the Prague Con 


servatory. Their names are Hoffmeister, Jiranek, Von 
Kaan, Dolejs and Truecek 
Who Knows This Song? 
Detroit, Mich, October 24, 1903 


Publisher Musical Courier, New York, N. Y.: 

Can you or any of your readers inform me of the title 
or name of the author of a song in the refrain of which 
occurs the words: 

“My name is Mina Liederkranz 
I sailed away from the Fatherland 
And many friends, I found,” &c 

I do not know any better description of the song than 
as above, but knowing THe Musicat Courier to be 
well informed regarding all phases of music, 
take the liberty of begging your assistance in locating 
this particular piece, which will be greatly appreciated 
by, Yours very truly, a we 

Wide as is our knowledge of the classical song litera- 
ture we must confess that we do not know the touch- 
ing ballad of Mina Liederkranz. Does our correspond 
ent mean Schumann's "Widmung?” 


universally 


Perhaps. 





Homer Lind’s Liederspiel Company. 


IEDERSPIEL, or lyric plays, have long been a famil 
iar this 
country they are almost wholly unknown, except to pro 


form of musical entertainment abroad. In 


fessionals. The nearest approach to them in public per 
formances here has been the triple bills of Rosina Vokes 
These, however, were more dramatic than operatic produc 
tions, and the plays were not the masterpieces 

Mr. Lind has now arranged, in conjunction with Har 
Fiske, of the Manhattan 
special matinee performances of 


rison Grey rheatre, to give a 


series of these one act 
operas, introducing some of them for the first time to the 
American public. While a member of the Royal Carl Rosa 
Opera England, Mr the title 


being 


Lind created 
roles of a number of these miniature 


Company in 
masterpieces, 
the first professional to sing them in English. Ever since 
his return to America he has been maturing plans for the 
productions which are now announced, and he has 
rounded himself with a compact and thoroughly equipped 


operatic organization, specifically adapted to present these 


sur- 


lyric plays. 

The first performance will be given Tuesday afternoon, 
November 10, with the following bill: “Return of the 
Roamer,” an operetta, by Felix Mendelssohn, for the first 
time in America; “Gringoire, the Street Singer,” by Julian 
Edwards, and “Mrs 
Hartley 


Robinson's Reception,” by Randolph 





Bruno Huhn ag Accompanist. 


FEW minutes before the Patti concert Monday night 
Bruno Huhn was called upon to play the accompani 


ments for Claud Cunningham, because several parts were 
missing in the orchestral score. 





BomMEnR UuINDYD’'s 


“Wiederspiel” Co. 


Headed by Miss MAUDE LAMBERT. 
Presenting a series of Matinee Performances in English, 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 


AT THE 


MANHATTAN THEATRE, 


Commencing November 10, 2:15 P. M,. 
Presenting the following one act lyric plays: 


A—‘“ Return of the Roamer.”’ (An Operetta.) By FELIX MEN- 
DELSSOHN. (For the first time in America ) 
B—‘‘Gringoire, the Street Singer.’* One act Musical 
By W. HOLCOMB and JULIAN EDWARDS 
C—‘‘Mrs. Robinson’s Reception,’’ By RANDOLPH HARTLEY. 

A Musical Play, with Miss AUGUSTA GLOSE. 
Chorus of 40. Augmented Orchestra. 


Musical Director: CORNELIUS Van der LINDEN. 
In preparation—*‘ LOTUS SAN,”’ a one act Japanese tragedy, set 
to music by HARRY ROWé SHELLEY. 
This Company may be engaged by musical socie- 
ties and clubs for special performances, 


Drama. 
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Lili Lehmann-Kalisch, in ; lished letter, denies the 
statement in Spamann’s book that she ever sang in the 


danced in the ballet 


“first boy” 


chorus o1 Her first appearance was 


it Prague as the in the “Magic Flute,” and a 


fortnight after she assumed the role of Pamina without 


having studied it. 
‘first 


Leipsic as a coloratura sing 


She was at once engaged and played 
parts till, after a year and a half, she went to 
Her 


lady’ 


er career since is well 
known. 
a «. 
Dr. Robert Leipsic 
1903, aged seventy-seven years After 


academic studies he devoted himself 


Papperitz died in September 20, 
the of 


exclusively to music 


close his 
The musicians who frequented the Leipsic Conservatory 
between 1851 and 1899 recognized in him a great theoretic 
teacher and performer and composer. From the year 
1879 till the conclusion of the complete edition of Bach’s 
works he was one of the directors of the Bach Society 
Ss & 
Frau Moran-Olden has, on account of nervous trouble, 


been removed to a sanitarium in Berlin. She is at pres- 
ent in her forty-eighth year. She gained a great reputa- 
tion in Dresden, Frankfort and Munich, 
visited England, Russia and North America. Last year 
she undertook the direction of a singing class in the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory, but never actually 


performed the duties. 


Leipsic, and 


PS 


i 
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Camille Saint-Saéns will commence a concert tour in Ger- 
many, a country which he has avoided since Berlin was un- 
complimentary to him on account of his remarks on the 


Lohengrin” performance 


weicome, he I 
festival. He l 
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Belgian 
composer, at present 


on an opera, ‘Ducasse,’ 


sels this winter. 
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is engaged 
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young 


by Edgar Wollgandt; dance 


accompaniment 
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Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,’ 
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Helena Stagemanr lin solo 
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sung by Helena 
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Chi- 


Harmonique de Paris will be gi 
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Agriculteurs, 8 Rue 


Charles W. 


vember 


Among the performers will be Clark, the 


cago baritone, and the celebrated 


from Budapest 
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the Imperial Moscow Opera several new works will 


At 
be produced: “Servil 


it 


ia,” 
Gretchanin Damiants,” 
Kanianinoff. At the Aquarium the repertory will be ex 
clusively foreign, half French, half Italian. At the 
tage, the front 
Children of Sulamit 

“Mile 
Arensky ; 


by by Arensky, and 


by 
Hermi 
Russian music comes again to with the 
“The 


Fifi,” by César Cui; “Dream on 


the Steppe” and by Rubin 
the Volga,” 
“Judith,” by Sseroff, and “Czar and Zimmer 
Lortzing; Mozart’s 


and Massenet’s ‘ rther.”’ Altogether 


stein ; 
by 
mann,” Ponchielli’s ‘“Gioconda,” 
“Don 


Moscow rej¢ 


by 
Giovanni” § 


vices in five 
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Schulz-Curtius will from March a 


with 


give November t 
series of six concerts at Queen’s Hall, London 
Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Richter. The first 
devoted to Berlioz. l 


the 
I 


will be 
French master will 
November 3, 
the birthday of the 


The same 
the program for Kruse, 
December 11, 


supply 


Strauss 


and for on 


master 


The first performance of “The Princess Zoonesnchyn” 


(not “Zoonestraal,”’ as printed in our last number) was a 
great success at the Antwerp Opera. Paul Gilson’s music, 
the first important lyric work of the composer of ‘ The Cap 
tive” and “The Sea,” is of great interest and real original- 


ity, in spite of the somewhat antiquated form of the libretto 


_—_ 
= 


A new theatre is to be built in Vienna to hold 3,000 to 

4,000 people. It will be completed in the fall of 1904. 
J €& 
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ARTISTIC SIinGaGinca. 
NO NECESSITY OF TRAVELING ABROAD TO BECOME A SINGER. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO, 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, Between 44th and 45th Sts., 


teacher, whose succe r 


the distinguished tenor and 
principal theatres of Europe and 
has transferred his activities fron 
pupils, also professionals, to teach 
ART OF SINGING 

perfect voice placement, according best Italian met 
twenty lessons; excellent results assured; | PRO 
of opera in modern languages, concert, « 1 and drawing 
my method highly indorsed by Frau Cosi agner and P 
Kniese, of Bayreuth. 
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and commenced his work with a performance of “Car- 
men.” 
= <& 


Arthur Schnitzler’s “The Woman with the Knife” has 
been used as a text for an opera by a young Polish 


composer, Dluski, which will be produced at St. Peters- 
burg 
GZ <& 
Hamburg.—Max Fiedler’s orchestral concerts take 


place October 19, November 2 and 28, January 4 and 18, 
February 15, March 8 and 21. The program for the first 
concert comprises Liszt’s “Tasso,” an orchestral suite by 
under the composer’s direction (first per- 
formance in Germany), and Beethoven's Eighth Sym- 
phony. The second concert is devoted to Tschaikowsky. 
Other composers represented during the season by sym- 
phonic works are Schumann, Brahms, Sibelius, Mozart, 
and by overture by Berlioz, Elgar, Grieg and 
Other works are by Tschaikowsky, A. Krug and 
Among the are Marteau, 
Paula Szalit and Mysz-Gmeiner. At 
Jeethoven evening, the moster’s First 


Glazounoff, 


Havdn, 
Weber 


Jacques soloists 


Dalcroze 
d’ Albert, 


the eighth concert, a 


Sarasate 


ind Ninth Symphony will be performed. 


oa ——4 
vv = 


The Theatre Firontini will have a long season 
Among them four are 
“Fortunio,” 
Berlioz. and 


Naples 
of operas controlled by Sonzogno 
“La Navarraise,” 


new to Naples: Massenet ; 


by Van Westerhout; “La Valle d’Andorre,” 
Zanetto,”” by Mascagni 
= 
Bologna.—There have been some doubts as to an opera 
season owing to difficulties with the firm of Ricordi. Ac 
cording to last reports, however, “Walkiire”’ may be 
given and be followed by Verdi's “Simon Boccanegra.’ 
[he Corso Theatre opens November 3 with “Tosca,” by 
Pnecini, and afterward Offenbach’s “Contes d’Hoffmann’”’ 
will be produced 
J 
Kubelik has commenced a tournée of 110 concerts 
rough England, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Russia, Roumani, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
f &H 
The Goethe Society, of Bremen, opened its season on 
October 8 with a lecture by Otto Lessmann on “Richard 
Wagner and His Importance for the Artistic and Culture 
Life of the Present.” After the lecture the city orchestra 


¢ 
inder Pfitzner gave three characteristic works of Wagner, 





e overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” the Prelude and 
Liebestod, from “Tristan,” and the Preiude to the 
Meistersinger On the preceding evening the City The 
atre had produced “Jodocus the Fool,” a three act opera, 
ext and music by Oskar Schroter, who was called re 
peatedly after the second and third acts 

= 
he Hanover Conservatory of Music was during the 

t r attended by 623 pupils, with thirty-four teachers 
n institution and ten in the elementary department 
he f subscription concert of the Roya! Orchestra un 

Doebhe direction, gave Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral Sym 
my,’ Svendsen’s “Carnival of Paris,” and Mendels- 
1's “Hebrides” overture 3usoni played Weber’s F 
r Concerto, Liszt’s “Dance of Death,” and, in reply 
any calls, added Chopin’s F sharp major Nocturne 
t \ flat major Polonaise 
= & 
Eugen Adorjan, violin virtuoso, a pupil of Jeno Hubay 


Joachim, died at Budapest in his thirtieth 


SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Oct., Nov., Dec., 1903. 


year. He had been concertmeister at Lubeck, and for sev- 
eral years opera capellmeister at Dusseldorf. 


ee = 


Ferdinand Schaefer, who lately conducted a series 
symphony concerts, has left Berlin to take up his resi- 


of 


dence in Indiana, where he has been appointed violin 
teacher in a conservatory. 
<< — 
The Frankfort Volkschor, under the direction of Dr. 
Scholz, took part in a performance of Mendelssohn’s 


“Elijah,” at which the American baritone, Horatio Con- 
nell, assisted. 


_-s 


Ss 


<= 


An opera by Cyrile Kistler, ““Das Rostein im Hag,” was 
given at Elberfeld with good success. It is in three acts, 
and as the name indicates, in popular style. After the sec- 
ond act the composer was called out several times. 


es s 


The Bucharest journal, Roumania Musicala, announces 
a three months’ season of Italian opera, during which will 
be performed “Andrea Chenier,” “‘Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
“La Bohéme,.”’ “Carmen,” “Cavalleria “Elisir 
d'amore,” “Ernani,” “Faust,” “Fedora,” del 
Manon,” “Mignon,” ‘“Mefistofele,” “Pagliacci,” 

“Samson et Dalila,” “ern.” 


<= 


Rusticana,” 
Forza 
destino,” 

*Profeta,” “Tosca,” 


ec 
—— 


\ Vienna correspondent of a German musical journal 
criticises very severely the lowering of the orchestra at 
the Opera House. The change was made by the order of 
Director Mahler, and at present goes no further than de- 
pressing the orchestral space about half a metre, and it 
when the 


will remain in this condition till next summer 


deeper depression, as originally planned, will be carried 


out The Viennese were always proud of the ideal 
Klangschonheit of their orchestra, which made amends 
for all defects on the stage “This is now gone!” the 
correspondent exclaims, after careful attention at various 
performances and from various parts of the house. “Not 
only,” he writes, “is the brilliancy of the Vienna violins 
lost, but we hear all kinds of middle and full voices which 
have a confusing effect. When the strings go to low tone 


only an incomprehensible humming is heard 
Hollander’ 


positions 


I was unable in the first air of the ‘Fliegende 

to detect the key. The singer on the stage, Weidemann, 
was apparently in the same condition, for he sang horri- 
bly false. But this is not the worst, for such a tremolo 
in the basses as occurs in this A flat minor portion is not 
frequent. What causes rea] physical pain is the forte of 
the brasses. It echoes out of the sunken space as if to 
blow down the walls of Jericho. When the whole orches 
tral apparatus is at work, as at the end of the ‘Tann 
hauser’ overture, the violin passages with their stormy 
undulations up and down and the choral of: the brass 
harmenies run together and prevent any distinction of 


It was a hideous noise, which disturbed 
the the alike.” The 
writer adds that Mahler when, at the opening of the new 

ason, he swings his baton for the first time in “Tristan,’ 


the instruments 


nerves of the singers and audience 


will be convinced of the necessity of a change back to 
the old arrangement 

The correspondence between Semper, the architect, 
ind Richard Wagner shows that the latter desired a de 


pressed orchestra for optical, not acoustic, effects, as such 


a plan would not intercept the view of the speculators. 
The further arrangements of the “Music Hearth” belong 
to Semper wrote regarding them 


Jayreuth’s later day 


that it seemed strange “that a musical work can be oniy 


AMERICAN TOUR 


BLAUVELT 


produced by orchestral means hitherto non-existent, and 
that at the same time the most powerful methods must 
be demanded to dampen and check the effect of the 
former.” 


J ee 

The second German Bach Festival, organized by the 
New Bach Society, will take place in 1904 at Allenburg, 
under the direction of Dr. Georg Gohler 

Ss & 

\t Osimo, in Lombardy, a performance of “Rigoletto” 
was given without a tenor. The tenor was hoarse, but 
the opera went on 

ft € 


Berlin 
and Zajic will complete this winter the twenty-fifth year of 
their existence. In 1879 Griinfeld, Xaver Scharwenka and 
Gustav Holiander founded this organization, which at once 
attracted attention. When Hollander went to Cologne his 
place was taken by Sauret and held for ten years, but 
Xaver Scharwenka remained till he took up his residence 
for a time in New York. Since 1892 Florian Zajic has 
been Heinrich Griinfeld’s partner in the enterprise. At the 
Bechstein Hall the Teachers’ Singing Society gave a con 
cert for charitable 
selection of Volkslieder of 


The subscription concerts directed by Grinfeld 


executed a 


f 


purposes, in which were 


fifteenth and madrigals « 


tne 


the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, choral works by 
Kreuzer, Weber, Kjerulf, Mendelssohn, Othegraven and 
Silcher. Concerimeister Bernhard, of Dessau (violin) 
produced works by Beethoven, Brahms, Joachim, Chopin 
Sarasate, and some of his own compositior 

eZ €& 


Frankfort.—Elsa Mann, the pianist, and H. Beld 





baritone, “Frankfort composers’ evet 
with twenty-two composers on the program, Hausegger 
alone being absent. The opening piece was the “Andact,’ 
by Karl André, for soloists, chorus, harmonium and piano 


gave lately a 


‘he solo pieces comprised a lied by Baselt and irks by 
N. Rice, J. Knarr, Rottenberg and E. Sulzbach Great 
success was attained by Frl. Wiegand, with songs by 
Erlanger, Urspruch and Carl Reiss A series of piano 
pieces by Erlanger, Th. Schafer, Rice, Sulzbach and Sekles 
were rendered by Frl. Mann 

ft € 

It is said that Miss Isadora Duncan has passed some 

time at Bayreuth on the invitation of Madame Wagner 


and will take part in the scene of the Venusberg in “Tann 
hauser.”” She has Athens to I 
of Greek dancers as represented on ancient vases 


study the attitudes 


been to 


se <€& 
Those who wish for variety in opera must go to Berlin 


Here are the performances at the Royal Opera House for 





one week, October 4 to 11: Sunday Freischutz”; Mon 
day, “Meistersinger’; Tuesday, “Golden Cross”; Wednes 
day, “Samson”; Thursday, “Lohengrin”; Friday, sym 
phony concert; Saturday, “Zar und Zimmern Pup 


*“Meistersinger,” to which may be added 


Monday. October 11 


penfee’; Sunday 


‘Robert le Diable” on 


BDW AR D 


STRONG 


TENOR. 
7 West 92d Street. 


Maneg- ment HEN? Y WOLFSOHN, 131 Fast 17th St , New York. 


Phone: 1424 Riverside 





CAROLINE MABEN-FLOWER 


Piano. Harmony. 
95 CARNFGIE HALL. NEW YORK 





Beginning January Ist, 1904. 


Under Sole Management of W. F. PENDLETON, 239 Broadway, New York. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Third Concert - Review by Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald. 





HE program of the third Symphony concert, given last 
evening in Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke, conductor, 
was as follows: 


Overture to Sakuntala.. Goldmark 


Recitative and aria from Der Freischutz Weber 
The Enchanted Forest, op. 8.. D' Indy 
Songs— 
Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel eetne .. Schubert 
EE en ae Seuss esddbinte Schubert 


Symphony in D minor, No. 4 Schumann 


D’Indy's orchestral ballad, based on a poem, “Harald,” 
by Uhland, was played here for the first time, yet it is one 
of the composer's earliest works, and it was produced by 
Pasdeloup at Paris in 1878. Mr. Thomas acquainted Chi- 
cago with it in Igor. 

Uhland’s poem tells of Harald and his warriors riding 
through the forest. The elves woo his knights, pelt them 
with roses, and finally drag them from their horses and 
bear them away to fairyland. Harald’s armor of steel is 
proof against the spells, but the hero, weary and alone, 
rests by a spring and drinks of its water. He falls asleep, 
and there he sleeps forever, and in the moonlight the elves 
circle around him, but when the storm howls through the 
forest and thunder crashes and lightning glares, the hero 
stirs a little and reaches for his sword. Loewe set music 
to this ballad. 

The American is inclined to consider the forest with a 
commercial rather than poetic eye. Even in the earlier 
and simpler years there were no forest dwellers in New 
England save a stray witch or the awful shape of the 
Black Man with his directory. The Redskins had their 
forest legends and curious forest lore, but the Yankee 
child was not intimate with fairies of wood or meadow, 
hill or stream. Today a forest is so much lumber, and the 
first thought is the price for cutting and transportation 
Picnickers have little respect for a beautiful or a wild 
stretch of woods; they make their chattering way, and 
during a halt provoke the wonder and scorn of the observ- 
ing trees, and leave a trail of paper bags and tin cans 
Man marks the earth with ruin. But to Germans and even 
Frenchmen the forest is still romantic, and the fairy lore 
they learned in childhood clings to them even when they 
are professional materialists. To such D’Indy’s orchestral 
ballad would make necessarily a stronger appeal. 

D'Indy wrote it at a time when he was influenced by 
German composers, by Schumann and Brahms, as well 
as by Wagner. He was otherwise handicapped—for he 
was rich and an aristocrat, and it is so easy for such to 
write music and to win parlor and snobbish applause 
Yet even in this early work there is the same avoidance 
of the commonplace that characterizes his more mature 
compositions, there is the same loftiness of thought. This 
music is something more than panoramic. There is no 
too deliberate attempt to portray a forest and its moonlit 
mystery. There is no attempt to label each episode so 
that the hearer who finds délight in identification can 
“Now the warriors succumb; now Harald is 
A com- 


safely si 
drinking the magic water; now he falls asleep.’ 
poser who strains every effort to mimic sleep runs the 
risk of disposing of his audience as well as of his hero 
D'Indy composed music that is poetic, imaginative; 


music that confirms and enlarges the mood suggested by 





his program paraphrase of the ballad, and in this para- 
phrase there is no reference to Harald hearing as in a 
dream the storm. There is not, perhaps, the firm grasp 
noticeable in D’Indy’s later works, the repression that is 
often more effective than expansion; but there is roman- 
tic feeling, there is individuality of expression, there are 
pages of true beauty. The most effective portion of the 
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ballad is the close, which is highly original, both in 
harmonic thought, orchestral expression, and is, indeed, 
of exquisite invention. It is a pleasure to add that the 
ballad was finely played and warmly received. 

Madame Gadski is well known here as an indefatigable 
singer in opera. She has often been a great help in time 
of managerial trouble. She has constantly added to her 
repertory, and while she seldom, if ever, rises to any 
great imaginative height in the interpretation, she is 
earnest, painstaking and generally satisfactory. Her 
emotional gamut is slight; her face is not mobile; her 
action is safely conventional; but she sings much better 
than the majority of her German sisters, and she acts 
with greater discretion than many of the favorites in Ger- 
man opera houses. Last night she was more effective in 
Agatha’s scene and aria from “Der Freischiitz” than in 
the songs of Schubert with orchestral accompaniment. 

Hermann Klein, in his self appreciative memoirs pub- 
lished lately, is sure that as a boy he saw Jenny Lind in this 
scene kneel while she sang the prayer, although she was on 
a concert stage. Madame Gadski is to be praised for not 
attempting to sing the scene as she would in opera. She 
avoided this pitfall for the dramatic singer. When she 
made effects it was by the legitimate use of her voice. Nor 
was it her fault that the allegro of the scene was not more 
effective, for the music is abominably written for the voice; 
it is almost as stiff and ungainly as the song that Tann- 
hauser sings to Venus and afterward repeats at a most in- 
opportune moment before the Landgrave, his merry men, 
and the well conducted Elizabeth, who was not in the mood 
for such a ribald strain—at least in public. 

Madame Gadski did comparatively little with Gretchen’s 
song. The crescendo of passion was not irresistible, and 
the recollection of Faust’s kiss was not last night the climax 
of her woe. Nor do we care to hear any woman sing the 
“Erlking,” which is a man’s song, and was first sung by 
men. The more dramatic the woman, with her imitation of 
a gruff and then terrified father, of the piping child and the 
seducing elf, the more does she remind us of the gifted 
ventriloquist who sits gloriously between the bearded lady 
and the Circassian girl. Madame Gadski was moderate in 
her mimicry; nevertheless, there was the suggestion. 

The “Sakuntala” overture, with its swooning languor, its 
reminder of lush vegetation, sultry atmosphere and the 
mysterious Orient—the India and its women described so 
sympathetically by Pierre Loti—is always welcome. Auber, 
wearied of Felicien David’s Orientalism in music, ex 
claimed: “Ii he would only get down from his camel”; but 
Goldmark’s strength was renewed each time he touched 
the burnt and sacred soil fier he abandoned the East his 
music grew less characteristic, nor did his excursion into 
Greece save him. Sakuntala was far kinder to him than 
Prometheus, and even Sappho, a little woman with raven 
black hair and a strange smile, did not woo from him the 
tribute he paid the superb Balkis, Queen of Sheba, who 
asked hard questions of Solomon, and, according to the 
rabbins, loved him passionately 

So, too, the symphony of Schumann, with its restless and 
vague melancholy, is always welcome. There might have 
been more elasticity in the performance of the trio in the 
Scherzo—that trio of haunting rhythm and ineffable regret 

but on the whole the symphony was played with poetic 


appreciation 
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There will be no concerts this week. The program of 
the concerts Nos. 13 and 14 will include Rabb’s overture, 
“Eine Feste Burg”; Huss’ piano concerto (Miss Aus der 
Ohe, pianist); Smetana’s symphonic poem, “Vysebrad,” 
and Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 2. 


Estelle Liebling in Pittsburg. 
STELLE LIEBLING has just finished a special en 
gagement at the Pittsburg Exposition, and impressed 

the critics of that city in the following fashion: 

What Estelle ‘Liebling accomplishes with her diamond glinting 
flexible voice is little short of amazing. Impeccable purity, spotle 
intonation and ravishing beauty that melts into the heart are just 
a few of the features that place her easily among the world’s great 
vocalists.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

The nightingale soprano, Estelle Liebling, has made a whirlwind 
conquest, She has few equals anywhere.—Pittsburg Gazette 

Gorgeous in color are the beauties in the magnificent voice of 
Estelle Liebling.—Pittsburg Post 


Electrifying to Exposition audiences has been the work of Este 
Liebling, who sang “The Nightingale” so beautifully last night as 
to lay a hypnotic spell upon her hearers.—Pittsburg Leader 

That peerless coloratura artist, Estelle Liebling, swept her hearer 
into an ecstasy of approval.—Pittsburg Post. 





Absolutely sensational has been the work of Estelle Liebling. B 
general request last night, she repeated “The Nightingale,” holding 
her audience as if in a trance and earning monumental applause 
Such beauty of tone and such artistic conception are seldom cred 
ited to any singer.—Pittsburg Chronicle and Telegraph 
Estelle Liebling’s dazzlingly beautiful colorature solos ravis! 


and fascinated her hearers.—Pittsburg Press 


Mr. Hemus’ Good Work. 
HAT Percy Hemus has a baritone voice and is a singer 
of no ordinary merit has been conclusively proven by 
his decidedly superior work during the New England fes 


tival concerts. The following notices attest to this: 


s been suffering from a severe co 


Despite the fact that he hz 
which prevented him from showing his best efforts, Mr. He 








has done uniformly superior work, whether in opera, oratori 
songs. His Verdi number Wednesday evening was finely rendered 
and so great was the applause that he returned again, singing 
“Love’s Dilemma,” which brought down the house. Again and 
again he came back and in response to the continued applau 
sang a second encore. This he had to repeat Mr, Hemus certainly 
deserves to be placed with the stars of the Festival of 1903. Further 
more, he made good all that Director Chapman had predicted 
cerning his voice and popularity.—Daily Commercial, Bangor, M 
October 1 

Percy Hemus fairly divided with Madame Homer the solo hono 
of the evening. He quite excelled himself in the Verdi aria, “Eritu 
the “Masked Ball,” singing it with a distinction and powe: 
at were something of a surprise 
Mr. Hemus is a young singer who is evidently to be heard from 






in the future. He elicited an enthusiasm that proved how thor 
mded with song 





yughly he had won his audience, to which he resp< 








in lighter vein that drew ripples of hter and applause fr 

is hearers, and to insistent recalls followed it with another that 
was still more piquant and fetching. He had to repeat it before 
the audience would let him go.—Daily Argus, Portland, Me., Oct 


er 5 


Mme. Doria Devine’s Musicale. 
ADAME DEVINE will give a musicale at her studio 
136 Fifth avenue, on Wednesday afternoon, Novem 





ber 11, at 3:30, in honor of M. and Mme. Dezso Nemes 
Marie Louise Gehle, contralto, will sing selections by 
Schubert, Brahms and Strauss 


Eula Jensen as ‘‘ Peggy."’ 
HIS young singer was called on at short notice to play 
the part of “Peggy” at Wallack’s Theatre last Satur 
day evening, in place of Miss Caine, who was indisposed 
Her success was immediate, and redounds to the credit of 


her teacher, Francis Stuart 
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T the second concert of the Berlin Royal Or- 





chestra Felix Weingartner conducted the 
first ‘“Leonore” overture of Beethoven with 
vim and vigor. Also he gave us the very 
first hearing of a new symphony by 
the Hungarian pianist and composer E 
von Dohnanyi Like so many other great piano 
virtuosi, Dohnanyi does not seem to rest satisfied 
with the laurels he attained as a reproductive artist, 
but thirsts for the glory of the music creator Like 


Liszt, Rubinstein and Paderewski, moreover, he is 
not going to stop with writing piano concertos only, but 
he is essaying efforts also in orchestral work of broad- 
His first symphony in be 


sidered a success in this direction, albeit it seems to the 


est form D minor must con 


writer more of a suite in character and form than a sym 


phony in the accepted classical meaning of the term 
Nevertheless, the thematic workmanship is in many 
places (especially in the final movement) of the most 


masterful kind. These variations upon a theme which in 


is hinted at by four kettledrums, are in 


modeled after the manner 


the introduction 


contrapuntal style of treatment 
of Brahms, while they are clad in the orchestral garb of 
Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsa 


the of polyphonic 


modern writers like 


koff The final fugue is big in way 


writing and effective orchestration, the whole, despite its 


ntricacy and multi-voiced construction, sounding per 





fectly clear and euphonious. Absolutely in suite style is 
i short intermezzo (the symphony has five movements) 
n B major, interpolated between the scherzo and finale 
It consists of a sweet and melodious solo for the viola 


Perfect in form and very clever in contents is the Scherzo 





in F minor, with its Schubertian flavor, and the well con 
trasting Trio in D flat. The slow movement (Molto 
\dagio) must be considered the weakest one of the five 
It starts out quite promisingly with an English horn solo 
\ minor, but its melodic contents are not new. and 

se in interest through too great length and reiteration 

he first movement is made up of very heterogeneous 

terial and is contradictory in contents and spirit. The 


D minor phrase sounds bombastic, and the sec 
Both are treated, 
In the 


seems to be the 


pening 


nd theme too cloyingly sweet how 


in most musicianly manner Scherzo a short 


episode in 5-4 time occurs, which 


the final 


maintained 


Tschaikowsky’s scherzo from 


however, this rhythm is 


fashion since 
where, 
throughout. Altogether 


interesting, well orchestrated and brilliantly worked up 


symphony, 
Dohnanyi’s symphony is highly 


to many climaxes. It was performed in most superb 
style by the royal orchestra, Weingartner evidently being 


in full sympathy with the composer and bringing out in 


fine shape the many beauties of the novelty, which was 
received by the audience with applause and a degree of 
understanding which they do not always bring to bear 
upon works by contemporaneous composers. I was less 
taken with Weingartner’s reading of the B flat Symphony 
of Schumann, although it was not lacking in either spirit 
edness or rhythmic élan. But Weingartner does not, like 
Nikisch, gloss over the many “muddy” Schu 
mann’s poor orchestration, and hence just this symphony 


spots in 


does not sound as clear and pleasing as it does under the 
other conductor’s baton 


<= 


The Joachim Quartet resumed their wonted chamber mu 
sic soirées at the Singakademie before a crowded and en 
thusiastic auditorium. The program, as usual on the open 
ing night of the season, was made up of quartets by Haydn, 
Mozart and chronological order. Of the 
3onn master the C sharp minor Quartet had been selected 


Jeethoven in 


and its reproduction was the purest musical enjoyment the 
season so far has offered. Joachim does not seem to grow 
old when it is a question of quartet playing. His associates 
cling to him ever more closely as the years roll by. It is to 
be doubted whether a clearer and more ethereal perform- 
ince of the presto of the C sharp minor Quartet was ever 
listened to than the one vouchsafed by the Joachim Quartet 


last Thursday night 


Miss Ollie Chew, a young English woman, pupil of 


Sauret and Joachim, performed Bach’s E major Violin 
Concerto in a scholarly, pure style, but lacked warmth and 
breadth in her cantilene 


eS <= 


Miss Helene Ferchland took liberties of an unwarrant- 
able nature with the Mozart E flat Violin Concerto, while 
she performed the tawdry but effective Lalo concerto in 
F major with neat technic and musical taste. Her tone is 
not large, and despite careful accompaniment it was fre- 
quently drowned by the orchestra. Miss Ferchland was of 
late a pupil of Jacques Thibaud, a fact which she plainly 
and favorably demonstrated in her free and graceful bow 


ing 
Gustave Walther. violinist, from Brussels, performed 
Bruch’s tedious A minor Romanza and the Bach “Cha 


conne,” the latter, as the program stated, in an arrange 
ment by Wilhelmj. There was luckily little of an arrange- 
ment noticeable, for the absolutely greatest and grandest 




































































work that for the fiddle needs none 


Despite many eccentricities in the delivery, which were so 


was ever penned 
many offenses against the style of Bach, the young Bel 
much promise. In the 
with violin obligato, 


showed himself an artist of 
from Mozart's “Il re 
the ensemble between brother and sister was one of rarest 
The young lady, Miss Madeline Walther, has 
a well developed but not pleasing coloratura voice, which 
permitted her in the well known bell aria from “Lakmé” 
She is a pupil of Mme 


gian 
aria pastore,” 


perfection 


to touch upon a high F sharp 


Etelka 


Gerster 


ft 


To continue with the violinists, however, the success of 
the week, n one case reached the stage of great 
personal ovations and superb criticisms, while in the other 


ten 


which 


it culminated in a perfect sensation, was made by a 
year old boy, and in the former instance by a fair young 


countrywoman of ours 


The wonder child, Franz von Vecsey, who created the 
sensation above alluded to, is actually for once just as 
much of a wonder as he is a child. When I saw the 
venerable Joseph Joachim listen to him with apparent 


rapture and saw him applaud the little shaver with sin 
cerest joy, I had to think of what Mendelssohn once wrote 
of this very Joachim, who at the same age concertized at 
“This is no wonder child, but a 


Well, the ten year old is as 


Leipsic : great artist, who 
happens to be very young.” 
yet no great artist, else he would not have made a maudlin 
elegy of the Bach Air string, or a study in 


velocity of the E major Prelude of Bach. But 


on the G 
then it ts 
a boy of 


expecting more than the humanly possible that 


ten should understand Bach, and more especially a boy 
taught by a Hungarian virtuoso like Jenéd Hubay As a 
virtuoso, however, the child is simply immense, actually 
incredibly wonderful. This he showed in all the technical 
phases of such works as Wieniawski’s D minor Concerto 
sti!l more so in Hubay’s “Carmen” fantasia, and most 
dazzlingly in Paganini’s ‘Witches’ Dance.” 1 have not 


heard anything like it in the matter of ease in conquering 


technical difficulties, pizzicati of the left hand, staccati 
harmonics, octaves, spring bow and what not since the 
days of Dengremont. He, however, was two or three 


years older than Franz von Vecsey when he came to the 
United States, a real child as 
the little Hungarian seems to be, who has the appearance 


and besides he was not such 


of a healthy, ruddy boy of good appetite, and to whom 
romping about in the open air would be much more 
familiar and congenial than staying at home and practic 


Dengremont, at the age of twelve or thir 
however, was a spoilt pet of the public, more espe 
cially of the ladies. The still 
more palpably noticeable in the tone produced by the two 


ing the fiddle 
teen, 
and 


difference is clearer 


children. Dengremont’s was luscious and sweet, Vecsey’s 
is healthy and full of vitality, but hardly full of suavity 
It might be more charmful, however, if the boy had a bet 
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ter fiddle. He is an earnest, straightforward little chap, 
free from virtuoso mannerisms. If he should now come 
under the care of a real master, a musician and not a mere 
violin virtuoso, Vecsey is sure to develop into one of the 
greatest artists on the fiddle the world has so far seen 


ses €& 


The success of Miss Marie Nichols, of Boston, who is the 
fair young American woman above alluded to, was won on 
different grounds. It had nothing to do with mere preco 
ciousness, but was scored in the most legitimate style by 
the extraordinary talent and equipments of the débutante 
There was a large audience present at Beethoven Hall last 
night, and as it consisted of professionals as well as ama- 
teurs, one could safely call it a representative one. Well, 
this audience rose to Miss Nichols in a way such as I have 
rarely witnessed here at Berlin, where audiences are pro 
verbially cold, and the vox populi was sustained by the pro- 
nouncement of the professionals and the critics, Among 
the former, for instance, Arthur Hartmann, the eminent vio 
lin virtuoso, was seen to applaud with genuine enthusiasm, 
and a surer sign of deserved success was the applause be 
stowed upon the concert giver by many of the members of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, and above all by the conductor, 
Mr. Rebicek, himself. Such applause is dear to the ear of 
every artist, for he knows that it is never bestowed by these 
connoisseurs and colleagues for any other reason than when 
it is deserved. 

What made Miss Nichols’ playing especially attractive to 
the writer, as probably also to the entire audience, was not 
so much the remarkably smooth and reliable technic, al 
though this in itself went far beyond what is mostly 
achieved in this direction. Technic is actually a self under 
stood equipment nowadays, and it is only worth pointing 
out especially if it reaches such a high degree of finish, bril 
lancy and sureness as was displayed by our countrywoman 
Far more distinguished, however, from the playing of so 
many other violinists | heard during the week were Miss 
Nichols’ performances through the pure, sweet, sensuously 
beautiful tone she produced from a fine Gagliano fiddle, and 
above all through the sympathetic, nobly musical qualities 
of her interpretations, at times so tenderly and womanly 
poetic and at others so full of genuine temperament, verve 
and abandon. It is a long time since I heard a woman play 
with such fascination upon the fiddle and with such a pleas- 
ing blending of genuine sentiment and expression (in the 
\dagio Religioso, from the Vieuxtemps Fourth Concerto) ; 
such rhythmical energy and pregnancy (in the final march 
movement from the same work) and such bravura, brio and 
brilliancy as she displayed in Guirand’s clever Caprice. Her 
interpretation made the lengthy Bruch Serenade, which 
formed the middle section of the program, appear like a 
short work, so delightfully did she reproduce its many beau 
ies of melodic invention, and so playfully did she overcome 
ts numerous and formidable technical difficulties. Bruch 


himself ranks this work with his G minor Violin Concerto 





and originally dedicated it to Sarasate. The sefior, how 
ever, was somewhat too lazy to study the difficult work for 
public performance, and hence the dedication was taken off 
yy the angry composer. Joseph Debroux, the well known 
Jelgian violinist, then took an interest in the Serenade, and 
was the first one two years ago to play it here in Berlin 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, the composer conducting 
n person. Miss Nichols, who was not thus hampered (for 
Max Bruch is a miserable conductor), was the second one 
to perform it here, and will be the first one to introduce it 
to an English musical audience at her concert in St. James’ 
Hall, in London, on November 2 next, with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, under the eminent conductorship of Henry 


J. Wood, the facile princeps among the English chefs d’or 
chestre. Miss Nichols studied for about twelve years with 





l’mil Mollenhauer, the well known musician and conductor 


f Boston, Mass., who regards her as his best pupil. Last 


winter Miss Nichols continued her studies with Prof. Carl 
Halir, of Berlin, and finished with Joseph Debroux, from 
whom she took lessons at Paris during the past seven 
months. She intends to return to the United States in No 
vember, where she will concertize, and doubtless score in 
her native country an equally great triumph as she achieved 
in Berlin last night 
Ct & 

Willy Buers, a young baritone of fine vocal means and 
prepossessing stage appearance, but as yet without the 
necessary routme, made quite a hit at Frankfort-on-the 
Main, and in consequence of this success and the good 
criticisms that were bestowed upon him the young man 
received an offer of an engagement at the Berlin Royal 
Opera 

= = 

\ monument to Josef Rheinberger was last week un 
veiled upon his tomb in the Southern graveyard at Munich 
in the presence Of some relatives and friends, but without 
much ado. Like the life of this artist, so is also his monu 
ment-—simple, grand and noble withal. In the shape of a 
pyramid it leans against the southern wall of the cemetery 
In a concave niche it shows in relief the busts of the com 
poser and of his life companion, both represented in life 
like resemblance and vivacity of expression. The upper 
conclusion of the pyramid is formed by the relief figure of 
St. Christophorus, the title bearer of a symphonic poem of 
Rheinberger, to which his wife wrote the words. The 
monument is the work of the sculptor Heinrich Jobst 
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The announcements for next summer’s Munich festival 
performances at the Prince Regent Theatre comprise 
twenty performances of Wagner operas, to begin on Au 
gust 12 and to end on September 20. During this period the 
“Nibelungenring” cycle will be given thrice, “Tristan und 
Isolde” twice, “The Flying Dutchman” four times, and the 
“Meistersinger” twice. This Wagner season will be pre- 
ceded by Mozart opera performances, which are to take 
place at the Court Opera House during the days of from 
August I to 11 inclusive 
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Prof. Arthur Nikisch conducted during the past week 
at Leipsic the complete Nibelungenring cycle, and today 
he will direct a performance of “Tristan und Isolde.” 
rhe Leipsic Opera House was sold out on every night 
of the Ring reproductions and the greatest enthusiasm pre 
vailed 
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Willy Burmester opened his last of four concerts at 
Stockholm with a speech in Swedish, and which 
caused no little sensation. The eminent violin virtuoso 
before playing the first piece upon his program, un- 
bosomed himself as follows. “During my frequent visits 
to Scandinavia I always met with a most amiable recep 
tion on the part of the public as well as the press 
Nevertheless, there was one single exception here in 
Stockholm. One person who acts as critic for one of the 
local papers has allowed himself to deride and make 
ridiculous not only my art but also my person. He not 
only this time but also on my former visit took occa- 
sion to draw comparisons between Paganini and myself, 
in which he complained of the fact that my hair was too 
blond and my nose too small, and that in comparison to 
Paganini’s diabolical appearance mine was a ridiculous 
one. Whatever a critic may say about my art I have no 
right to censure. Let him in this regard utter his ideas 
in consonance with his own conception of art. We artists 
are perfectly powerless against criticism also when it hap- 
pens to be unjust. But if my person is being attacked, I 
have as a man and gentleman the right to defend myself 
publicly, just as I was attacked publicly. I regret that 


my appearance is such as it is, but for this I am not to 
blame 

“Moreover, I am not the only artist who has been 
attacked by this same party. I therefore utter this pro 
test here, not for my person alone, but also as a good 
colleague for others. The said critic, Mr. Petersen-Ber 
ger, is reputed to be a good musician. Under these cir 
cumstances I regret all the more vividly that his personal 
delicacy of feeling does not equal his talent If Mr 
Petersen-Berger possesses tact he will leave my concert.” 

Burmester’s indignation seems really justified, and the 
public as well as the press (the latter with a lack of 
unanimity) took his part. The same critic attacked the 
late baritone Bulsz, of the Berlin Royal Opera, as fine a 
gentleman and artist as one could find anywhere, and 
many other public performers in similar manner. The 
critic left the hall after the first piece had been played by 
Mr. Burmester 

eS & 

The unveiling of the Liszt monument in the Royal Park 
it Stuttgart, which had been set down for the 22d inst., will 
be postponed until the 28th inst. on account of the state of 
Mrs. Cosima Wagner's health, the daughter of Franz Liszt 
still being under medical treatment. It is expected, how 
ever, that by that time she will have entirely recuperated 
Siegfried Wagner, who at the present moment is in Venice, 
will also be present at the unveiling of his grandfather’s 
monument, although for reasons amply discussed he ab- 
sented himself from the ceremony of the dedication of the 
first monument of his father 


ce & 


Mrs. Alma Webster-Powell and Eugene d 
been engaged for a second Russian tournée, which they will 
begin in a few days, and which is to last for some weeks 
By the end of November both artists will return to the 
United States, where they will resume their concert tourné¢ 


Pirani have 


so successfully inaugurated during the past year. As here- 
tofore the programs will consist chiefly of works composed 
by Signor di Pirani, who, however, will not at the same 
time renounce his literary activity, as he has bound himself 
to furnish descriptions of his impressions of American art 
life to one of the large Berlin daily papers 


= <& 

Eugen d’Albert is stopping at Prague, where, with the 
director of the Landestheater, Angelo Neumann, Con 
ductor Leo Blech and Stage Manager Wymetal, he talked 
over the details for the first production of his new opera, 
“Tiefland,” libretto by Dr. Rudolf Lothar. D’Albert will 
also in a few weeks from now superintend the rehearsals 
of his latest musico-dramatic creation, which is to be 
brought out at the Landestheater during the latter part of 
November. 

es = 

Leopold Godowsky’s famous Chopin studies have been 
taken up as part and parcel of the teaching matter of the 
Paris Conservatoire 

eS & 

The music pedagogic congress which was to have been 
held in connection with the Wagner monument festival 
but was postponed, opened yesterday. Only a comparative 
ly small number of interested parties were present when 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, as president of the congress 
opened the proceedings at the Philharmonie. The object 
of the congress is the raising of the financial and social 
status of the profession of music teachers, as was set forth 
in an interesting paper read by Musikdirector Mengewein 
Next Conservatory Director Franz von Hennig made a 
lengthy speech about the reforms that should be introduced 
in musical seminaries in the matter of the curriculum, the 
teaching generally, the certificates given to pupils, public 
examinations and a number of other matters. The con 
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SOLE DIRECTION: 


L. 6. CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


London 








A powerful baritone. Distinct enunciation 
An admirable singer. 


In America 


An artist; a man of 
and purpose. 


Daily Telegraph says: 





“ ELIJAH ”’—Walsall, 
Never in the history of the society has a 
better selection of artist been made. His 
singing was a masterpiece of art, affecting 
chorus and audience alike.—Press. 


CGHarces TREE 


The Eminent English Bass-Baritone. 
Compass lower F to upper B Flat. 


Paris /.¢ Figaro says: 
A beautiful baritone voice and a talented artist. 
Paris L'/i/ustre Mondain says: 
Gifted with a superb voice, a baritone of the 
first rank. 


January and February, 1904. 


“ Elijah,”’ 23 performances last season. ‘‘ Golden Legend,’’ 19 performances, 1902. 
London Lady's Field says: 


** ELIJAH” —Stirling,. Eng 
A fine personation, artistic power, deft 
manipulation, every word clear. every 
ph ase its full meaping.—/owrr a/ 


“GOLDEN LEGEND” —S6unéeriend, 
Eng.—The greatest hit of the evenin 
his interpretation being im every resp 
superb.—/ournal. 


brains, imagination 


Eng. 
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gress will last for three days longer, but whether it will 
accomplish much remains to be seen. 
Ss << 

Among the callers at the Berlin office of this paper dur- 
ing the past week were Mrs. Von Wuelffen, a local vocal 
teacher, and David H. Salius, from Chicago, a young vio- 
linist, who came to announce the fact that he had been ac- 
cepted as a private pupil by Professor Halir. O. F. 


William C. Carl, the Lecturer. 





N this progressive age it is the versatile man who makes 
the most friends and dollars. It is nothing new for 
readers of THe MusicaL Courter to read of William C. 
Carl’s triumphs in the musical world. His organ recitals 
at the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, and his work as 
director of the Guilmant Organ School have brought him 
international fame. Last summer Mr. Carl traveled 15,000 
miles to the gold fields in far away Nome, to dedicate the 
first large organ in that country. Such a tour afforded an 
observing man vast opportunities to gather information and 
trophies, and Mr. Carl accordingly returned to New York 
with stacks of anecdotes and relics. 

“Why not lecture,” urged a friend. 
you.” 

Mr. Carl lost no time in preparing “a talk,” and inside 
of a fortnight he has spoken twice to large audiences. 
First he delivered his lecture before the Men’s Club, of 
Grace Protestant Episcopal Church. Tuesday evening of 
last week, Mr. Carl made his second appearance as lecturer 
in the chapel of the “Old First” Presbyterian Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, who introduced Mr. 
Carl at the second night, said: 

“We all know that he has fingers and an ear, and to- 
night I present Mr. Carl, the explorer and lecturer.” 

Mr. Carl spoke before a highly cultured audience. The 
platform was gorgeous with golden chrysanthemums, and 
the lecrurer and Dr. Duffield each wore one of these beau- 
tiful flowers in his lapel. A miniature wooden trough, 
such as miners use to clean the ore, gold nuggets, todem- 
poles, maps, snowshoes, an Esquimau drum, papers pub- 
lished in Nome and a copy of THE Musicat Courier 
showing Mr. Carl seated before the organ in Dawson 
City, were used as illustrations. 

Mr. Carl talked for an hour and a half, and from be- 
ginning to the end held the attention of the audience. 
As a lecturer he is graceful, graphic and sympathetic. He 
described the route going and coming, the gold discoveries 
and the life and habits of the people. Many lessons in 
geography, in finance, in mining and in human nature are 
embodied in this very interesting and instructive lecture. 
There will be other demands to hear Mr. Carl during the 
His lecture on the “Klondike” is well worth hear- 


“We want to hear 


winter. 


ing 


A Successful Artist Pupil of E. M. Bowman. 

RS. MARY BACKUS SKILLMAN, an alumna of 

the American College of Musicians, a professional 

pupil of E. M. Dr. William Mason and other 
noted teachers, a teacher of wide experience and pro- 
nounced success in her home city, Trenton, N. J., has ar- 
ranged to devote a portion of her time this season to piano 
pupils living in and about New York. Mrs. Skillman will 
occupy a studio at Steinway Hall and she brings to her 
work the thorough training that she has re- 
ceived from her masters and the ample practical experience 


Bowman, 


as a teacher 
he has gained by years of busy and successful activity in 


her specialty 





Kelley Cole’s Recital. 
ELLEY COLE, the eminent young tenor, has just re- 
turned to New York after an absence of six years 
where he maintains a place of the highest rank in 


al road 


concert field. Mr. Cole will give his first New York 
recital at Mendelssohn Hall Monday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 16, with a varied program of German and English 
ngs. Miss Ethel V. Cave, of London, England, will be 


the piano 


\ ANTED.—To go South—organist qualified to con- 
duct choral society and orchestra. Address “H.,” 


care THE MusicaL Courter. 


MINNIE TRACEY’S LONDON CRITICISMS. 


OME of Miss Minnie Tracey’s London criticisms 
follow: 

In the evening Miss Minnie Tracey gave her second vocal recital 
before a numerous audience. The American soprano put forward 
an interesting program, and sang her way through it with much 
Commencing with an air from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en 
she followed on with Schubert's lovely “Junge Nonne,” 


interpreted with notable fervor and finish. In two 
Ina L Seah. ” 


success. 
Tauride,” 
which she 
songs by Brahms, Jensen's charming “Mur 
Grieg’s “‘Un Réve”—sung with much fire—and effective pieces by 
Sibelius and Christian Sinding, the artist showed a large command 
of expression and a plentiful variety of tone color. Xavier Leroux’s 
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MINNIE TRACEY. 


poetical “Le Nil,” which needs very delicate treatment, was grace 
fully presented by the talented singer, who also submitted songs by 
Gounod, Liszt, Richard Strauss, Madame Lehmann and other com- 
posers. Miss Tracey was assisted by Miss Annie de Jong, a vio- 
linist from Holland, whose technic was tested in Paganini’s Con- 


certo in D.—Daily Telegraph. 





Minnie Tracey, the American soprano who appeared at 
Garden a few years ago, arranged a very exacting program 
for her recital at Bechstein Hall yesterday evening, and it is greatly 
to her credit that she acquitted herself so admirably of her task. 
Gluck’s “O toi qui prolonges mes jours,” Schubert’s “Die Nonne,” 
Brahms’ “Dort in den Weiden,” Jensen’s ““Murmelndes Lueftchen,” 
Grieg’s “Un Réve,” Strauss’ “Freundliche Vision” and “Wiegen- 
lied” and the Jewel Song from “Faust,” all find places in her selec- 
tion, and Miss Tracey showed that she is not only a dramatic so- 


Miss 
Covent 


prano with a fine voice and an excellent technic, but that she ts 
also a lieder singer of considerable sympathy and charm.—Globe. 





Miss Minnie Tracey’s second vocal recital was given last Wednes- 
day at Bechstein Hall, under the direction of W. Adlington. She 
was in excellent voice, and gave in all sixteen songs, ranging from 
contributions by Gounod, Liszt, Brahms, Schubert, Grieg and 
Richard Strauss to Miss Liza Lehmann’s setting of ‘“Titania’s 
Cradle” and also Miss Ellen Wright’s well known “Violets.” Her 
rich soprano voice was heard to special advantage in the favorite 
“Air des Bijoux,” from “Faust,” and in “Le Nil,” by Xavier 
Leroux. Miss Aanie de Jong, a talented and finished 
played the violin obligato.—Topical Times. 


performer, 





Miss Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, may be said to have 
improved her artistic position by her finished and artistic singing.— 
Sunday Times, 





Heinrich Meyn, the Successful Tenor. 
EINRICH MEYN, the tenor, whose good work was 


notably commented upon last season, resumed his 
season’s work October 1 at his studio, 302 Carnegie Hall, 
with an increased patronage. Among the successes of last 
season was that of the May Festival at New Haven, 
Conn., where Mr. Meyn scored a signal success. Below 
are a few press extracts: 

This recital by Heinrich Meyn, of New York, was the feature of 
today’s program. Mr. Meyn, who has a ricb tenor voice, rendered 
his selections in a very pleasing manner, and was enthusiastical'y 
encored.—New Haven Morning Journal and Courier. 





This gifted tenor made a unique and admirable selection of his 
program, which was refreshing to an audience which had expected 
a conventional recital. Encore after encore was accorded Mr. Meyn, 
who has the reputation of doing the best mezzo voce works. In con 
nection with this gift, his clear enunciation of his words made his 
singing doubly pleasurable. It was remarked generally that Mr 
Meyn’s recital was one of the biggest hits of any in the Festival's 
history —New Haven Register. 





Heinrich Meyn, of New York, sang two groups of songs, and 
made himself at once a general favorite. He has a very sweet tenor 
voice and uses it with great skill. His reputation is a wide one, 
and deservedly so.—Evening Leader. 

Mr. Meyn uses his voice with exquisite art, and can win the most 
delicate sympathies by the melody of his voice. His phrasing is 
perfection itself. Possibly the gem of all was the old familiar song, 
“Oft in the Stilly Night.” He sang it with repressed tones far up 
in the higher register, a difficult feat through three verses and never 
a false nor strained tone resulting. It was beautifully done, and 
the stillness of the house was as still as the night of which the poet 
sang.—The Palladium. 


De Koven'’s New Opera. 
Kove n, 


for 


N November 9 the new opera of Reginald de 
entitled “The Red Feather,” will be produced 

the first time in New York at the Lyric Theatre 
The reports from other cities where the opera has been 
produced speak in the highest terms of this work. The 
company that produces the opera has been carefully se- 
lected by Florence Ziegfeld, Jr., the well known manager. 
Mr. Ziegfeld is the son of Dr. Ziegfeld, the director of the 
Chicago Musical College, and is himself conversant with 
matters musical, and has taken great pride in making 
an extraordinarily good production, not alone from a scenic 
point of view but especially in engaging people who have 


} 


this 





LOUDON 6 CHARLTON 


learned how to sing. 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


MISS MAUDE REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 
MISS IDA SIMMONS, Pianist. 
MLLE. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, Violoncellist. 


Transcontinental Tour, November, 1903- 
May, 1904, Now Booking. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 











KELLEY 
TENOR. 
In America Nov., 1903-=May, 1904. 
Sole Direction : LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


COLE 





Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 


CONTRALTO. 


Mgt. DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
638 Fine Arts Bldg, - - CHICAGO. 


IMIARION GREEN, 


Basso Cantante. 
Management : DUNSTAN COLLINS, 638 Fine Arts Blde. Chicago. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BYSOME John W. Metcalf. DUSS ON THE COAST. 
Until You Came. Song....... -Miss Florine Juillerat, Oakland, Cal HE MUSICAL COURIER received a telegram from 
nee OF OUR BEST AMERICAN A Hymn of Faith. Song F. M. Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. g Age San Francisco signed by Loudon G. Charlton as 


She 
bs COMPOSERS. Charles P. Scott. follows: 


































































rom 
San Francisco, Cal., October 27, 1903 
and Charles Dennee Only a Ribbon. Song................ Mrs. Helen A. Hunt, Barre, Vt. I : — T 
a’ ° : - -_ ' ' mee se . 
nia’s ; ; : ; Only @ Ribbon. Song........Mrs. Helen A. Hunt, Providence, R. I. Juss great success here tonight. Immense house. Tre 
Her The Sandman _Song paaesiariidean Miss Isabel Smith, Valparaiso, Ind. Only a Ribbon. Song... Mrs. Helen A. Hunt, Weston, Mass, mendous enthusiasm. 
rite Goth Wiese. GanGirscccceccecs Miss Marie Hanson, Valparaiso, Ind. Only a Ribbon. Song...........Mrs. Helen A. Hunt, Newport, R. I 
vier Rondo Villageois. Piano.....Miss Louise Brownlee, Valparaiso, Ind. Dear Little Baretoes. Song.....Mrs. Helen A. Hunt, Newport, R. I 
mes, Stephen A. Emery Dear Little Baretoes. Song......Mrs. Helen A. Hunt, Portland, Me. BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
re Applebuc Song.. ..-Miss } a for ~&<& fd . . - 
Burst, Ye Applebu is, Song... ..Miss Mabel Clark, New York W7.c.E eeboeck Carnecie Hatt, THurspAy EVENING 
lave Burst, Ye Applebuds. Song....... ..Miss Brower, Bonham, Tex. By the Frog Pond. Piano.........W. H. Sherwood, Meridian, Miss _— : E nee Wel 
ke Night H: Tl war Ladies’ M 1 Club. M lis , . verture to Kuryanthe.. ce conces aeeen cece eber 
g Night fas a lhousand Eyes.. -adies Musica ub, Minneapolis By the Frog Pond. Piano ....W, H. Sherwood, Archmore, I. T. Concerto § : M lel , 
“ , oncerto fOr VION. ........66065 eee cee ) 
Moritz H. Emery. By the Frog Pond. Piano......... W. H. Sherwood, Columbia, Mo. et vo ; d om a am 
; ; Waldweben, from Siegfried......... ee 
Gavotte de Concert. Piano.....Miss G. A. Pearce, Fitchburg, Mass. H. J. Stewart. Tan Mor : f N 6 
Gavotte de Concert. Piano....Miss Josephine Le Rette, Morris, Ill. ' 8°, wCSSS . Gs oncert, op. 0, No. 3 (first 
Festival March. Organ..... on -Arthur Dorey, Ottawa, Ont. SE oa Arbos 
The World of Light. Son seocles ¥ Cc. Stone, San Francisco, Cal. ws re ve * 
- Arthur Foote. § 8 ymphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73..........+...Brahms 
his Irish Folksong...... - ..Miss Jeannette Hughman, New York New Studies. Soloist, E. Fernandez-Arbos 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’. Song..... ...Ernest Council, Lincoln, Neb. , 4 we i “he: ‘ 
all, Arthur Foote has just published “Twenty Preludes in the Form of SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
ast Adolf Frey. — ay mages aqcen In so of yore: A these eae Overture, Sakuntala...... (sb ensteunsaneesesaseee 
. equal to the easier ramer studies or to Loeschhorn, op , an . 
en Adoration. Song............+++ ..+--Eliot Hubbard, Magnolia, Mass, S@U®’ {0 © thes : es dems Aria from Freischiitz............ ... Weber 
’ <; age ..J. S. Kinslow, Cincinnati, Ohio are primarily written to develop a general and easy command of the ae : 
A MESSAge. SOMNG......-cesecees . ‘ > ench téee nn} : ’an 
Ww & 8 . keyboard. The player is asked to go immediately from one problem La Forét Enchantée, Lége nde Symphonie (d’apres 
Henry K. parity to another, readiness being thus encouraged. For example, from une Ballade de Uhland (first time)..........d'Indy 
of A, ; a scale in sixths upward to a downward figure in arpeggios. This is Songs— 
ond Lelawala. Cantata............-..-.Choral Association, Concord, Mass, 4 point which is neglected in most of the older studies, but is now . 2s 
: Gretchen am Spinnrade...........e000ss+++-schubert 
sly E. W. Hanscom. receiving more attention. Erl = 
; . One of the more modern ways of writing—the mixing up of hands ThkOnig ........ seen . +eeeee-ochubert 
1 0 ss E 3 ig! J , } ite : 4 “ on 
Lullaby. Song.....++-+++-s++0s -Miss Emma Brett, Englewood, N. J. in arpeggios and scales—is also introduced. The difficulties are quite Symphony No. 4, in E flat, op. 48 (first time).. Glaz yun off 
Ss f , . 
his Lullaby ong... .....Mrs. Lufkin-Coombs, Auburn, Me. evenly divided between the two hands. 
Pilgrims of the N ght. OS ear W. V. Dixey, Cliftondale, Mass. 
ted The Homeland. Song -eeeeeeF. M. Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. 
yn, Under the title “Analytical Sonatinas,” Frank Lynes has written a Ruby Gerard Braun. 
on Victor Harris. group of five pieces in the simple song forms: The Song Form, HE accomplished violinist Ruby Gerard Braun ha 
rs : A - . & ompiisn 1iolinis ) seTari au as 
his The Blackbird. Song.. ...Mrs. L. E. Kirwan, Newark, N. J. the Menuett, the Varied Theme, the Rondo and the Sonata. These hall tebuiinsien eleosi tof, full Domest eine 
Mr With a Hey-dolly University Glee Club, New York re valuable in presentation in the sense that the composer has indi- yr andsome circular, With ful ngtn picture 
adel Gossip. Women’s voices.. Tuesday Morning Singing Class, New York cated for the performer the principal themes of the structure. It Ol herself, followed by press notices from the New York 
N. levi vate is curious that a phase of “editing” so practical as this to young Herald, Press, Telegram, Tribune, World, Staats-Zeitung, 
- Irvin att. | litt! o And it is consequent! elcome r r ’ 
, g y players has been so little done. And it is consequently a welcome Newark Advertiser, News, Orange Chronicle, Newton 
nc Marguerite. Song Miss Alice Van Nalts, Newark, N. J. addition to piano music of the earlier grades that Mr. Lynes makes; Cc YB Dant C N FI N 
C - an sNews 4 ing n IN. 
ood A Dream. Song..... ...Miss Helen Brown, Valparaiso, Ind. such helps aid both teacher and pupil wonderfully, and they are of (Conn ce ae ois (Conn. ) cws, emington ( 
ae, especial value as an aid in memorizing. J.) Democrat, all of most laudatory character. Here is 
Edward MacDowell. In point of difficulty they are of the second and third grade, and one: 
yst A Maid Sings Light. Song Mme. Agnes Janson, London, Eng. are rhythmically of more than usual interest. Of the soloists who participated in the concert, the first to be 
mn A Maid Sings Light. Song.... Miss D. Le Brun, London, Eng. SSS mentioned is Miss Ruby Gerard Braun, violinist, a daughter of 
A Maid Sings Light. Song Edgar MacIntire, London, Eng the we!l known musician Max Braun. The young lady played “Fan 
rs rs ‘ i - 
ap The Swan Bent Low. Song Mme, Agnes Janson, London, Eng. Anna Bussert Song Recital. taisie Caprice” (Vieuxtemps), with orchestral accompaniment, which 
lx Ago. Song Mme. Agnes Janson, London, Eng. . on left oubt as to ne 1] te t rood s : . 
er we : ses Jenson, Leadon, Eng HIS takes place in Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday after- “"' "° dou @ her wonderful talen good schooling. He 
= Long Ago. Song ...Gregory Hast, London, Eng. N = “ large tone and clean technic are ilirable. Vociferous ap 
ae Deserted. Song “— Miss Margaretha Bruntsch, London, Eng. noon, ovember 12, with Henry Merck, solo cellist, use greeted her excellent performance on each app € 
Merry Maiden Spring. Song... .Kelley Cole, London, assisting ; V ictor Harris at the piano Translated from New York Staats-Zeitung 
n, 
r 
1e 
r. 
t 
h New York Press Excerpts, October 31, 1903: 
S But there was a gratifying feature in the concert, an extremely grati- The musical season had its formal opening at Carnegie Hall last night 
c fying feature, indeed. This was the playing of Jacques Thibaud, the with the first of the We hony concerts. The affair, attended 
young French violinist, who introduced himself to a people whom be by a large and representat audience, and dignified by a program that 
e fore many weeks he will be able to count among his most enthusiastic was admirably assorted erformed, was ade especially inte 
admirers with Mozart’s Concerto in E flat. This he supplemented later esting by the début of M baud. the French v ist 
with Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in B minor, but the pleasantest memories The centre of the stage however, in considerable measure 
are those associated with his first number, in which his admurabie traits to M. Thibaud The Fr t is a " t of undeniably high 
of musicianship were best displayed. in the modern French work he attainments. His salient a pla s sanity 
was the brilliant technician—nervous, energetic, firm, masterful—hold Serious and self possessed in manner, last night sought recogni 
ing the elements of his art in a conquering grasp, but disciosing little tion not by sensational feats of technic, but by exhibiting a mastery 
else than his command of his instrument and the composition; in the P a ripe understanding 
Mozart concerto he was a poctic interpreter of an exquisite artistic lower strings of his Stradivarius have a 'cello-like fullne 
proclamation, swayed by lovely and lofty emotions, borne as on angeis The tones of the upper positions are ch 
] wings, serene, tender, reposeful, convincing, inspiring. His style is linist can be credited with great accu 
4 not large, like that of Ysaye, for mstance, but refined and peculiarly general purity of intonation. It must 
ingratiating. Back of its gentleness, back of its caressing amiability, his choice of concertos suffered him 
there is wonderful strength and warmth of temperament, and it 1s easy pathies or his equipment 
to imagine him growing soon to a stature which will place him among Insistent and enthusiastic recalls left no doubt of his achievement of 
the Titans, but as yet he seems more anxious to win affection than popular success.—Herald 
compel amazement, and this is one of the finest proofs of his genius _ - 
His tone is true and ere and the perfect voice of his exquisitely fin Three is tant jent . , " : lane ht 
ished taste. He will bring keen delight to the lovers of the violin.— 2 SOC: TRSTNS Were Coe & She Conte ES Te 
Tribune the opening of the regular mus — season, t yearance of Her 
- mann Hans Wetzler, the conductor, as an asp r honors in New 
York's orchestral field, and the début of Jacques Thibaud Each of 
Mr. Wetzler was so lucky as to secure for this occasion the young y anally abtetiy Se igre ages ,Sathering & representative au 
French violinist Jacques Thibaud, who made his first American appear pac 2 Varnes . — mut the chief cause of enthusiasm was 
ance on this occasion, and who will, judging by his merits and the v 1 mist, = % usua when a new lois appears ot te kee 
rapturous applause with which lis playing was greeted, prove one ol t soon oe ey _ a oe pecs awry 
, the sensations of the musical season. Perhaps it would have been more be not oe age te n ve his you t v nis ; S$ an ar 
appropriate for him to make his first—insiead of his second—appear and one of the Seek sass Jt is true Be has & supersbundance of 88 
ance here at the first concert of the Philharmonic Society under M. charine ——-s4 but he = polist » de scacy and af onan nal large 
Edouard Colonne, the great French conductor, who, having discovered “+ oa Sey of tone a tee, 5 as the Quality oC ig tone, its 
him one evening enchanting his hearers in a tavern in the Latin ‘V!Drant sp ven og and insit a ge > saat make Sis ast die. 
Quarter of Paris, promotiy liited him into a higher sphere. It may be ad - — ee 2S oe .. Gret Sambar, Srougs ou 
said at once that he is a much greater artist than Mr. Kubelik, whose these tacts clcary, and tue on as wellu—Pres oe 
fame is based chiefly on his ciever tricks and fiddlers’ legerdemain to display his technical perfection as well ress 
M. Thibaud’s technic is extremely facile, too; indeed, what impresses ~ _ 
one most on first hearing him is the ease with which he conquers diffi- An audience which made up in enthusiasm for the fact that it only 
g q ience 
culties. He is marvelously sure handed. But he is more than a vir comfortably filled Carnegie Hall last ewening greeted Mr. Wetzler and 
tuoso; he is a musician of great taste and refinement; he gives pleasur his men and Jacques Thibaud, the young French violinist. Next time 
even to those who ordinarily sympathize with Wagner’s assertion that there will be standing room on for the artist received so gratifying 
he could think of the viclin only in the plural. an ovation that in all probability his reappearance will be awaited with 
The Mozart Concerto in E flat, to be sure, did not give him an op impatience. 
portunity to display more than a lovely tone, correct intonation and a Jacques Thibaud is an artist in all the great senses of the word 
good technic; for, while it has beautiful moments, it is, as a whole, When a few years shall have passed the world will- have a Thibaudized 
shallow and antiquated—a mere pot boiler, like most of Mozart's works Sarasate. Already no master of them all, perhaps, has made so humanly 
of this kind. The Saint-Saéns Concerto in B minor, on the other hand, vocal a tone as this young fiddler produced last evening, especially in 
is a master work of its kind—perhaps, on the whole, the most beautiful the Saint-Saéns concerto, which is a witchingly beautiful, as well as 
violin concerto in existence; certainly the slow movement has not its thoughtfully so, composition 
equal for poetic beauty and true inspiration. When Saint-Saéns writes Thibaud, to an amazing degree, is an undemonstrative player. His 
a concerto, display is a secondary consideration; he takes the same violin seems only to be another sense. He appears to be thinking wi 
pains with it as with a symphony; but what particularly distinguishes it, which was especially noticeable in the improvisionary (to coin a 
this work from most concertos is its abundance of ideas, and ideas alone word!) fashion in which the Mozart adagio was rendered. There were 
make music immortal. It was M. Thibaud’s greatest merit that he real signs of the “genius of hard work” in the playing of the artis 
brought out the beauty of these ideas, and it must be added that Mr. and at times an abandon and self submerged sublimity of interpreta 
Wetzler and his orchestra accompanied him exquisitely.—Evening Post. tion, which were really remarkable.—Daily News 
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HE second concert of the Chicago Orchestra at 
the Auditorium, October 30, did not attract 
so large an audience as that which assembled 
last week, owing, possibly, to the threatening 
weather, as well as to the fact that no soloist 
was to appear. The program, while contain- 

ing one new work and several which have had but one 
previous hearing, was somewhat too serious to attract 
any but the most musical. Mr. Thomas probably meant 
the first number on the program to be a concession to 
the oft repeated demand on the part of the general pub- 
for while a thoroughly grateful 
composition, the Overture Solennelle, 
is lacking in those elements of 


lic for less serious music, 


and well written 


op. 73, of Glazounow, 

earnestness and convincing strength which go to make a 

truly great composition. Like many composers of the 
Russian school, Glazounow writes much that is 


new 
characteristic 
It might as well have been the work of any modern 
gift for 
orches- 


neither of himself nor of the music of his 
land. 
German or French musician 
pleasing melody and clever manipulation of 
tra, and there are too many men so gifted today for a 
work or a composer to win recognition on these qualities 
alone. interesting the Introduction Sym- 
phonique to the second act of “l’Etranger,” by d’Indy, 
with which the second part of the program opened. It 
lengthy and unclear treatment of several 
“motives,” obviously in the method of 
both in form and in orchestration, but 


who possesses a 


the 


Less was 


presented a 
timidly announced 
Richard Wagner, 
without one convincing or impressive movement. 

The Entr’acte in B minor, from “Rosamond,” of 
Schubert, and the Minuetto from the Brahms D major 
Serenade formed a charming group, charmingly given. 
hearer was held most by two 


But the interest of the 
works, the second Dvorak Symphony and_ Richard 
Strauss’ tone poem “Death and Transfiguration.” In 


both works Mr. Thomas was in complete sympathy with 
the intentions of the composer, and hence played with a 
ireedom and abandon, with an emotional intensity that 
contrasted sharply with his customary repose and con- 
It will be interesting to hear Strauss himself in this, 
which Mr. Thomas 
It is to be 


trol. 
his best known orchestral composition, 
has done so much to make popular in Chicago. 
hoped that Mr. Thomas’ prediction will be fulfilled, and that 
this work for his appearance here. 
the Meistersinger Overture 


Strauss will select 
A brilliant 


the 


performance of 


closed program. 
= <= 

The third concert of the Chicago Orchestra takes place 

Friday afternoon and Saturday evenings, November 6 and 


7. The program is as follows: 


()verture, The Magic Flute. werumatawin Mozart 
Andante and Allegro, from Vv iolin Sonata, Ne 2 (first time) Bach 
Played by all the violins 
Symphony No. 4, E minor, op. 98........--+++-+++++ Brahms 
Overture, Der Improvisator pet adeatee wer ..D’ Albert 

La Belle au Bois Dormant (new).. sruneau 


Symphonic poem 


Sauret and Ganz. 

Six years and more it was since Emil Sauret had played 
before a Chicago audience, but when he was heard here 
again in the concert of the Chicago Musical College at the 
Auditorium last Tuesday evening, the number of the fore- 
most musicians of the city who gathered in the throng 
which filled the vast theatre proved that neither the artist 
nor his wonderful art was forgotten. Mr. Sauret chose 
for his reappearance here the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B 
minor, a work with which his name has long been associ- 
ated in Europe. His performance of it was in every way 
worthy of the composition and of the artist. Broad, dig 
nified, authoritative in the first movement; exquisitely fin- 
ished and poetic in the second; full of the inspiration and 
absolute abandon and enthusiasm of great genius in the 
last, it surpassed in every way any previous performance 
of this work in Chicago. 

The audience at once recognized the master, and after 
many recalls Mr. Sauret played the Paganini Variations 
in E minor. The enormous technical difficulties of the 
work did not exist for him. He gave it with the same ease, 
fine of nuance and dynamics and 
were everywhere evidenced in the 
concerto. The audience, not yet satisfied, demanded two 
more encores, which Mr. Sauret gave with characteristic 
generosity—a mazurka of his own and Spohr’s Barcarolle. 

Rudolph Ganz has been with us but a few years, but he 
has already acquired a reputation for doing startling things 
On this occasion he played the Massenet Concerto in E flat, 
a work which has as yet 
The sensational fea- 
Owing to the non 


faultless intonation, use 


beauty of tone which 


for the first time in America, 
had but one performance in Europe. 
ture of this performance was this. 
arrival of the orchestral parts and score from Europe Mr. 
Ganz was obliged to write his own orchestral accompani- 
ment, which he did at the last moment; so late, in fact, 
that he finished only the first and last movements, and the 
parts were returned from the copyist in time to permit of 
a rehearsal for the first movement only. Mr. Ganz played 
both movements, however. That he did this with his accus- 
tomed musicianship was perhaps not surprising to those 
who have learned to know his work in the concert hall. 
Even more credit is due Hans von Schiller the Chi- 
cago Orchestra for the able support they gave him under 
these trying conditions. The Massenet Concerto proved a 
grateful if not a great work, and is a welcome addition to 


and 


piano literature. 

furnished by 
Madame Ganz 
from 


The vocal numbers on the program were 
Mme. Mary Forrest Ganz and Kirk Towns 

sang the famous aria “Ocean, du Ungeheuer,” 
“Oberon,” with fine dramatic effect, fully meeting the vocal 


and interpretative demands of the solo 


Mr. Towns was in such bad voice that he could hardly 
speak, ye he maneged to give a creditable rendering of 
Verdi's “Eri Tu che Macchiavi,” a fact which speaks vol- 


if one object to the word, for his 
which enabled him to over- 


He sang with de- 


umes for his method, or, 
splendid control of his organ, 
come even the most adverse conditions. 


cidedly more repose and authority than last year, and, all 
things considered, deserves warm praise. 


Hamlin’s Concert. 


A program of unusual interest to Chicagoans was pre- 
sented at George Hamlin’s twenty-fourth concert, at the 
Grand Opera House, Sunday, October Mr. Hamlin 
opened the program with a group of four songs, “The Rose 
Awaits the Dewdrop,” by Hadley; “Row Gently Here, My 
Gondolier,” by Jansen; Nevin’s “Summer Day,” and “To 
morrow,” by Volbach. Mr. Hamlin is always at his best 
in songs which require refinement in conception and which 
afford him opportunity to exhibit his highly trained vocal 
powers, and in this, as in his second group, which included 


25. 


“Dost in den Weiden,” of Brahms, and a Strauss song, 
“Die Nacht,” heard in Chicago for the first time, he scored 
his usual success. But interest centered chiefly in the new 


compositions by Max Heinrich, the baritone, long held in 
high esteem for his great interpretative powers. This was 
Mr. Heinrich’s first appearance as a composer. The works 


heard on this occasion were the musical setting to Waller's 


familiar poem, ‘Magdalena; or, The Spanish Doll,” and 
four songs, “Unergruend liche Leebe,”’ “Wieder,” “Here 
Often When a Child I Lay Reclined,”’ and “Sonnet,” the 


last two to Tennyson's text. 


The first named work takes the form of a melodrama 
It was effectively given by Mr. Heinrich, with Miss ‘Eleanor 
Schieb at the piano. Like the poem, the music is light and 
full of traditional Spanish coloring. 

ing in occasional touches of humor 

in it was the Spanish song which Mr 
which is interesting and original in melody, 
and effective 


The 


It was also not lack 
he most worthy part 
Heinrich introduces, 
with a brilliant 
accompaniment 


two English songs were conceived in loftier mood 


and form valuable and, it is to be hoped, lasting additions 
to song literature. Here again Mr. Heinrich has shown 
his absolute knowledge both of voice and piano. Not only 
are the songs singable, but the accompaniments are in the 


highest degree effective and pianistic. 
Miss ably 
in the the 
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both 


last 


Heinrich, 
the 


Mr 
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Eleanor Scheib seconded 


melodrama and in 
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two songs. Mr. Hamlin was no less ably supported by a thirty weeks engagement in the best cities of the Middle Persian Serenade 


Garrett Colyn 


his accompanist, Edwin Schneider. West, where they have been meeting with deserved success. '* Refractory Monk Rapes 
Mr. Hamlin’s next concert takes place on Sunday, No- Mr. Willett’ ae. Dena 

Mr. Hamlin’s next concert takes place on Sunday, No- Mr. illett > pupils show uniform excellence, and on the Gavotte in G minor Bach 
vember 5 completion of the regular school course are unusually com- Chant Sans Paroles. ... Saint-Saéns 
-te s Ts A la Capricieuse Scherzando Edouard Schuett 

Sembrich’s Second Recital. PES Senge ; : : — ae Sees 

he first pupils’ recital will be given Saturday afternoon, = woes 
- The Gipsys Brahms 


The Auditorium was sparsely filled on the occasion Of November 7, at 3:30, in Kimball Rehearsal Hall, when ad 


Madame Sembrich’s second song recital on the evening vanced pupils of 
of October 29. Madame Sembrich, ably seconded by Mr.  jearg 

Ganz at the piano, repeated her ideal performance men 
tioned at length in the last issue of THe Musicat Cot 
RIER. It remains only to note those songs which proved 


piano, 


especially worthy and effective. These were: “Au _ die 
Tauber,” of Brahms; “Durch die Daemmerung” and 
“Caecilie,” of Strauss, and Wolf's “Storchenbotschaft.” 


( NN DILL GUNN ) | ¢ 
aLENN DILLARD GUNN Arthur P. Schmidt, of 


Pfitzner. The work is designed 


vocal and dramatic art will b« 


Germania Maennerchor. 


as soloist, and the Chicago Orchestra 


New School of Polyphonic Playing. 


Boston, has accepted and will 
soon publish a new work on polyphonic playing by Heinrich 


Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Kirkham 
Vernon d’Arnalle. 


The Chicago papers spoke in warmest terms of Mr. 
d’Arnalle’s recent song recital. Here are two notices from 


November 5 the Germania Maennerchor, Hans von leading journals: 
Schiller conductor, will give a concert, with Emil Sauret The quality of the audience which gathered at the Music Hall last 


evening for the first song recital of the season was excellent, even 
if the quantity was not especially notable. Many of the most promi 
nent musicians of the city were present and the assemblage in its 
1} entirety was both discriminative and appreciative. Vernon d’Arnalle 
was the singer thus honored, and the young baritone may with all 
; modesty feel well satisfied with what he offered and with the man 
» fill a long felt want. ner in which it was received. It had been several months since 


CHICAGO NOTES. Heretofore there have been published several compilations Mr. d’Arnalle was last heard and his work last evening came there 


of polyphonic etudes, taken from existing works 


Madame Nordica’s Concert. 
Mme. Lillian Nordica comes to Chicago for her only velop polyphot 
appearance November 8, at the Auditorium. She returns examples 


cated 


for her transcontinental tour with the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, J. S. Duss conductor, after fresh 





Pfitzner has here written a school designed to systematically 
uc playing, 
of the contrapuntal school to the most compl 


M: fore in the nature of a pleasant surprise For the months have 
brought him distinct advancement both vocally and interpretatively, 


and as he has clearly demonstrated in the past that he is a worker 


from the very simplest possibic and one who takes his work seriously, it is a grateful duty to record 


the fact of his making rapid progress along the chosen path he is 
ascending 
} 


His voice has been brought under a control that enables him to 


, Frederick Carberry. carry out in satisfactory manner nearly all of his artistic desires, and 
triumphs in Munich, where she has just sung her famous k y : 
- Mr. ( " 7, i : K ball Hall although his vocal work is not free from certain flaws, it is a voice 
Wagnerian roles in a third successive season engagement MI arberry s ore 10 at Imbai ail is a Dusy place greeable and pleasant to listen to, and the musicianship, taste and 
at the Prince Regent Theatre At the request of many but he nevertheless finds time to spend two days of eac telligence with which it is employed make the artistic result not 
she will sing the arias from “Tristan and Isolde” and of week in Milwaukee, where he has a large following nly thoroughly acceptable but highly commendable as well. Mr 
9 . . . 4 t 5 fted not or wit ur rgan f worth but he has 
*“Tannhauser yesides a group of songs ‘ ig , 7 
' , _ , 5 i " & F. Wight New Sherwood School Concert. als veen favored with the even more precious dower of musica 
man las arranged again popular prices, 50 cents, 75 , ‘ : : , temperament terpretat intuition ‘ maginatic an hese 
— I I ; A, Members of the faculty of the Sherwood Music School ‘™PeT™e anterpee ¢ intuition and gination, and the 
cents, $1, $1.50, to make it within the reach of everybody - oa : ; 'T he has developed, deepened and broadened by study and earnest 
“= : wili give the tollowing program on the evening o ues . 7 t ‘lit 
to hear Madame Nordica and the great Metropolitan e Prot s endeavor. He is now a young singer of excellent abilities, and what 
Opera H Orchest day, November 3 ll better, he has not yet ceased to grow 
Ta ouse rchnestra . 
Variations for two pianos on a Theme of Beethoven Saint-Saen His program last evening bore witness to the seriousness of his 
Madame Melba’s Concert. Mr. Sherwood and Mr. Spry musical intentions as well as to the thoroughness and breadth of 
Now Is the Hour of Soft Enchantment Goring-Thomas his preparation It vered a wide nge, containing as it did 
Madame Melba and her concert company give a con Mr. Cowper representative { the best that exists in song literature from the 
1 . : : 4 jelit folksong and the classic d to tl creations of present day com 
cert at the Auditorium on the afternoon of Saturday Am Lindenbaum Von Fielitz 7 Mh Biggie onsee gr ‘ 
acne E Agee c} 11 Elli . Es blinkt der Thau Rubinstein posers in that fort Beginning with Caldara and Legrenzi, as of 
November 7, at 2:30 she was assisted by ison Van csi wie die Nacht Bohm the old Ita nd with Schubert, as standing for the classic 
Hoose, tenor; Charles Gilbert, baritone; Mlle. Ada Sas Mrs. Kirkhas German lied, he came to Richard Strauss and Weingartner as the 
soli, harpist ; Mlle Llewella Davies piano and an ofr \ria from Gioconda Ponchielli representatives oO! the st advanced in the modern development 
chestra under the direction of Mr. Stock Mr sford teen. he Gat oy oon oe © oe 
Ave Maria Brucl Disor e Chapelet” and “L’Angelus’” were especially exquisite, 
The Spiering Quartet. Mrs. Wilson formed, together wit Hahn's effective “L’Heure exquise” and 
Ballade, op. 4 Chopin Royaute f Ganz, a French grout f unusual interest And the 
[he Spiering Quartet plays in Boston November 15 Mr. Spry Edward” of Léwe as a sample of the German ballade style, songs 
I ] g t 3 1 ) ad canzonetti ‘ uc Manon’ 
Ihis is the first appearance of this eminent Western or Ihe Drean Rubinstein yy Beach and Foote, and € nzonetta fr - Puccini's “‘Man - 
} } Murmuring yhyrs Jenser completed a musical scheme that was comprehensive, attractive anc 
ganization in that city. October 10 they give the first of a Murmuring Zey “ , ; sgl age ite : Pe ia ly ey a 
, —_-- Mr. Cowper s given by r. d’Arnalle eniably effectiv ica ribu 
series of three chamber music concerts in Chicago Sunshine Song Grieg 
Bend Low, O Dusky Night! Kroeger Vernon D’Arnalle, opening the season of song recitals last evening 
Columbia School. Mrs. Kirkhan M Hall, set a higi andard for the program makers of tt 


Misses Theckla Leafbourg and Fanchon Parmalee Green 


students at the Columbia School of Music, where they stud 

ied under William A Willett director of the vocal depart 

ment, have signed contracts with the Madrigal Quartet for 
kh. : : 


Booking E ts for Recitals, Congerts, Oratories. 
| Management: CHAS. R. BAKER, 1408 Anditorium Tower, CHICAGO. po ns ts Studio: 600 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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form of entertainment, a standard which it is feared it will be 
difficult for the average singer to maintain. From a group of Brit- 
tany folksongs of the fifteenth to two Italian airs of the seventeenth 
century and thence into the modern works of Richard Strauss and 
Weingartner is an interesting evolution which requires great versa- 
tility on the part of the singer. Mr. d’Arnalle’s voice shows a sur- 
prisingly marked improvement since his recital last year. It is un- 
der better control, giving it more color as well as developing the 
volume of tone to a considerably greater degree. Thus equipped, 
the singer excelled in the heavier modern compositions, with their 
complicated harmonies and heavy background of accompaniment. 
Gifted with the artistic temperament and the highest interpretative 
powers, it is small wonder that Mr, d’Arnalle made Strauss’ “Ge- 
duld” appear a gem of ravishing beauty, while three songs by Wein- 
gartner—“Boat Song,” “Wenn Schanke Lilien” and “Hunold Sin- 
guf’s Song”—of very modern construction, were equally fascinating. 
A song by Hugo Wolff was the result of a persistent demand for 
an encore after this group. Ganz’s “Royaute,” full of character and 
was impressively given. Of the Breton numbers, “Disons le 
Chapelet” and “L’Angelus” brought with them the reverence and 
simplicity of the cloister. Mrs. Edwin Lapham made an excellent 
accompanist for the singer.—Exchange. 


Miss Birdice Blye. 

Miss Birdice Blye, the accomplished Chicago pianist, 
pupil of Dr. Hans von Biilow, Anton Rubinstein and other 
celebrities, is beginning another prosperous season. Here 
are a few recent press notices: 

She plays with -most exquisite taste and true musical feeling.— 
Columbus State Journal. 


vigor, 


No pianist heard here in recent years has played with such artistic 
skill and poetical fervor.—Springfield Times. 





A pianist of superb powers and virtuosa of highest quality. We 


have never heard a more delightful artist.—Cincinnati Tribune, 


The queen of pianists.-Richmond Times. 





A truly magnificent performance.—Des Moines Review. 


A harmonious combinatien of artist and inspiration.—Streator 
limes. 

She fulfilled all expectations and proved herself a genuine artist.— 
Streator Monitor. 

Never have we heard such a perfect artist.—Detroit Tribune. 

Her solos were rendered with faultless execution and with much 
and tenderness of expression.—Fort Wayne Journal. 


‘* In Fairyland.”’ 


A new song cycle by Orlando Morgan, bearing the above 
title, will receive its first performance in Chicago at the 
Baldwin Piano Company’s warerooms on Thursday even- 
ing, November 5. This work will be produced under the 
management of Miss Anne Shaw Faulkner by the follow- 
ing artists: Miss Mary Florence Stevens, soprano; Miss 
Jessie Lynde Hopkins, contralto; George L. Tenney, tenor; 
Garnett Hedge, baritone; assisted by Miss Lulu Sinclair, 
violinist; G. A. Grant-Schaefer, musical director. 

The work has had several performances in New York 
and London, and is said to be in every way worthy. 


delicacy 








Edwin Gragse’s Debut November i2. 
a GRASSE, the distinguished young violin vir- 
tuoso, will make his American début at Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening, November 12, assisted by Herman Hans 
The program fol- 


Wetzler and his symphony orchestra. 

lows: 

Overture, Coridlamuts..ccccccccccceccvescoccssecevccesoscssess Beethoven 
Concerto, E major, for violin aaa GEE, ccc ckaticevaeveseueet 3ach 
Concerto, op. 77, D major, for violin and orchestra........... Brahms 
Scottish Fantaisie, for violin and orchestra.......-.+..-e+se0eees $ruch 











A Welcome | to ‘Emile Levy. 


HE musical community should welcome the advent of 
Emile Levy among the professional musicians, who is 
to cultivate especially the most serious and important field 
f coaching pupils in singing and presenting to students 
of the advanced school the ideas of modern interpreta- 
lon 
Mr. Levy has been for ten years past the accompanist 
of the Rubinstein Club, the Apollo Club, the Banks Glee 
Club and the Ladies’ Harlem Philharmonic Society, all of 
this city, and also the accompanist of many of the most 
celebrated artists of this and other countries who have 
been here to give instrumental and vocal concerts. Mr. 
Levy studied in Europe for eight years. He will also in- 
clude piano teaching. His experiences cover a vast field, 
for he has not only been a student, ) but actually at work, 


THEODORE 


HABELMANN 


for many years director general of grand opera in Europe, also 
stage director of Metropolitan Ope'a House and represertative of 
L. Krelinger Co, European Operatic Agency, Berlin, has just 
return-d from urope, after succes+fully securing engagements for 
the following operat cstudents: Miss Sara Anderson and Mr. Joseph 
Regneas, engaged respec’ively as first prima donna and first basso, 
Stadt Theatre, Elberfeld; Mr. Allen **. Hinckley, as fist b ‘sso, 
Stadt Theatre, Hamburg (al: pupils of Oscar Saeng-r); Miss Har- 
riet Behne, first contra't», Stadt [heatre. Breslau (vocal pupil of 
Lilil hman:). A limited numper of studen’s will be acce: ted and 
drilled in al! branches necessary for a complete operatic educa 
tion on his newly built eee. with mise-en-scéne and necessary 
properties. Mr. H \BELM N can be seen by appointment only. 


Residence: 157 West 49th St., New York City. 





securing advantages that have accrued to very few people 
in this particular artistic field. The studio is at 336 West 
Ninety-fifth street, and a large number of applications 
have already been made to him among the best class of 
singers and other musicians. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS’ SEASON. 


R. POWERS returned four weeks ago for his fall and 
winter season and says that his opening is unprece- 
dented. Never in fifteen years has he enrolled so many rare 
and beautiful voices—every hour for the season was filled 
in the first ten days. Theo. A. Hoeck, his coworker, is al- 
ready an emphatic success in the piano department, and is 
a most important factor in the co-operative studio system 
which Mr. Powers has so successfully thought out and ac- 
complished. In a nutshell Powers and Hoeck can always 
surround themselves with the very best teachers in every 
branch, and their system differs from conservatory methods 
in each teacher receiving all he or she makes and managing 
their own financial affairs with their own pupils. Parents 
in sending their sons and daughters for voice or piano to 
Mr. Powers or Mr. Hoeck may arrange for study in any 
other branch without going outside of the studios. These 
studios occupy two floors in Carnegie Hall, are complete in 
every appointment and the most beautiful in New York. 
The following is the announcing circular: 
VOICE CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 
Francis Fiscner Powers, 

For years an enthusiastic student in Europe of Francesco Lamperti’s 
Method of Tone Placing and Production, Jean de Reszké’s 
System of Breathing, William Shakespeare’s Ideas of 
Style and Expression, Reinhold Hermann’s 
Interpretation of Classics, &c. 

ASSISTANTS. 
oe Horton Kinney, 
Florence (Italy), and Francis Fischer Powers. 
Frederic Reddall, Voice. 
Studio, also Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. 


Pupil of Giorgio Sulli, 


Piano— 
Theodor A. Hoeck. 

(Translation.) 

Vienna, WanRING, 42 Cart Lupwic Street, July 4, 1902. 

The undersigned states herewith that Theodor Hoeck, of Glasgow, 
has studied piano with him during three seasons, and that he has 
acquired (practically as well as theoretically) a most thorough, all 
round knowledge, which enables him to work in every branch with 
the greatest success. (Signed) Tueopor Lescnuetizxy, 

Emeritus Professor, St. Petersburg Conservatory. 
Assistant to Mr. Hoeck, Haro!d Briggs, 
For three seasons a pupil of Mrs. Agnes Morgan 
Violin— 
Miss Julia C. Allen, 

Teacher of the Franco-Belgian Method of Violin Playing, as taught 

by Musin, Marsick, Marchot and Ysaye. 
Violoncello— 

Karl Grienauer. 

Mr. Grienauer,is a native of Vienna, Austria. After graduating 
from the Vienna Conservatory of Music with the highest honors, 
he received the position as first solo ‘cellist at the Court Opera in 
Turin. His system of instruction is the same as that adopted by 
the Vienna Conservatory of Music, and the enormous success of 
this method is well known al! over the world. 

Assistant to Mr. Grienauer, Karl Kirk, 
Pupil of Hans Kronold and Karl Grienauer. 
Harmony, Theory, Analysis, Sight Reading, Piano and Organ (prac- 
tice on three manual organ)— 
Frank Shepard. 
Voice— 
Miss Cordelia Freeman, 
Voice Culture and Ensemble Singing. The coaching of church 
singers a specialty. 
French, Diction, Literature and Conversation— 
Mlle. Marguerite Kolb, of Paris, graduate of Normal College 
German, Diction and Conversation for Singers— 
Carl Gralow, of Berlin, Germany. 
Italian, Diction for Singers— 
Horace Horton Kinney. 
Literature and Letters— 
Miss Flora Macdonald. 
Physical Culture— 
Mrs. Frances Virtinghoff Barnes. 
Endorsed by reputable physicians. 
Frederick Johnson, Secretary, 
Powers-Hoeck Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
To whom communications may be sent for terms and other infor- 
_mation. 


JULIAN WALKER 


BASSO. 





MENDELSSOHN HALL 


113-119 WEST 40th ST. 
FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent 2381 Broadway? 





Greater New York, 


New Yoru, November 2, 1903 


HIS over filled concert season may be said to 


have begun with the concert of the Manuscript 


Society, the Thibaud début and the Maben 
Flower concert, the last named in the Myrtle 
Hall of the Waldorf-Astoria. There are im 


portant concerts for every evening of the present week 
assisted in 


Mme. Caroline Maben-Flower, pianist, was 
her concert by Sally Frothingham Akers, soprano; Mme 
Clara Poole-King, alto; Heathe Gregory, basso; Max 
Herzeberg, ’cellist; Leila Young and Helen Wildmann, 


pianists. Madame Maben played with conscientious care 
Miss Akers contributed highly artistic and enjoyable songs, 
her unaccompanied Celtic ditty, an encore, much applauded 
Gregory especially made a hit with a little song, “In 
My Garden,” the poem by Margaret Regan, played 
the accompaniment. This charming maid and the singer 
were recalled and had to sing it again. Young Herzberg 
played a romanze by Van Goens with beautiful tone and 
taste; he is a most talented chap. Madame Poole-King 
sang in dramatic fashion and little Miss Young played ac- 
companiments splendidly. 

In the audience were such well known musical people 
as Madame Von Klenner, Paul Ambrose and the patrons, 
Mrs. D. Stern, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Flower, Mrs. E 
Benjamin Ramsdell, Mrs. William Noah Guernsey, Mrs 
Charles Flint, Mr. and Mrs. James Rascovar, Mrs. Jacob 
Berry, Col. and Mrs. George P. Lawton, Mrs. Edward 
Kearny, Mrs. Edward Steinbrugge, Mrs. James Edwards, 
Mrs. C. Hagemann, Mrs. Egbert Grandin, Mme. Torpadie 
Bjérksten, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mrs. Harold Buchanan, 
Miss Mary Phillips, Consul Chr. Ravn, J. Beckel and Judge 
L. Conlan. 


who 
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Caroline Polhamus gave a concert at San Diego, Cal., 


during her visit to her old home, singing the aria from 
Gomez’s “Mia Piccirella,” the aria from “Le Cid,” by Mas 
the aria from “Roberto,” and songs by De Fonte- 
nailles, Massenet, MacDowell, Brahms, Bohm, Forster, 
Lohr, Parsons, Chadwick, Foote and Lang. A daily printed 
there said that “Miss Polhamus had been known as a fin- 
ished soprano, whose voice would please the most critical, 
and she did not disappoint. It was a trying program of 
fourteen numbers, with encores, and she performed her 
part well.” 

Referring to her singing at the Hotel del Coronado, 
August 21, the San Diego paper said: “Miss Polhamus 
graced the occasion with her charming presence and sweet 
_ Singing. She is good to behold as well as to hear. No 


senet ; 


ADDRESS: 
150 W. 94th St.. New York. 
y | Management HENRY WO.FSOHN. 
131 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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“*She need not fear comparison with any rival 
“ She belongs to the very smal! number of artists wh» can convey the idea of spiritual 
emotion with not. uch either of coldness. n the one side or vulgarity on the other,”"— 
“ Her voice is of beautiful quality and extensive compass, and it is manifestly dominated 

by intellectual perception of a high order."—Standard 
“ A singer with a mind and temperament capable of portraying the ecstasy which a deep 
ature alone can fee).—Morning 


Sole Direction N. VERT, 9 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
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one who heard her singing of the aria from “Le Cid” but 
was willing to believe all the complimentary things one 
hears of her. She gracefully responded to encores. In 
the lighter selections given later the singer was fascinat- 
ing.” The Coronado Tent City daily program publishes 
her picture, which does not do half justice to the handsome 
girl. 
SJ & 

Friends of Miss Kate Stella Burr will grieve with her 
over the death of her mother, which occurred October 26. 
Mrs. Burr had been in failing health for some time 
Friends gave all aid possible, and their sympathy and 
presence were much to Miss Burr. Dr. Louis Albert 
Banks, of Grace M. E. Church (of which Miss Burr is 
organist), officiated at the funeral, Mrs. De Moss and 
Mrs. Leonard each singing a hymn. Flowers were sent 
by Harry McClaskey, Mrs. De Moss, Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. 
Percy Hemus, Mrs. Cecilia Niles, Mrs. George Moran and 
many church friends. The dining room and parlors were 
filled with those who came to pay their respects to the 
mother of Miss Burr. 
 € 


Pianist and composer, Hermann Spielter; Mrs. Spielter, 
soprano, and Mr. Von Dameck, violinist, united in a grand 
classical concert at the German Presbyterian Church, of 
Germonds, N. Y., October 14. The program contained 
an excellent cut of the three artists. Mr. Spielter played 
a “Cradle Song” and Bolero of his own composition, and 
Mrs. Spielter sang among other things his ‘“Husch! 
Husch!” The concert was much enjoyed by the audience 

October 25 the Aurora Liederkranz gave a concert at 
Ebling’s Casino, when conductor Adolph Thuelecke pre- 
sented two choral works by Spielter, “In Lager der 
Bauern” and “Der Sommer geht zu Ende,” with obligato 
alto solo and violin. ° 

November 1 Mr. Spielter was soloist at the Union Hill 
Liedertafel concert. His Valse Caprice, piano solo with 
orchestra, and “At the Fountain,” for strings and two 
French horns, was an important double number, Mr 
Spielter playing the piano solo part. 

== << 

Mary Justina Luppen is a young pianist from Illinois 
wh@ has just returned from five years’ study abroad, her 
principal teacher being Madame Stepanoff. She purposes 
playing here, and has already secured some engagements 
She is said to play exceedingly well. 

= & 

Composer Adolph M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, sends THE 
Musica Courier his setting for mixed voices of “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” a beautiful harmonization indeed, and the 
anthems, “Far from My Heavenly Home” and “Lead Us, 
Heavenly Father.” These are highly commended to or- 
ganists and church music seekers. Last Sunday morning 
Morris Stephens, of Pittsburg, gave a “Foerster morn- 
ing” in his church. He writes Mr. Foerster: “Have ar- 
ranged for your program for Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 1. Am delighted with your ‘Lord’s Prayer’; in my 
humble opinion it just fits. I did not know you were such 
a good Christian.” His “Exultation” has been arranged 
for the Apollo piano player. Mr. Foerster has been al- 
most nine months inactive, the result of fever, but is now 
at work again. 

= <= 

Mme. Luise Cappiani, returning from a four months’ 
stay in Europe, plunged at once into teaching, her old 
pupils and several new ones beginning at once. Some of 
her particular friends received beautiful mementos of her 
summer abroad. 

=e = 

“Lyrics of the Red Man” is the title of a lecture recital 
by Harvey Worthington Loomis. This is suitable for uni- 
versities, schools, lyceums, clubs, societies, &c. Clara 
Louise Kellogg-Strakosch sends him an enthusiastic letter 
of indorsement. His circular says: 

The lecture recital opens with a fifteen minute introductory. talk, 
in which Mr. Loomis sets forth the nature and character of Indian 
music, outlines its general meaning and significance and suggests 
its relation to American composition. 

His thorough understanding of the theme enables him to give 
in this condensed form many hitherto unexploited facts which make 
a vivid appeal to an audience. 

The lecture is followed by three-quarters of an hour of piano and 
vocal illustrations of the Music of the Red Man. The themes are 
genuine Indian melodies as sung by the aborigines in their rites, 
ceremonies and home life which have been received directly from 
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the Indians and harmonized and adapted to bring out their mythical 
character and local color. 

Each melody as presented is preceded by a few words explanatory 
of the song and relating its accompanying legend, 

Possessing the combined qualities of a well equipped lecturer, 
composer and accomplished pianist as well as a magnetic presence 
and charm of address, Mr. Loomis gives a recital, with picturesque 
musical illustrations, that is pleasing, instructive and entertaining 
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The Ladies’ Lyric Quartet has been organized, and is 


’ 


tA 


prepared to sing at clubs, receptions, &c. It consists of 
Miss Coulett, first soprano; Mrs, Lencto, second soprano; 
Miss Charlotte Bradford, first alto, and Marie C. Hitz 
feld, second alto, 

eS €& 

Frederick W. Schalscha, the violinist, desires to make 
known the fact that he will sublet his studio mornings, 
154 Madison avenue, near Thirty-second street. This is 
a central location. The studio has been newly decorated, 
light, fine heat, use of piano and separate from disturbing 
street or studio sounds 


f 


A representative of this paper recently heard Marie 
Morosini, contralto, known in private life as Mrs. F. A. 
Horgan. This lady has a rich and deep contralto voice 
much style, and the imposing presence one associates with 
the alto voice. She sang Marston’s “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul” and the old Italian “‘Amyrillis,” both with much 
effect. There is important place here for one possessing 
such a voice, experience and personality 

eS = 

Dr. Franklin W. Lawson, tenor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, has met with unusual kindness in being 
released from his contract by Organist Gibson and Chair- 
man Hastings, enabling him to go to the South Church 
(Dr. Terry's), Gerrit Smith organist At this church 
he last Sunday sang the tenor solos in “The Creation,” 
and the coming Sunday, 4 o'clock, sings in Handel's 
“Judas Maccabzeus.” Lawson’s day has come, and his 
career will be watched with interest 


Madame Torpadie-Bjorksten has some artist pupils of 
whom she has reason to be proud. One of these is An- 
toinette Huncke, whe holds a responsible position as 
singing teacher in St. Mary’s Female Seminary. in .St. 
Mary’s, Maryland. She teaches there a large class of 
pupils with much success. 


SHS = 


This paper knows of a place in a nearby city for a 
competent vocal teacher in an established conservatory. 
The person must be a single man possessing a good 
voice, tenor, baritone or bass. The salary, while not 
large, is guaranteed, together with board and lodging 
The vocal field there is very promising, and success is 
assured a capable and ambitious teacher. 
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Harry Pickenbach, baritone, and Mrs. Helena Rade- 
macher-Pickenbach give a recital November 13 at 346 
Central avenue, Orange, N. J. Mr. Pickenbach sings 
songs by Schumann, Curschmann, Franz, Schubert, Jen- 
sen and Parry, and Mrs. Pickenbach plays piano solos 
by Handel, Scarlatti, Godard, Scharwenka and Chopin. 
They contemplate a series of Robert Franz evenings, 
also a recital of songs by Richard Strauss, the coming 
season. 


eS <= 


Mrs. Wadsworth-Vivian’s indomitable energy is not only 
placing her among New York’s prominent vocal teachers, 
but it is also leading her into the managerial field. She is 
now organizing a male quartet and a mixed quartet, and has 
charge of the music for the fair to be given November 18 
and 19 im the Builders’ League Hall, 74 West 126th street, 
for the benefit of the Harlem Eye and Ear Hospital 


S= = 


Miss M. Pinz, contralto, is one of the Brounoff pupils 
who is coming to the fore. She sang two modern love 





‘EDWIN 


songs, by De Koven and Hawley, at the last meeting of the 
Liberal Arts Society, and received much applause. 
cH €& 

The studio musicale at Mrs. William S. Nelson’s, 1 East 
Fortieth street, occurs November 20, the singers being Mrs 
Robert Slimmon, contralto, and William Harper, basso 

eS €& 

H. Loren Clements’ vocal pupils, Maud Rolston and 
George Wells, were the soloists in the performance of the 
major portion of Shelley’s “Inheritance Divine” at the Elm 
hurst Dutch Reformed Church a fortnight ago 

J € 

Evan Williams is on the ocean, having sailed for Europe 

on the Minnehaha October 31, intending to remain there to 
Within 


several months he has lost some 60 pounds, which he could 


study and develop for a period of several years 


well afford to do. His family joins him later 
eS & 
Guernsey Tallman, the boy pianist, a pupil of Miss Cam 


meyer, is seriously ill with typhoid fever. His sturdy frame 


and good constitution are, however, resisting the disease, 


and his early recovery hoped for 
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Mrs. Henry G. Hanchett has issued cards for Wednesday 
afternoons in November. 40 West Eighty-fifth street 
Ss = 
At Miss Crolius’ Piano School, 815 Carnegie Hall, there 


is to be a musicale and talk on music on Tuesday, Novem- 


ber 10, at 11 o'clock 


Mr. Carl’s One Hundred and First Concert. 
ILLIAM C. CARL will give his torst free organ 


concert in the Old First Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street, Tuesday evening, November 10, 
assisted by the choir of the church (sixteen solo voices). 
The program will be devoted to the works of American mu- 


sicians, and includes the new organ concerto by Horatio 


Parker 


The concert is free to the public and no tickets 








are required. Following is the interesting program: 
Allegro Patetico (Sonata, C minor Ralph I lwin 
Before the Altar (Wedding Music Jol Lund 
Oriental Sketch (new) Arthur Bird 
Allegro Moderato (new) G. Waring Stebbins 
lhe Centennial Te Deum (MS.) William C. Carl 
Choir of the Old I 
Concerto for the Organ (new) Horatio Parker 
(First time in New York.) 
Part songs— 
Slumber Song I A. MacDowell 
O Mistress Mine Paul Ambrose 
Spring Song.... Harry Rowe Shelley 
Toccata in E major Homer N. Bartlett 
Che , Angel Voices (new W C. Macfarlane 
Mar Pittoresque Ernest R. Kroeger 


Francis Rogers. 

WO of the best parts in all his oratorio repertory 
Francis Rogers is to sing at the Sunday afternoon 
oratorio performances at the South Church, November 8 
and 15—“Elijah” and Handel's “Samson.” November 11 
he gives a recital of English songs and folksongs at the 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) school. Thanksgiving night he will 
sing three groups of songs at the choral concert of the 

Ladies’ Morning Musical Club of Montreal 
His Boston recital is fixed for December 2 in Steinert 
Hall, and his New York recital for December 8 at Men- 
delssohn Hall, for which he is preparing an interesting 
program made up of classic songs not often sung, and of 


some absolutely new songs 


ANTED—Two ladies to complete a string quartet of 
W women; one must play the violin or viola, as re 
quired, and the other the ’cello; they must be far advanced 
in playing as well as in reading at sight, as they will be 
required to play the highest ciass of music; they will be 
given instructions free by one of the finest violin teachers 
of New York; the rehearsals will be held once a week in a 
private music room. Address B. H. W., care Musica. 
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VIOLINIST. 


American Debut—Carnegie Hall, 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOV. 12. 
Assisted by WETZLER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Sole Direction: LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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Boston, Mass., October 31, 1903. 


AROLD BAUER gave a recital in Fitchburg 
last Monday evening and is booked to give 
a recital in Lowell next Thursday evening, 
November 5. He also played at Dana Hall 
to an enthusiastic audience of Wellesley stu 
dents. His first piano recital of the season 
takes place in Steinert Hall next Wednesday 
for which the following program has been 
Variations upon a theme by Handel, Brahms; 

Sonata, F 11, Schumann; Polonaise in 

E flat minor, Tarantelle in F sharp minor, Etude in C 

sharp minor, Chopin; Impromptu, A flat, Schubert, Etude 





in Boston 
afternoon, 
arranged: 


sharp minor, op 


valse, Saint-Saéns. 
J & 


Madame Edwards’ pupil, Miss Helene 
prano, will be the soloist at the sixth of the Steinert pi- 
ano player concerts, to be given on Saturday afternoon, 
November 7, at Steinert Hall. Another of Madame Ed- 
B. Atkinson, will be the soloist at 
in Park Theatre. 


en forme de 


Wetmore, so- 


wards’ pupils, Miss E 
the Saturday night concert 


 € 
The faculty of the Wm. L. Whitney International 
School, Florence, Boston, Paris, includes: 
Voice—Sig. Luigi Vannuccini, Fidele Koenig, A 


Giraudet, Miss S. Maude Thompson, Albert Hall, Myron 
W. Whitney, Jr.,. Mme. Etta Burgess, Miss Edith Castle, 


Miss Alena G. Emerson and William L. Whitney 

Opera—A. Giraudet, E. Bertin, Mme. Gertrude Frank- 
lin, Miss Rose Stewart and Signor Cagnacci. 

Languages and Diction—Camille Thurwanger, Conte 
Campello, Miss Anna B. Eckstein, Madame Vallade and 
Signora Gherardi 

Piano—Harold Bauer, Giuseppe Buonamici, Carlo 
Buonamici, Mrs. Philip Hale and Miss Mary May- 
Winsor 

= <= 
Miss Katherine Lincoln’s pupil, Miss Eleanor Allen, 


sang in Waltham last week at a concert given by the 
Hoffmann Quartet. Miss Allen, who has a fine contralto 
was warmly applauded and obliged to respond to 
both Miss Lincoln and Miss Allen were 
congratulated upon her success. Miss Allen has booked 
concerts for the winter and has just been 


voice, 
encores, and 


a number of 
engaged as contralto soloist in one of the largest churches 


Somerville 


Portland, she has sung in recitals and concerts, with 
many bookings for later dates. With the Hoffmann 
Quartet Mrs. Hunt’s October and November engage- 
ments are: Barre, Vt., October 21; Providence, R. I., Oc- 
tober 23; Milford, October 27; Portland, October 29; 
Weston, November 5; Newport, R. I, November 12; 
Braintree, November 18. 
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Miss Anna Miller Wood sang two groups of songs in 
a concert at Wellington, October 22. Miss Wood is ar- 
ranging all details of her contemplated trip to California 
and the Pacific Coast in April, when she will give a 
series of concerts in which Arthur Foote will take part. 
Miss Wood's friends in the West are always anxious to 
attend her concerts, which are always of a special inter- 
est, the programs carefully planned and carried out. Miss 
Wood has never been heard to greater advantage than 
this autumn, her voice having gained in rich quality and 
breadth. 

S = 

A most enjoyable recital and reception was that held at 
Carl Sobeski’s studio on Friday evening. It was the first 
of a series of four that will be given during the winter. 
Che studio, which is a large and handsome room, was 
lighted by candles and Oriental lamps and beautifully 
decorated with roses and chrysanthemums. The program 
was given by students, assisted by Mr. Sobeski. Mr 
Turner sang the Bible song artistically, Miss Worthley 
sang well, as she always does, and Evelyn Kendall gave 
“Elizabeth’s Prayer’ with authority and much feeling. 

After the program conversation was indulged in and 
light refreshments were served. 

The program was: 


lrio Navigante......... “ Randegger 
Miss Kendall, Mr. Turner and Mr. Sobeski 
Scene, Cavalleria Rusticana.. beeen 
Miss Worthley 
Songs » 
LIN 0 cas sla kesh de ecamalaiied Dvorak 
Blow, Blow. ; Sargent 
C. W. Turner. 
Scene, Tannhauser ebrenewaies Wagner 
Miss Evelyn Kendall 
Duets 
Farewell of the Birds. .. Hildach 
Bascarolle ........0¢ ‘ ; betes ; Gounod 
Miss Worthley and Mr, Sobeski 
Song, Old Heidelberg Jensen 


Mr. Sobeski. 


Violin solos 


Large advance subscriptions are being received at Sym- 
phony Hall for the Patti concerts on the evening of No- 
vember 19 and the afternoon of November 21. 

=e <= 

Pupils’ recitals take place at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music every Saturday afternoon. These re- 
citals are not intended as exhibitions, but as exercises for 
the pupils in public performing. Those who have already 
taken part are Miss Frances Ross, Miss Abby Chandler, 
Miss Katherine Schofield, Miss Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, 
Ernest S. Andrews, H. Payson Porter, Miss Bessie Farns- 
worth, Miss Edith Bly, Miss Sarah Fisher, Miss Clara 
Frost, Miss Alice Newhall, Miss Ruth Allison, Miss Grace 
Field, Mrs. Eva Sparrow, Miss Elizabeth Tuckerman and 
Miss Grace Pickett 
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Carl Faelten’s recital in Huntington Chambers Hall 
Wednesday evening, attracted the usual large audience of 
music lovers who always make up the attendance when this 
master of the piano appears. In this series of recitals Mr 
Faelten has planned for what few artists would attempt, 
the performance in one season of the last six 
task watched with 


Faeiten’s playing Wednesday 


namely, 
sonatas of Beethoven This will be 
interest, and judging by Mr 
evening the pupils of his school and others who have ar 


ranged to attend the remaining five recitals are to be con 


gratulated. Mr. Faelten’s playing of Bach and Chopin is 
always replete with the finest effects in technic and inter 
pretation, while his brilliant but dignified treatment of 


Che program was given 
rhe introductory re 


Liszt left nothing to be desired 

ia last Musicat Courier 
marks by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten were well chosen to place 
the audience in the best trame of mind to enjoy the per 
The next recital will take place November 25, 
Sonata, F Mozart ; 


week's 


formance 


with the following program: major, 


Variations Scrieuses, Mendelssohn; Sonata, op. 101, Bee 
thoven. 
Ss & 


A concert was given Wednesday afternoon by the Meta 


physical Club at Huntington Chambers, comprising orig 


inal negro dialect readings by Mrs. Corilla Banister and 
Southern melodies by Miss Helen Mathews 
“s 
A musicale will be given by the New England Women’s 
Club in Howe Hall, New Century Building, on Monday 
next at 3 o'clock. Caroline Clarke Bartlett will sing and 
violin solos will be played by Even Breyen, Danish vio 
linist. 
= & 
Madame Birdsall-Strong has taken a large studio in 


the new buiiding Symphony Chambers, opposite Symphony 
Hall. This building is in the heart of the musical centre 
of the city, which in the past few vears has changed ma 
terially 

=s= €& 
Humphery Allen 
During the month of December Mrs 


Mrs. E has resumed teaching and is 
already very busy 
Allen will be heard in a number of oratorios, bookings for 
which have been made 


J € 
Heinrich Gebhard was the soloist at the opening Kneisel 
concert, on ‘Tuesday Potter Hall. Mr. Geb 
hard has a number of concert engagements arranged for 


evening, at 








— 4 The Vision..... C. Bohm the season 
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Madame Salisbury’s pupil, Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, ° : > : 4 
. - Miss Emily Enneking. : ‘ 
has a very busy season booked Sesides teaching two pjuyo. Crucifix. NET RETO ae ow George Devoll, tenor, and Edwin Isham, baritone, have 
lays cach week at Bradford Academy and one day in Mr. Sobeski and Mr. Turner prepared an interesting program for their first song recital 
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on Tuesday afternoon, November 10, in Steinert Hall. On 
Tuesday evening last they sang in High School Hall, 
Springfield, and the Springfield Republican of the next 
morning spoke of their singing in the highest praise. On 
Thursday they sang in Worcester, where they repeated their 
success. Mrs. J. E. Tippett contributes not a little to their 
artistic performances. They gave concerts in New York 
October 23 and 24. In November they will appear at 
Fitchburg on the 5th; Boston, 1oth and 17th; Portland, 
Me., 19th; Haverhill, 23d, and New Bedford, 30th 
= = 


Harriet Shaw is in town for the season and is located 
on Exeter street corner of Commonwealth avenue 
= <= 
Miss Florence Wood has opened her studio in Hunting 
ton Chambers for the season 
s <= 
Mrs. Alice Hilliard and Herbert Beeton Hilliard have re 
turned to America after seven years’ study in Leipsic and 
have taken a studio in Huntington Chambers, where they 
will receive pupils 
= & 
Miss Alice Cummings has taken a studio at 320 Boylston 
street 
eS = 
Miss Beatrice Herford will give a recital of new and 
original monologues on Tuesday evening, November 10, at 
Chickering Hall, assisted by Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, so 
prano 
€e = 
Ihe instructors in the violin school at the New England 
Conservatory of Music are Felix Winternitz, Eugene 
Gruenberg, Emil Mahr and Carl Peirce 
J € 
A series of “Songs for Lovers of Children,” by Margaret 
Ruthven Lang, has been published by Arthur P. Schmidt 
= <= 
Alfred De Voto will assist at the first concert of the 
Hoffmann Quartet on the evening of November 12 


= <= 


Mrs. Lunde-Souther has taken a studio in Trinity court 
and is busy teaching. Mrs. Souther gave a concert in Co 
hasset during the past summer and was assisted by her 
sister, Mrs. Lunde-Wright. Mrs. Southern will make Bos 
ton her home in future 

= = 

George Deane, whose work in “Faust” and “Lucia” was 
so highly spoken of last June at the operatic performance 
of the New England Conservatory pupils of the operatic 
school, has taken a studio in Huntington Chambers 

es € 

Signor A. Rotoli, who has entirely recovered from his 

severe illness, is receiving pupils at his residence, 54 


Gloucester street. 


The operas announced for the third week of the H. W. 
Savage English Opera Company are “Othello,” which is to 
be given for the first time in English; “Lohengrin” and 
“Martha.” Seven principal musical conservatories of the 
United States are said to be represented in the all-American 
chorus with this opera company. 

Ss & 

William Alden Paull is choirmaster of the Church of the 
Messiah, and there are special musical services held during 
the season that are of much interest 

=e = 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer con 
ductor, has begun work for the eighty-ninth season. Re 
hearsals are held every Sunday evening in Jordan Hall 
The society now enjoys the use of a place of meeting 
which is sufficiently large for the accommodation of an or 
ganization numbering nearly 400, with ample room for 
guests, as each member is permitted to bring a friend to re 
hearsal 

Ss & 

John Hermann Loud will give his thirty-first free organ 
recital in Harvard Church, Brookline, next Monday even 
ing 

se <& 

An audience that completely filled the Eliot Congrega 
tional Church, of Newton, assembled on Wednesday even 
ing to hear the recital on the enlarged organ and the new 
echo organ, the program being given by Everett E. Truette 
The voicing effects of the instrument were particularly 
beautiful, while the tone of the full organ, though massive 
and brilliant, was without any harshness of sound. Mr 
Truette received many congratulations for his skillful play 
ing and demonstration of the organ’s capabilities. The en 
ire actions of the organs is electro-pneumatic 


= = 


Mme. Vinello Johnson held the first of her pupils’ re- 
citals for the season on Thursday evening at her studio in 
Huntington Chambers. Each month a recital is given in 
Huntington Hall 


Mrs. Mary Montgomery-Brackett and Miss Lida J. Low 
have a studio at 22 St. Botolph, and both ladies will be at 
liome on Friday afternoons during the symphony season 
Mrs. Brackett is the soprano at the New Old South Church 
and has formerly sung in other leading churches in Boston 

= & 

A concert will be given by the Spiering Quartet, of Chi 
cago, in Chickering Hall, Tuesday evening, November 17 

fe 

Edward Phillips, the well known basso and vocal teacher 
has resumed teaching at his studio at Steinert Hall 

oe << 

Arthur Beresford will sing “The Messiah” with the Apollo 

Club, of Chicago, December 25 and December 27. He will 


sing the High Priest in “Samson and Delilah” for the Phil 
harmonic Ciub, of Minneapolis, March 2 
eS & 

Charles E. McLaughlin, for fifteen years organist at St 
Peter's Church, at Meeting House Hill, has been engaged 
as organist at St. Augustine’s Church in South Boston 

=s= & 

Leon Van Vliet, ‘cellist, has resumed teaching at his 

studio, 140 Boylston street. 
= € 

The Handel and Haydn Society has engaged George 
Hamlin to sing in two concerts during the present season 

= = 

F. Addison Porter has begun the season's teaching 


= <= 


The Adamowski Quartet will give a series of concerts in 


Boston this season 
qe ez 


Nina K. Darlington has returned from her summer 
home on an island in Casco Bay, and is now residing at the 
Charlesgate, where she represents the Kindergarten Music 


Building Educational Society 


= & 
Arthur Gers, the pianist and teacher, has a studio at 
Huntington Chambers 
= <& 


Marie Ware Laughton is to deliver a series of lectures at 
Mme. Vinello Johnson’s music school at Huntington Cham 
bers 

= & 

Horace C. Carter is now at his studio, 149a Tremont 

street 
eS ze 

Mrs. Minnie Rhea Mitchell, who teaches the Liszt method 

f technic, is located at 412 Newbury street for the winter 
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SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES FOR STUDY AND PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


Huntington Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 

















MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher, 
166 Adelaide Road, e ° LONDON, N. W. 





‘*Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —L&scHETIZzKY. 


HARRY C, STEIN, ais. 


Artistic Piano Instruction; Soloist and Accompanist. Certi- 
fled Teacher at the Diesterweg Academy, Berlin, Germany. 
STUDIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, SINGING, ETC., 
Telephone Connection. 189 WEST 122d ST., NEW YORK. 


ANNA SPANUTH, 


Instructicn in the Art of Singing. 


VOICE BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 
STUDIO AND RESIDENCE: 
Hotel Highiand, 91st St. and Lexington Ave, 
Telephone : $131—79th. NEW YORK. 


Send for the pamphlet, “* A Secret in 
oice .”’ By Anna SPanvuts. 


enty live cents. 


wie. ALMA DD? AA LIMA, sovam 


Opera and Concert. 
SEASON 10908-4. 


En tour in Scandinavia, Denmark, Italy, under direction of 
FRITZ PETERSEN, Copethagen. 
Accompanist, . . . MAESTRO SEBASTIANI. 
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In America January, February, March, April, 1904. 
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November 2, 1903. 
HE Philadelphia Orchestra opened its season last 
Friday and Saturday. On Friday afternoon the 
first public rehearsal was given, and on Saturday 
evening the first concert. At the rehearsal the 
house was well filled, and at the concert it was 
crowded. This is the very best expression of the high es- 
teem in which Mr. Scheel is held in this city, and the en- 
thusiasm of our music lovers over our own orchestra. A 
more distinguished looking audience than that of Saturday 
evening has never been out to a concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and that is a standard at which all such 
organizations should aim in this city to feel that they had 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 





reached the acme of success. 

The personnel of the Philharmonic Orchestra is practi- 
cally the same as last year, though several changes were to 
be noticed among the violins, and in addition the advance- 
ment of Mr. Olk to the first desk as concertmeister. The 
program of both the rehearsal and concert was as follows: 
Symphonic PaWetique..ccccsoceccovsesescocccccesseccoces Tschaikowsky 


Gommsantes Gar Dine, By Moccccccccccicesivcccstesies ... Schumann 


Comeeree Gratin: Gar Bice vkcrccsccccsccccccccecesosescesces Handel 
SR, . Pn tcc icewesdedsedsnionsiwebetisrnseretstase Wagner 

In the choice of the Tschaikowsky Symphony the director 
no doubt had in mind the great success he had with its 
playing two seasons ago It was given with a remarkable 
warmth of coloring and rhythmic stress. Adele Aus der 
Ohe, the soloist of the concert, has not been heard here in 
several years, and she was warmly received, and played the 
familiar Schumann Concerto with much ease and fluency. 
Her interpretation throughout—especially striking in the 
last movement—was an unalloyed delight. The applause 
that followed was long, and as an encore she played a me- 
lodious nocturne by her master, Liszt. 

The Handel Concerto was beautifully given, and the solo 
passages Olk and Bobell and ’Cellist 
Sanby to be Handel players of unusual skill. The “Tann- 
hauser” overture closed the concert, and dismissed an audi- 
ence that it was evident had found full delight in the 
music provided by Mr. Scheel and his artists on their first 


showed Violinists 


hearing of the new season. 
€ 


. 

The next concerts will be given on Friday and Saturday 
of this week, with Mme. Charlotte Maconda as the soloist. 
The children’s ward of the University Hospital will be the 
beneficiary of the first popular concert to be given this sea- 
son by the orchestra, and it will take place at the Academy 
on Saturday evening, November 14, and the program will 
consist of a reading of Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream” by David Bispham, accompanied by the 


orchestra, with the music written for the play by Mendels- 
sohn, and a special chorus of women’s voices now being 
trained by Mr. Scheel. 

Se & 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts are the next 
most important event in the Philadelphia musical season. 
The first one will be given this afternoon, the chief or- 
chestral number to be given being the Fourth Symphony 
of Glazounow, the distinguished Russian composer, which 
has not yet been heard in this city. The second concert 
will be given at the Academy of Music on Wednesday 
evening, when a somewhat lighter and more varied pro- 
gram will be played, with Schumann’s brilliant Symphony 
in D minor, No. 4, as the most important number. Har- 
old Bauer will be the soloist this evening, playing Tschai- 
kowsky’s Concerto for the piano in B flat minor, and the 
soloist at the Wednesday concert will be Madame Gadski, 
who will sing for her first selection the aria from “Frei- 
schiitz,” and her second number, two songs, with orches- 
tra, by Schubert, entitled “Gretchen am Spinnrade” and 
“Erlkonig.” 

es € 


The choir of the Holland Memorial Church gave its 
second public concert last Thursday evening, with the 
following soloists: Rollo F. Maitland, violinist; Robert 
St. Clair, cornetist, and Thomas B. Roberts and Charles 
Cronvall, clarinetists. 

ese = 

The faculty of the Pennsylvania College of Music will 
give a recital on Wednesday evening of this week, among 
those participating in the program being Frederick Max- 
son, Miss Edith W. Hamlin, Miss Clara A. Potter, John 
K. Witzemann, Charles A. Rice, Bertrand A. Austin and 
Henry A. Lang. 

Ss €& 

The following program has been announced for the 
opening concert of the Kneisel Quartet, which takes place 
at Witherspoon Hall on Monday afternoon, November 9: 
Dittendorf Quartet in E flat major; Bach’s Concerto for 
two violins and piano; Goldmark’s suite for violin and 
piano, and Schubert’s Quartet in D minor. The quartet 
will be assisted by Mrs. Thomas Tapper, pianist. 

eS <= 

A musicale of more than usual interest was given re- 
cently by Edgar L. Justice, the Camden composer, in the 
music room of the Cunningham piano store. Mr. Jus- 
tice published last summer some sixteen songs of varied 
character, and it was to introduce these that he had ar- 
ranged for the very pleasant entertainment that was pre- 


sented on this occasion. The affair partook rather of the 
nature of the so called “professional” matinee, for the 
audience was composed almost entirely of Philadelphia 
singers, teachers and amateurs. The entire list of songs 
was sung during the course of the afternoon by Miss 
Kate Tegtmeier, soprano; Miss Elizabeth Pattee, con- 
tralto; George Dundas, tenor, and H. T. Moulton, basso. 
But as most of the compositions are scored quite high, 
the greater number of them were rendered by Miss Tegt- 
meier. The sixteen songs are included in three opus 
numbers, the first, entitled “Songs to a Beautiful Maiden,” 
including eight; the “Songs from the South,” containing 
six, and third, entitled “Two Songs.” One of this last 
group is a setting of Shelley’s “Indian Serenade,” an 
exquisite composition, full of the spirit of the East, and 
with a certain weird suggestion that is very striking 








Tali Esen Morgan te Go to Pittsburg. 


ALI ESEN MORGAN has been induced to accept the 
Pittsburg engagements for Saturday nights and 
Sundays, and will enter upon his duties this week. 

Mr. Morgan is directing a chorus of 200 voices in Phil- 
adelphia every Friday night, and after the rehearsal he 
will take the night train for Pittsburg. 

Saturday nights he will teach a class of 200 or 300 
students in sight singing and musical theory, from 7:45 
to 8:45 at the Second Presbyterian Church. At the close 
of the class he will have a rehearsal with his church choir, 
which now numbers over 100 voices and is soon to be in- 
creased to 150. 

Every Sunday afternoon Mr. Morgan and 
be at the Bijou Theatre. At 4:30 the chorus holds a reg- 
ular rehearsal in the church, and at 6 the entire force are 
provided with supper in the parlors of the church. The 
evening service is over about 9:30, and at 10 Mr. Morgan 
takes the Pennsylvania flyer back to New York, and is 
at his office before 9 o'clock Monday morning The 
Pittsburg chorus was organized by Mr. Morgan four 
years ago, and was under his personal direction for two 
years. During that time he traveled 7,000 miles a month 
to reach his various singing societies, so that it is nothing 
new for him to spend several nights a week on a Pullman 
sleeper. 

The Pittsburg engagement will in no way interfere with 
his work in New York. His festival chorus will meet as 
usual every Tuesday evening, though the meeting place 
may be changed from the Fifty-seventh street Y. M. C 
A. hall. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evening of this week 
Mr. Morgan conducts the Nyack musical festival. 

Next Monday evening he will give a free public lecture 
at the Emory M. E. Church, Jersey City, on “How to 
Read Music at Sight,” with the intention of forming a 
choral class of not less than 200. 


CHARLES W.ULARK 


1 Rue Newton, 


his choir will 
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The Lady Hurrahgs for Leichner. 


To The Musical Courier: 

N reading in the last number of Tue MusiIcay 
O’ Courier the article from the Berlin German Times, 
entitled “A Wagnerian Festival Epilogue,” I cannot re- 
frain from taking up my pen in defense of Herr Leich- 
ner, the author and promoter of the festival in honor of 
the great German master, at which I had the good fortune 
to be present. 

When a man has the enterprise and liberality to start up 
and do something, then is the time when all the other 
people who do nothing try to down him. The musicians 
of Germany had every opportunity offered them to sub- 
scribe to a Wagner monument, which was to be a na- 
tional tribute to Wagner’s genius. Twenty years had 
elapsed since the death of the composer, whose works have 
thrilled the world, yet no monument had been put up to 
his memory. Herr Leichner, seeing the very meagre 
tribute which the musicians of Germany were giving, 
stepped forward and assumed the burden of the monu- 
ment himself, which cost 100,000 marks. 

In addition to this Herr Leichner arranged a musical 
festival of four days’ duration, in which he made Wagner 
the central point around which the music of the world re- 
volved. The climax of the festival was the performance 
of the “Meistersinger,” under the baton of Dr. Richard 
Strauss, which was certainly a very great event indeed, 
since it gave us the opportunity to hear the masterpiece of 
an immortal composer conducted by the great composer of 
the present day, his legitimate successor. 

The three historical concerts of the preceding day, in 
which no music of Wagner’s was placed, led up to the 
opera extremely well, since we were all in a fresh state of 
mind for Wagner. It was exceedingly interesting to hear 
three difficult orchestras in one day, with three celebrated 
conductors. For me, personally, the afternoon concert, 
given by the great orchestra from Braunschweig, under 
Court Conductor Riedel, was one of the most magnifi- 
cent concerts I ever heard. I would not have missed it 
for anything! I was perfectly delighted with Riedel as a 
conductor, and he is in the very first rank, in my humble 
estimation. 

The Berlin public was conspicuous by its absence at this 
glorious concert, and had it not been for the foreign guests 
it would have been played to empty chairs. The program 
was simply perfect. 

The German Times says: “A statue of Wagner, that 
dramatist of the first rank, must not be set up to the 
strains of concert music.” Why not? The music of 
Wagner is always dramatic, whether it be operatic or or- 
chestral, but in point of fact the chorus from the ‘Meis- 
tersinger,” “Ehret Eure deutschen Meister” (“Honor 
your German Masters”), was sung after the unveiling of 
the statue 

\ military orchestra with male chorus the Times re- 
gards as specially inappropriate. Again one is tempted 
to ask, Why? since nothing sounds so effective in the 
open air as a brass band, with men’s voices. Wagner's 
music is particularly characterized by his profuse em- 
ployment of brass instruments. The whole ceremony of 
the unveiling was most appropriate and beautiful 

\s for the reception evening, which the Times regards 
as “frippery,” the Saale of the Reichstags Sebande, in 
which it was held, was full of distinguished people of all 
professions, as it was easy to see. All the men were 


covered with orders and decorations, and everybody I 
saw was “somebody.” 

Whatever the Berlin papers may think of Leichner, the 
foreigners were much impressed with him, and as a 
prominent French lawyer (Monsieur Cheramy, from 
Paris, one of the speakers at the banquet), remarked to 
me: “Leichner has given to Berlin a beautiful monu- 
ment of Wagner, which will be permanent, and which 
they did not have before. He has spent 250,000 marks 
on the festival, and, enfin, a man who does things like 
that is not to be despised!” 

Madame Schumann-Heink’s splendid letter exactly 
expresses my sentiments. Said she: “A monumuent to 
Richard Wagner is to be erected in Berlin. To have par- 
ticipated in this great, important event I consider an 
honor. I sing for the German master Richard Wagner, 
not for Herr Leichner, to whom, notwithstanding, I 
would under all circumstances have kept my word.” 

This is the true view of the festival, but the Berlin 
public was so busy criticising Herr Leichner that it for- 
got all about Wagner. Among the foreign contingent, 
however, Herr Leichner is exceedingly popular. The 
people from outside have him to thank for a most beau- 
tiful and interesting occasion, and they were all ready to 
shout “Vive Leichner!” Amy Fay. 

No. 60 West Ninety-fourth street, New York 








Mr. Arbos and the miandineiths Concerto. 


ANY critical listeners were greatly disappointed in the 
playing of Mr. Arbos, the new concertmaster of the 
Boston Orchestra, when he made his début in Boston with 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, concerning which performance the 
reviewer of the Boston Herald says that in the first move- 
ment the playing “was inclined toward undue haste and the 
performance was somewhat nervous. This nervousness was 
natural and to be expected and it may well account for cer- 
tain features of this performance”; adding that “greater self 
control marked the other movements, and that the player 
often revealed himself as an accomplished violinist.” 

To me this nervousness proceeded to the extent that the 
rhythm suffered, the time was unsteady, the phrasing not 
well delivered, the intonation impure, and the execution, 
which must be acute in its piquancy, was not well defined, 
conditions that prevailed throughout the performance, the 
player thereby failing to impart distinction to the composi- 
tion and to hold the attention of the critical listener. 

The playing, however, evoked from the Herald’s reviewer 
the compliment to Mr. Arbos that “he displayed an agre« 
able tone, and that he played as a rule with taste and true 
feeling.” 

And then the reviewer, as if to mitigate a feeble perform 
ance, refers to the composition as “not a work to call forth 
the stronger qualities of a great artist’; adding also that 
the concerto is “salon music raised to its highest degree.” 

Now, here is a composition that has ever held a distin 
guished place in the repertory of all the great artists; a 
masterpiece of classic purity, melodious beauty and har- 
monic simplicity; a composition that presents the oppor- 
tunity for legitimate playing in its highest and most refined 
forms. 

It has commanded the approbation and attention of such 
great artists as Joachim, Wieniawski, Wilhelmj, Ysaye, 
Sarasate and all other players of renown and distinction 

It is today as fresh, as absorbing, as interesting, as com 
manding of the complete attention of the critical listener as 


the day its masterly proportions were first displayed before 
the world. Of course, it has no place as a piece of dazzling 
virtuosity; on the contrary, defying the ability of the su 
perficial player to imbue its classic measures with the lofty 
sentiment that marks the opportunities offered when the 
hand of a great and spontaneous artist is laid upon it. 

If great nobility and depth of feeling do not mark its 
inspired characteristics, its purity and melodious beauty are 
perennial, and it stands side by side in its intrinsic value 
with the concertos of Bach and Mozart, the noble Bee- 
thoven, the admirable Bruch and that of Saint-Saéns, &c. 

Who has not sat entranced in the presence of Wieniawski, 
Wilhelmj or Ysaye when these Titans of violin art, these 
inspired and spontaneous interpreters of the highest forms 
of classical compositions, have revealed the beauties of 
Mendelssohn's genius as displayed in this concerto? 

For the listener it is a misfortune that such a refined in- 
spiration as is this work should fall to the task of being 
played by one without sufficient appreciation and technical 
ability to grasp and reveal it in its just proportions. 

It is the duty of the competent critic, when such a misfor- 
tune overtakes the work of any composer of real value, to 
uphold the composer and not to let a feeble or an incompet 
ent presentation of the music militate against it. 

Everyone has a right to his opinion, even if a want of un 
biased judgment is an accompanying item in the conclusions 
drawn. 

In this case the array of great artists who have employed 
this concerto of Mendelssohn’s as a medium for the presen 
tation of their noblest and most inspired efforts furnish an 
endorsement of its intrinsic value that must serve in render 
ing the conclusions of the Herald's reviewer of less moment 
as a critical exposition than if this great obstacle to his 
judgment did not exist. Here is food for the contempla 
tion of the student and the layman in the mysteries of the 
art of critical review. WARREN DAVENPORT. 


The Fletcher Music Method. 


M* RS. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP opened a class 

1 New York city on the 27th of October. This will 
pre bably be the last class in the East until Mrs. Copp 
returns from abroad. The Fletcher music method has 
made substantial growth during the past year, as in for- 
mer years. Mrs. Copp now only teaches teachers, and 
her summer work was most successful, having added 
thirty teachers to an already large list. A letter received 
from a teacher who has been using the Fletcher method 
for the past six years will be found of interest: 

My Dear Mrs. Frercuer-Corpp—At the beginning of my seventt 
year of teaching your music method, and after having had ample 
time to watch its results at the piano and violin, I wish to say to 
you that I am more and more convinced that it is the most artistic 
and logical method in existence, and I do not believe that any 
teacher sufficiently educated to grasp the method could fail to make 
a success of the method, either musically or financially. I have 
investigated several methods, but have found none in which such 
ibjects as memorizing, transposing, modulating, notation, rhythm, 
me and technic are taught so simply, clearly and so psychologi 
ally, and the best of all is that both teacher and pupils love it so, 
ind it does develop “mentally, physically and spiritually.” 

Very sincerely yours, Emity Anprews STURGEON 


Cuicaco, October 17, 1903. 





IOLINS FOR SALE—Two old Italian violins (genu 
ine Ruggeri) ; can be seen by applying to R. A., care 
Musica CourrIEeR 











ARTISTS WHO HAVE BEEN MANAGED BY R. E. JOHNSTON 


YSAYE, MUSIN. 
MARTEAU, 
RB. E. JOHNSTON, GERARDY, 
SAUR, . 
Managrrial Offices, PUGNO, 
DUSS, 
St. James Building, BUBERMANN, 
NORDICA, 
Broadway and 26th 8t., 
RIVARDE, y SAURET, 
Rhew York. 
SLIVINSKI, SEIDL, 
CARRENO. ED. De RESZKE. 





GWILYM MILES rsemcnt oeyry wousonn, 


BARITON BF. 


Personal Address: 61 Morningside Ave.. NEW YORK. 





ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, NOTRE 


One Mile West of Notre Dame University. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. + bartered 
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Advanced Ch mistry Pharmacy and ‘.odern Languages. 
Regular collegiate Degrees. studentscarefully prepared for 
regular, special or outeginte course. Physical and Chemical 
Laborateries we’! eq 

Tete CUNSERVATORY OF MUSIC ie conducted on plans of 
the best Ciassica! Conservatories. THE ART DEPARTMENT 
is modeled after leading Art Schools, Also, MININ DEPART- 
MENT for children under twelve years. Physical Culture 
under direction of graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. 

The best modern educational advantages for fitting youn 
women for lives of usefulness. [ederate cost. New Schoo 
Year begins September 8th For catalogue and special in- 
formation, apply to The DIRECTRESS ST. MARY'S ACADERY, 
Box 10, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 
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Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
American Debut—New York Philharmonic Concerts, January 29 and 30 
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FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., 
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s 
Women’s String Orchestra Society. 
»1s8 BREESE, Presi tent; MkS, HENKY SIBGEL, Secre- 
tary and T:easurer; ( ARL V LAt HMUND, Conductor 
SOLOISTS DORA BECKER SHAFFER, Voin; M«THILDE 
DRESSLER, cello; HF LEN MAKIE BURKK Harp 
Office: 122 West Bighty-fifth St , ew York. 
Concerts or joipt progiams witb « horel Societres 
Successful joint progrems with choral societies of L. K Dressler, 
Jersey City ; E.M. Bowman, Brooklyn ; Frederick Rurton, Yc nkers 
Alf. Hailam, Mt. Vernon; Chas A. Filler, New Rochelle, and others’ 
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HE 


organization of the New Haven Oratorio Society 
has been completed and the officers are now arrang- 
ing the necessary details previous to holding rehearsals. 


society is an incorporated body with a brief constitu- 
“the promotion 


The 
tion, in which its objects are stated to be 
§ musical culture in New Haven and Connecticut, 
operation with the department of music of Yale Univer- 
sity.” The college and the city are about equally repre- 
sented and this is also true of the officers and directors, 
are as follows: President, Prof. S. S. Sanford; vice 
president, Frederick S. Ward; secretary, Philip E. Brown- 
ing; treasurer, W. O. Pardee; conductor, Prof. Horatio 
W. Parker; board of directors, Charles S. Deforest, Prof. 
J. C. Schwab, George F. Pre — Prof. Benjamin 
Jepson, H. E. Gregory, J. C. Tracy, Prof. C. K. Bancroft 
Thomas J. Smith. The plans of the new organization 
and it is intended to form a chorus capable 
It is proposed to 


in co- 


who 


Rev. 


and 
are extensive, 
of rendering the largest choral works. 
sing “The Messiah” after the Christmas vacation. If the 
chorus prove as efficient as its promoters hope, Bach's 
according to St. Matthew, will be taken up for 
and performance before Easter in Woolsey Hall. 
People’s Choral Union may be invited to co-operate 
An important 


“Passion,” 
study 
rhe 
as a body in singing the stately chorales. 
portion of the work is intrusted to a body of boys’ 
A chorus of 


voices, 


to be selected from the various city choirs 


men from the university will also be available as an 


idjunct 
The of Waterville, 
performance of “Quest.” 
The Prospect Choral Union will be reorganized at Pros- 


Cecilia Club, Me., recently gave a 


Nevin’s 


The members of the program committee of the Kana- 
tenah Club, Syracuse, N. Y., have decided in part upon 
their entertainments for the coming winter. 

Miss Katherine Richards Gordon gave an operatic 
recital October 22 in the Park Congregational Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., to open the Schubert Club season of 
concerts and musicales. 


The Bluebell Violin Club has been organized at 
Rochester, N. Y., with the following members: N. 
Brenner, N. Davis, C. Goler, A. Levi, J. Moscon, H. 


Freeman, J. Judler, 1. Greenberg. 

At the St. Cecilia, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the program was in charge of Mrs. Henry Houseman, 
Mrs. C. E. Block and Miss Daisy Findlater. Miss Brad- 
ford, Miss Findlater and Miss Clark played the 
paniments. 

The opening meeting of the Schumann Club of Ban- 
Me., for the present season was held on October 
It has been decided to take up “Russia as a Coun- 
Life.” This offers much that ts new 


October 16, 


accom- 


gor, 
22. 
try: Its 
and interesting. 

The Syracuse 


Musical 


or- 
Cre- 
the 
Miss 


(N. Y.) Festival Chorus has been 
ganized. The music of Haydn’s oratorio, “The 
ation,” will be rehearsed during the first part of 
season. Prof. Tom Ward will be the director and 


Ethel Lockwood the accompanist. 

The season of the Burlington (Ia.) Musical Club opened 
October 12 with the first of the regular fortnightly recitals. 
and a large attendance greeted the artists of the afternoon 
Miss Florence Marian Pace and Miss Mary Avery Camp 


Wilbur 





Schultz, A. Gribble, A. H. Schuber, 
Toland and Dr. E. R. Mulford. 
The subject for the afternoon work of the Woman’s 
Club at El Paso, Tex., recently was “The Polish Com- 
posers.” Mrs. Helen M. Roberts had charge of the pro- 


Theodore 
Holcomb, Lee 


gram and acted as accompanist. Miss Hafey, Miss M. 
Haggart, H. Meyer and Mrs. Henry Ware Allen were 
soloists. 


Cecilia Society, Detroit, 
“The Messiah” 
Rehearsals 


At the initial meeting the St. 
Mich., decided to make the presentation of 
an annual feature of the work of the society. 
on it have begun under the direction of N. J. Corey, 
the oratorio will be presented around Christmas, with Miss 


and 


Gilmore as accompanist, 
The 
their 


recital of 


Club, Bloomington, II1., 
opening concert the 19th, it being the 
the organization. The program was arranged 
by Mrs. James Reeder, with A. F. MeCarrell, William 
Beard, Harry Dimond, Mrs. Frank Caken, Harry J 
Hasenwinkle and Miss Ruth Baller as soloists 

[he Wednesday Matinee Musical Club, of Martin, Tex., 
was organized September 10, 1899, entered the National 
Federation in 1900. The club’s active membership numbers 
twenty-five, the officers being as follows: President, Mrs 
J. W. Torbett; vice president, Miss Dupree; secretary, 
Miss Conoly; treasurer, Miss Watson; censor, Mrs. Frank 


Rave 
booth 


Amateur Musical 


on 


Burkhead ; historian, Miss Frank; chorus directress, Miss 
Clarkson. 
The State Federation of English Singing Societies of 


l'exas numbers ten clubs in the organization—the Galveston 
Quartet Society, Ladies’ Musical Club, of Galveston ; Hous 
ton Quartet Society, Women’s Choral Club, of Houston; 
Young Men’s Christian Association Glee Club, of Houston; 
St. Cecilia Club, of Dallas; Arion and Trio clubs, of 
Forth Worth; Derthick Club, of Palestine, and Glee Club, 
of Beaumont 

The Friday Morning Musicale Chorus held a delightful 
rehearsal recently at the of Mrs. E. V. Whit 
aker Members of the Mmes. W. A 
Carter and D. K, Gunby, Charles Marshall, E. V. Whit- 
aker, G. N. Patterson and Miss Dodge; Mrs. Eliot, pian- 
ist. The chorus is studying “The Daffodils,” a part song 
for women’s voices. It will be rendered at the first meet 
ing of the Musicale, October 30 


residence 
chorus are 


Invitations were issued for a musicale and reception 
given by the Unity Circle of the Unitarian Church at 
Des Moines, 


the Edmundson home on Grand avenue, 
Ia., October 26, when the “Persian Garden” was sung 
The program was in charge of Mrs. George Carson 
Kirk. Mrs. Mella Dawson Page, of Mason City; Mrs 
Hardy, Mr. Heft, Mr. Heighton, Mrs. Page, Mr. How- 
ard, Mrs. Kirk and Mr. Campbell, with Mrs. Davis at 
the piano, gave the program 

The Tuesday Musical series of concerts for 1903-4 at 


Detroit, Mich., bid fair to be as successful as those given 


under the auspices of that society in previous years. Thx 











pect Park, Pa., with Charles W. Conklin as musical di- bell, both strangers to a Burlington audience. morning meetings will be entertained by the following 
Banirad An outgrowth of the old Symphony Orchestra, the Ama-_ ladies: Miss Kathleen Trowbridge, Mrs. Ida F. Norton 
Mrs, Frederick W. Powers has received an appointment eur Orchestral Club, has organized at the residence of Mrs. John S. Newberry, Mrs. Dewitt H. Taylor, Mrs 
the Michigan director of the National Federation cf —&. R, Burke, La Crosse, Wis. Miss Fanny Losey was Hamilton Carhartt and Mrs. Allan W. Atterbury. The 
Musical Clubs chairman and C. H. Schweizer secretary of the meeting, executive committee is composed of Mrs. Allan W. Atter 
The opening concert of the season of the Columbus which was attended by the following: Prof. Harry bury, president; Mrs. William J. Gray, vice president; 
(Ohio) Liederkranz was given October 15, under the Packman, Miss Fanny Losey, Miss Lottie Simon, Mrs. H. B. Joy, treasurer; Miss Margaret W. Wiley, sec 
eadership of T. H. Schneider Percy Ciley, C. H. Schweizer, E. R. Burke, Z. Zaebler, retary; Mrs. Otto Kirchner, Mrs. Dewitt H. Taylor, Miss 
MADAME JUST PUBLISHED 
anGiYax 






Photo by 
Elliott & Fry, London. 
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UMMING 


CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, RECITALS. 


STUDIO ADDRESS: 54 St. Paul’s Place, BBOOKLYN. N. ¥. 


MANAGER: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. (7th St., NEW YORK. 








G. SCHIRMER, Now Yor: 
FOUNDERS OF MUSIC. 


LIFE SKETCHES FOR YOUNG READERS. 
By HANNAH SMITH. 
$1.50 Net. 


A charming union of biographical and technical exposition 
admirably adapted to the “ young readers” for whom it is inten ied 


THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG 


Ana Interpretation, Embodying Wagner’s Own Explanations 
By ALICE LEIGHTON CLEATHER and BASIL CRUMP. 
75 Cents Net. 


This little volume is really an “interpretation,” a discussion of 
the motives, the structure, the dramatic value and the ethical 
significance of the great music dramas, from a higher literary and 


mus'cal plane. 
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Trowbridge and Mrs. “French Song Writers—Chaminade, Massenet and Oth- Beatty, F. G. Belk, C. L. and Theo Bering, J. D. Bone, B 


ur Jennie Stoddard, Miss Kathleen 
Boris Ganapol. ers”; program in charge of Miss Maud Chadwick. March F. Bonner, J. B. Bowles, Mrs. J. T. Brady, George H 
"s The Matinee Music Club, of Menominee, Wis., re- 9 With Miss Marion Judd, subject, “English Song Writers Breaker, O. H. Brown, L. R. Bryan, R. S. Collins, A. J 
n- cently held a meeting at the home of Mrs. W. E. Chol- —Goring Thomas, Stanford and Others”; program in Condit, D. D. Cooley, W. C. Crane, E. C. Crawford, Miss 
> lette, when an organization was perfected for the winter Charge of Miss Bertha Prentiss. April 13, with Miss Ger- Fannie Culmore, C. R. Cummings, W. H. Curth, Joseph 
f. months. The following officers were elected: Presi- trude Chadwick, subject, “American Song Writers”; pro- Dawson, W. S. Delery, J. De Lesdernier, George E. Dickey, 
re dent, Mrs. W. N. Mills; vice president, Mrs. M. H. 8tam in charge of Miss Bessie Hitchcock. April 20, with H. H. Dickson, J. F. Dickson, F. L. Dormant, A. Dow, M 
Kern; secretary, Miss Belle Underwood; treasurer, Mrs. Miss Effie D. Allan, annual meeting M. Graves, R. D. Gribble, E. W. Gruendler, R. A. Hall, 
a W. E. Chollette. The club will hold semi-monthly meet- The first rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society, pre- George Hamman, Mrs. W. J. Hancock, David Hannah, 
ings at the homes of the va~ious members. The second paratery to another season’s work, was held isestie en John Charles Harris, F. A. Heitmann, Roy Hempstead, 
s was held at the home of Mrs. W. H. Kern. Columbus, Ohio, under the direction of W. W. Lanthurn, 3. ©. Heyerdahl, Dr. C. C. Higgins, Dr. R. C. Hodges, 
d The first concert of the Westchester Philharmonic So- the chorister of Christ Church, who has been chosen Hon. O , Holt, Miss Gussie Howard, Miss Bessie 
5 ciety will be given at the New Rochelle Theatre, Tuesday director of the society for this year. The officers of the Hughes, Ww. D Hume, G. W. Burkitt Mrs. A.C Bujac, 
evening, December 8° The patronesses are Mrs. Henry D. society are: President, J. A. Wortman; vice president, J. ! Campbell, Miss Sibyl Campbell J. C. Cardinel, Ennis 
e Noyes, Mrs. Robert C. Block, Mrs. W. L. Searles, Mrs. H. H. Prugh; secretary, Miss Dorothy Feight; treasurer, Cargill, O. 5. Carter, 5. F. Carter, R. A. Chadwick, Jr., 
h Allan Robinson, Mrs. Ralph R. Mabie, Mrs. A. A. Arthur, G. B. Printz; music committee, Rev. Charles G. Reade, William Christian, A. E. Clarkson, F. C. Clemens, T. M 
l Mrs. Charles Roper, Mrs. Charles Pryer, Miss Brandes, Mrs. C. I. N. Peters, O. E. Wright; orchestra committee, Coleman, Joseph H Eagle Ww E sGmancten ana yes 
) Miss Helena G. Albro, Miss Henrietta Brandes, Miss Mary N. Heidelberg, John V. Lytle and Lou J. Latin; librarian, Edmundson, Robert Eikel, D. B. Elliott, J. E. Ervine, Prof 
l. Jenkins, Mrs. J. W. Boothby, Mrs. Edmund W. Bodine, William G. Zwick. The officers of the society have is- O*¢a Felden, G. O. Flaitz, Thomas S. Foster, D. M Gar 
Mrs. J. Cunningham Hazen, and the Misses Brandes sued a circular through their president, J. A. Wortman, vin, J. T. Gibbons, H H Gieseke, E. E. Godbold, Dr. W 
H. Gohlman, W. S. Hunt, Courtney Hutchinson, J. C 


The third season of the Students’ Musical Club opened in regard to the plans for the coming year, which is the ; : 
Hutcheson, J. C. Hutcheson, jr., Miss L. E, Hurley, A. B 


October 15 at the studio of Mrs. Niblett, 1413 Blewett thirtieth since the society’s organization, which says, in os : ar Se 
| street, Seattle, Wash. A feature of this lle ciated of part: “The society has planned to give three concerts joka, 1 a Joseph a p. Ramer, * ’ Kellogg, ties 
work is class study’ in history of music and theory. Miss this season, the first to be given December 15 at the Augusta King, W. B. King, John H. Kirby, N “ Kittrell, 
Mary Roberts and Mrs Covey had charge of the pro- Victoria Theatre, giving Cowan's ‘Rose Maiden,’ with Jr., James Lawlor, Awe Levy J. ES. Litenthal, Pret — 
gram. The newly elected offcers are: President, Miss chorus, orchestra and soloists, and some special orchestra Lindenburg, H. F Mactsregor, _ Malevineky, &. ° 
Gertrude Giles; vice president, Miss Kellogg; secretary, numbers; the second, about the middle of January, to “go J. Matthews, J. E McAshan John McCleary 
Miss Mary Roberts; treasurer, Percy Bretland; editress, consist of chamber music, probably by the Philharmonic “ J. McCollough, J M A. McHanis, J. A McFarland, E 
Miss Lottie Kellogg; directress, Margaret Ashworth String Quartet, of Cincinnati, Ohio, with solo numbers; B Paster, J A Parker, Ben Parsons J J Pastoriza, ha 
and the third, to be given in March or April at the Vic- S. Patton, H. K. Payne, E. A. Peden, C. G. Pillot, T. Pil 

lot, Will Powars, Dr. K. F. Purdy, Ed Randolph, J. A 


Niblett 

( P . toria Theatre, with chorus, orchestra and soloists. The ; a : ‘ 

Jctober 19 the second program of the Matinee Musi- rector will be W. W. Lanthurn.” The cSorts of th Read, H. B. Rice, S. Taliaferro, W. H. Taylor, J. H. Treze 
cale was given in Temple Recital Hall, Duluth, Minn pner-nive-lle set ‘ r : vant, E. G. Trimble, Mrs. W. G. Van Vleck, Dr. G. A 
pi : society will continue to be directed toward building up a <n, ling as ——- an ve a Se ’ ff 

Volck, M. R. Waddell, W. S. Wall, C. I. Waples, H. E 


The program was arranged by Mrs. A. D. McRae and 
2 local orchestra in connection with the chorus 
Mrs. S. H. Jones. The chorus met after the regular Waterman, W. V. R. Watson, C. A. McKinney, Theo. D 


than at either of the rhe officers and board of directors of the Quartet So- Meyer, E. N. Mills, N. L. Mills, J. L. Mitchell, Mrs. Kate 
Tex., are as follows: D. D. Bryan, Montgomery, W. K. Morrow, Thomas T. Muat, Dr 4 
a two piano number by Mrs. John Millen, Miss Si- president; F. L. Miller, vice president; H. Woodhead, Mullen, I. S. Myer, W. W. Myer, G. W. Norrell, L. 7 
monds, Mrs. Margaret McClean and Mrs. J. A. Ste secretary; A. J. Bolton, treasurer; H. Dorman, librarian; Noyes, William H. Olschewske, Ingham S. Roberts, A. P 
phenson. Two songs, with Mrs. O. G. Brice as soloist, H. F. MacGregor, Ward D. Hume and John Charles Har- Root, A. E. Schaeffer, Charles M. Scholl, W. H. Seaman 
followed. Mrs. Henry K. Brearley played two selections. ris, honorary directors; Fred S. Dexter, musical director; G. S. Shannon, John Shearn, Dr. J. L. Short, A. F. Sitting, 
The Mendelssohn Trio—Miss Eva Willcuts, piano; Miss Henry C. Breaker, society accompanist. Active Members— CC. E. Solomon, Charles H. Stadtler, W. R. Stiteler, G. C 
I 


Elsie Thiel, violin, and Miss Virginia Willeuts, ’cello— First tenors: John A. Milroy, C. E. Oliver, Harold Wood- Street, Dr J. R. Stuart, D. E. Sturgis, J. F. Sullivan, Mrs 
appeared, and Mrs. Homer Collins gave two numbers head, Henry C. Schermer. Second tenors: A. J. Bolton, John Sweeney, S. T. Swinford, Sr., B. F. Weems, Prof 
The Music Club, of Holyoke, Mass., has completed its R. S. Giraud, L. Ilfrey, William Dissen, A. Alban, D. A. C. W. Welch, M. A. Westcott, C. R. Wharton, Dr. D. W 
program of the season. The officers of the club this year Dickey, William J. Holbeck, J. B. Muir, M. C. Banguss. Whipple, J. E. Willey, J. L. Williams, W. W. Wilson, H 

Miss Lilla C. Ely; vice presi- First bassos: Baltis Allen, William H. Hurley, W. E. T. D. Wilson, W. A. Wilson, I. L. Wolf, K. E. Womack 


are as follows: President, } 
A. Cooke, C. L. Vickers, William M. McCrea, M. L. Womack, Edw. S. Woodhead, J. A. Ziegler. Harold 


session with a larger attendance 
previous meetings. The first number of the program was ciety, of Houston, 


dent, Miss Lucy A. Mayo; secretary, Helen Flanders; chair- Mills, W 
man of nominating committee, Miss Gertrude Chadwick. S. A. Kincaide, A. C. White, Dr. E. L. Murray, C. W. Woodhead has been elected to the position of secretary of 
[he program follows: November 11, with Miss Maud Updike, Helton McCann. Second bassos: D. D. Bryan, the society 
Chadwick, subject, “Strauss and Dvorak”; program in F. L. Miller, Percy Allen, F. E. Russell, C. H. Dorman, S 
R. Pickens, Eugene Allen, C. W. Bocock, Boone Gross, M Mascagni has been appointed director of the National 


charge of Miss Ely. December 9, with Miss Bertha Pren 
tiss, subject, “Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein”; program in Wyndelts, A. McMillen. Honorary Members—E. A. Adey, 
charge of Miss Marion Judd. January 1, with Miss Mabel N. R. Adkin, James Appleby, B. W. Armstrong, E. H. to the faculty, expressed his 
Moore, subject, “Grieg”; program in charge of Miss Julia Bailey, N. A. Baker, Mrs. Jacob C. Baldwin, E. T. Barden, youthful activity to promoting the didactic 


7 Seavey 10, with Mrs. G. S Parsons, subject M. C. Barber, Rev. Henry Barnstein, D. R. Be atty, rt. B. cess of the institution.” 


Music School at Rome, and in his address, when presented 
intention to devote all “his 


and artistic suc 
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ij MONG the soloists heard at the Mankato, Minn., 
convention were Mrs. C. G. Shroeder and Miss 
Jennie Hughes, a pupil of Mrs. Frederick Sny- 
der. Throughout the convention excellent pro- 
grams were provided by the local committee— 
Miss Charlotte Susan Huff, of the St. Cloud Normal 
School, and Mrs. May Griffin Patterson. Louis Ambrosch, 
violinist, was one of the artists who appeared more than 
once. Others to appear were Miss Huff, Mrs. H. L. 
Schmitt, Miss Elsa Jache, Miss Clara Gerlach, Mrs. H. I. 
Parry, Miss Mary Cheshire. The Normal Glee Club sang 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of 
Joseph E. Seidle, contributed several numbers to the final 
program. 

At Beacon, Ia., a music 
Pearle Porter October 12. 

The pupils of Mrs, A. F. Mueller gave a recital at her 
home, Bay City, Mich., October 20. 

On October 16 a recital was given at Burleson College 
by Fritz Schnitz, of Dallas, Tex., assisted by Mrs, Schnitz. 

At North Tonawanda, N. Y., the advanced pupils of 
Charles Armand Cornelle gave a piano recital on Oc- 
tober 20. 

A recital was given by pupils of Miss Marie Mosbacher 
October 17, at her studio in the Derickson block, Mead- 





recital was given by Miss 


ville, Pa. 

At the Y. M, C. A., Watertown, N. Y., October 15, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick William Ortmann, assisted by Miss 
Frieda Rosenthal, gave a recital. 

Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Wilmington, Del., 
was filled to the doors October 21, when an organ recital 
was given by George Newlin Maris, organist of Grace, as- 
sisted by Miss Elda Idle, soprano, and Miss Martha M. 


Bri adfiel« 1, accompar nist. 


An organ recital was given by Lewis Thwaites, organist 
and choirmaster of the Presbyterian Church, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., recently, assisted by the choir. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Moorehead, Maple 
avenue, Zanesville, Ohio, a recital by seven of the pupils 
of Professor Lilienthal was given October 15. 

A two piano recital was given October 16 at the Craw- 
ford-Sarony studio in the Letitia Building, San José, Cal., 
by Mrs. Crawford and Mrs. S. Romayne Hunkins. 

Prof. W. S. Wheeler, assisted by Miss Belle Manross 
Sigourney and Carl W. Worcester, gave a recital on the 
new organ in St. John’s Church, North Haven, October 22. 

The ladies of the Congregational Church, Decatur, III., 
gave a concert October 22. There were numbers by Miss 
Edna Bunn, Miss Neta Clark, Miss Bessie Lutz, Miss 
O’Donald and Miss Louisa Gale. 

Some of the more advanced pupils of William Francis 
Parsons and Raymond Ristine Wells, of Erie, Pa., with the 
assistance of Miss Grace Martin, of Pittsburg, and Miss 
Grace Main, of Chicago, gave a musicale at Le Beeuf. 

Mrs. Florence Hyde Hull, soprano, of Oskaloosa, Ia. 
(formerly of New York), Hans Albert, violinist, and Jean 
Duffield, pianist, gave a successful concert Monday even- 
ing, October 26, at the M. E. Church, in Sigourney, Ia. 

Charies W. Froh, Miss Ella Saunders, Miss Sallie Nash, 
Miss Maude Spencer, B. R. Shryock, Miss Ada Sandel, 
Miss Gertrude Bates, Miss Edna McKenzie, Miss Emma 
Drake and Miss Gertrude Hucutt recently gave a musicale 
at Dallas, Tex. 

C, E. Clemens, professor of music at the Women’s Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
give a series of recitals on the first Mondays in Novem- 
ber, December, February, March and April. These re- 
citals are a new feature in the college. 

At Bozeman, Mon., October 15, the first musical re- 
cital of the year was given by the musical department of 
the Agricultural College. Several of these recitals are 
given annually. There are four instructors in the musical 
department—Miss Calvin, Miss Landon and Miss Waters, 
instrumental music, and Miss Cook, vocal music. 


Prof. C. K. Chase has resigned the position of musical 
director at the First M. E. Church, Richmond, Ind., and 
the music committee has decided to discontinue the chorus 
choir for the remainder of this year and has employed a 








Mrs. Edna Longnecker, Charles Youmans, Raymond Wehr- 
ley. 

At the musicale to be given at Nashville, Tenn., Octo- 
ber 22, by Mrs, Thomas H. Malone and Thomas H. 
Malone, Jr., in honor of Miss Gladys Fenner, of New Or- 
leans, the following musicians took part: Mrs. M. M. 
Gardner, Mrs. William D. Haggard, Miss Mary L. 
Mitchell, Miss Odelien McCarthy, Miss Martha Scruggs 
and Charles C. Washburn and Julian Cantrell. 


One of the most notable musical events of the season was 
the recital given at St. Paul’s Church, Lincoln, Neb., re- 
cently, celebrating the addition of two new teachers to the 
faculty of the Nebraska Wesleyan Conservatory of Music 
and the return of Director O. E. Locke. The program 
was given by Prof. A. J. Vernon Spencer, head of the 
piano department, and Prof. Wilbur F. Starr, head of the 
vocal department. 


Mrs. Martha Rheim gave the first of a series of musicales 
to take place this winter at her home on Charles street 
avenue, Baltimore, Md., October 15. The selections ren- 
dered were by Bach, Wagner, Mendelssohn and Bradsky. 
Those taking part were Mrs. Rheim, Prof. and Mrs. Wills, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rousseaux, Mrs. M. J. Ferry, Mrs. Stanley 
Foutz, Misses Lillian and Rose Akehurst, Lucille Sanner, 
Bessie Hammond, Marion and Sallie Mullin and George 
Miller, John M. O’Connor, Harold Murphy, Bertram L 
Presteau and Thomas J. Daily. 


A concert was given under the direction of Elvin Singer 
at the Martha Holmes Memorial M. E. Church, Detroit, 
Mich., recently. The program was furnished by profes- 
sional pupils of Mr. Singer, and included excerpts from 
grand opera, modern songs and ensemble numbers. The 
pupils who took part in the program were Mrs. Theodore 
Otis Leonard, Jr., Miss Edyth B. Rodda, the Fuller Ladies’ 
Quartet, Ernest E. Sheppard, Fred M. Shinnick and Her- 
bert B. Seymour. Mrs. Ernst D. Hutchinson and Miss 
Blanche B. Fernald were at the piano 








Ida Mampel Has Returned. 


DA MAMPEL, 

turned from Europe Friday of last week. 

pel has been abroad months. This week 

sumes her studies with her accomplished teacher, 
De _Wienzkowska, of Carnegie Hall. 


the young pianist, and her mother, re- 
Miss Mam- 
she re- 
Madame 
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~ London, En gland 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 


School for Opera, : 
Complete Training for Voice, Style and 





Pupil and 


69 Avenue d’ 


PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 


quartet. The quartet consists of Miss Alice Kehlenbrink, 
ECOLB LPFPSCHETIZKY. EVA M GILPIN, Soprano. 





PRIDA BISSLER, 
authorized representative of 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Accompanying. 
Pupilof E. Presson Miller 
Care of E. PRESSON MILLER 1013 Carnegie Hall, 





CAN H«RMO-Y BE TalGH! BY MAL ? 


Poyou want to learn to Compoee and Arrar ge Musi: ? 
If an, send 2 cent -tamp for tris] lese n. Nothirgto 
pay until you have had threerrial eseons. If these 
lessn- do not ec» vince y u that you will succeed 





BARITONE, 


Antin, Chemps Elysees, Paris. 
Concert, Oratorio, Son 





Whitman College, Ww Walla Wi 





the Different Repertories. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 


THOMAS J. PENNELL, 


Recitals. 
alla, Wash. 


—then they ere free. Den't write unl -« y u have 
a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of muatec ard 
mean business san on WILCOX ‘Hermon st), 

9 Greadwey. N. w York City. 
Mention the Muse ; Court: 

















Monday and Thursday from §% Je 
le teacher of Alice erlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’s opera, and Madame Birner. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Moriani’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., Engl and. 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 











ITALY. 
Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Volce Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 
MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 











rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l’'Opéra Comiq 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA 7 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 


too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 


poe. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


Mie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 











Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Réray. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. te rue Froidevaux. 
MMe. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 





Placing and Mend- 





SELINA AUERBACH 


PIANIST—Maestra di Piano. 
DIPLOMA LICEO BOLOGNA. 
VIA BRERA 16, MILANO. 


NEW YORK. 


VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 
Piano and Composition. 
Residence-studio: 1190 Park Ave., New York. 


MISS CROLIUS’ PIANO SCHOOL, 


815 Carnegie Hall, 
Modern Technic, Artistic Phrasing and Culture 
in individuality are leading characteristics. 
Teachers’ training a specialty. Excellent teach- 
ers furnished. 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY or DRAMATIC ARTS. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A prac- 
tical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. 
Frohman’s rmpize Theatre and traveling compa- 
nies. Appl E. P. STEPHENSON, Carnegie 
Hall, New Vork 





Tho Be ta Grosse-Thomason Scheol for Pine, 


41 Tompkins Place, Brooklyn. Piano, Harmony, 
Ensemb'ie P aying. Mme Rerta Grosse-Thomason 
Ps incipal (Pupil of of Frans Ku'lak.) 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils prepared for 





Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 499 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


W iors WV VELA 


(Formerly with New York Conservatory and Gardner School.) 
Fullcou's Vocal {nstruction, ‘ncluding «p-c al 
study f Deep treathing «a: d Tone Production. 
Limited number of se'ec’ resident pup'!s desir 
ing Met-opo itanadvantages f Music, | anguages 
and Home wi! be accommodated, Lessvus on 
allinstrum -nts ar-anged for 
Stadio: 11 W. *2d8t., Residence : 407 W. 1284 &t., 
NEW Y°RK CITY. Telephon. : 224%] Vorningside. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
825 WEST 112th ST., NEW YORK. 


Grimm’s Simple Method of Modern Harmony, 


Price $1.50, and 


Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 
Pian® Price $1 00, are standard works. Musi- 
cians should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers. 
THE G&O. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


JISEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL 


Stringed Instruments. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and 'Cello Department—PAUL MORGAN. 














914 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





HJALMAR von DAMECK, 


Solo Violinist. 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
RESIPENCE AND STUDIO: 
1377 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


K. GRIENAUER, 


The Vienna ’Cell~ Virtuoso. 


Grienauer String Quartet, Harp 
Trio, Piano Trio, open for 
engageme. ts. 

8TU"IO: 112. arn gle Ha'l, 
Lettera dress,129:LexingtonAve. 


SE" HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Sireet, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 


H. BROOKS nN, 


Concert Organist. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Organ, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Florence Court, 
47 Pierrepont Street, 
BRO' KLYN, NEW YORK. 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


HARPIST, 
19 Exeter Street, 
(corner Commonwealth Avenue), 
Telephone: 117 Back Bay Boston 


REGINALD BARRETT, 

ORGAN AND SINGING. 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
Lutheran Church 




















Studio: 
Organist St. James’ 


AMY FAY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
60 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 














D. oH. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, . » CHICAGO, ILL. 






















Strich & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





EASE 
IANOS 





PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable 


HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. 


Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices. 


MAIN OFFICES: 


trument at a moderate price 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cabie address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonx 
Concerts, Berli in; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Sole Kepresentative of most of the leading art 
ists, viz Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme 
Carrefx Mile. Kleeberg, Mille. Marcella, Sem 
brich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 





Celebrated C. F. Albert Concert 
Violins, Violas, Cellos and Bows 


For which the HIGHEST PRIZES have been awarde 








wherever exhibited 


i nine . ALBERT: 


a | 


Only Violin Maker in 
pol who received a Prize at the 
Paris Exposition, '878. 
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Roval Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted aiso at other times. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. — 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


REFERENCE’ The Editor-in-Chief of Twr Musica. Courigr. 


= HUGO GORLITZ 


19 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
IMPRESARIO. 
Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 





CABLES: HUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION FEB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the vegree Penfield and others. Lectures—H.E. Krehbiel, Dabm 
Doctor of Music Petersen, Carl Fique Eiocution and Dramatic Art 

Directors : CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Russeil B. Throckmorton Fencing—Pierre Kochard 

Instructions given in ali branches of music from first Opera Department—German, English, French, Italian 

beginning to highest perfection. Opera coaching and stage work Terms from $10 up per 





Departments: Piano, Violin, Organ, Singing, ‘Cello, quarter. To enter the conservatory no previous know! 
Harp and all orchestral and string instruments. Thirty- edge necessary Special departments for beginners, 
Free advantages to stu- 


eight of the most known and experienced professors, amateurs and prof: ssionals 
including August Fraemcke, Cari Hein, Julius Lorenz, dents—Harmony Lectures, Concerts. Ensembie Playing, 
Castellanos, Arteago Kritzier, Yon, Huber, Mattes, Ehr. Vocal Sight Reading. ORCHESTRA CLASS now furming 
hardt, Spencer, Ida Kiein, Marie Maurer, Kieff-Pignol, and free to everybody ; starts October 15. Open from 9-6 
Hjalmar von Dameck, Van der Gucht, Cari Grienauer, Monday and Thursday till 9 P. M Send for Catalogue 


The MONTREAL CONSERVATORYot MUSIC | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


(Founded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT) AND MUSICAL THEORY 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director 


For Pros stus lyt : “ 
a CE SEIFERT, the Musical Director. 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 
| 














The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
OONSERVATORY: Development itn all re music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 


Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHES 


instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 


PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 


r | Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—-Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIAN(—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Bruno Gor- 
tatowski, Otto Hegner, B. Hintze-Reinhold. Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, M. Landow, Dr. P. Liitzenko, A. 
Papendick, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Th. T. Schiinberger, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther Freuden- 
berg SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Anna Wiillner, Nico- 
laus Rothmuehl, Royal Chamber Singer; Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC CLASS—-N. Rothmuehl, VIOLIN 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. CELLO—-Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz 
Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Directs 

Charges From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 warks \@10U) Anuually Operatic School: 750 marks ($180). 

Prospectuses may be Sar _—— the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 


hours from 11 a. m. to 


SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 


Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barmas, Bernard 


r, & 





Klindworth- Scharwenke Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 

Director: Dk. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA. 
K K Hofpianist ; Prof Ph. SCHARWENKA, 
W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MAHR (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT. LINA BECK, DIERICH and FRAU 
GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG ( Violin) ; 


PROF BLANCK-PETERS (Singing) ; ZaJic, 
Van LIER (’Cello); KNUPFE* (Opera). 


C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWAST, PROF 


Pupils received at any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 


HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates 
those seeking a musical education after the best 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America. 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue, address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave, & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 





| TWO NEW SONGS | 
LEWIS BROWNE. 





“THE DARK DAYS, Ad DEARIE,” words by 


j Frank L. STANTON. 
“MORS ET VITA,” text by Wma. F. Corzine. 


Also just published, the third and revised edition of 
the same composer's Third Mazurka for piano 
THE 'OHN CHURCH CO., Publishers 
Cincinnati.—New York—Chicago. 


Of lastrumenta! Sheet Music, Folios 
aad lastruction Works. 
Containing Solos and Teaching Methods for 


Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and all Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- 


uable aidto Teachers. Sent free on request. PENNSYL VANIA. 


Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported — — 
Songs. VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 

JOS. WwW. STERN & co., Conscious of defects and limitations in TeCHNIC 

Extension of compass, cementing breaks,” eradicat 

34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. ing defects of quality, developing strength, acquiring 


execution DR. B. FRANK WALTERS, Jr., 























Send for Circular. /01 S. ith St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUS IC-LA ND. Carefully graded from the first 
step through second grade. Price Tic. 


**BRAINARD’S MUSICAL COMPANIONS.” A collection of carefully 
graded. easy four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 


“BRAINARD’S SCHOOL MARCHES.’ A book of Marches, for use in 
schools, which must naturally commend itself to all wko are interested in school 
matters. Price $1.00. Cata/ogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounte 


THE S. S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


20 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 298 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE , 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_LETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





ANABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the phn anacnaaa Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 





SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


vose 


paanes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 


214—218 WILLIAM STREET, 


AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














